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CRUEL    FORTUNE 


CHAPTER   I. 

LADY    CHARRINGTON    COMES    BACK. 

Lady  Charrington  returned  to  England  in 
April. 

Almost  immediately  on  her  arrival,  she  sent 
for  Yal.  The  person  whom  she  selected  to 
escort  her  young  companion  to  town  was 
Armytage,  her  butler,  a  respectable,  gray- 
headed,  goodnatured  man. 

For  many  reasons  Val  was  glad  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  being  again  with  Lady  Char- 
rington, and  of  going  to  London.  She  there- 
fore joyfully  obeyed  the  summons. 

In  the  hazy  twilight  of  an  April  evening, 
she  was  standing  on  the  platform  of  the 
Ashtown  station,  with  her  escort.  She  was 
soon  comfortably  established  within  a  first- 
class  carriage,  and  on  her  way  to  the  great 
metropolis. 
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Mr.  Armytage  quietly  pulled  his  railway 
wrapper  round  his  knees,  and  putting  a  hand- 
kerchief over  his  head,  prepared  to  take  a  nap, 
advising  his  young  charge  to  follow  his  ex- 
ample. Yal,  however,  was  too  feverish,  too 
much  excited  with  the  noise,  the  lights,  the 
whirl,  and  her  own  reflections,  to  think  of  rest. 
She  arranged  fifty  questions  that  she  desired 
to  put  to  Lady  Charrington,  regarding  the 
inquiries  which  had  heen  set  on  foot — and 
then,  she  was  wondering  if  she  should  see  Jdniy 
of  whom  she  had  thought  so  much  of  late,  and 
if  he  had  forgotten  her ;  of  course  he  had  : 
but  she  could  never  forget  him — never,  never. 

It  was  an  express,  and  they  did  not  stop 
till  they  arrived  at  the  Waterloo  terminus. 

"  Here  we  are  !  "  lazily  observed  Mr.  Army- 
tage, shaking  himself  awake.  In  a  minute  he 
was  out  of  the  carriage,  and  had  assisted  the 
young  lady  to  alight.  Yal  stepped  down,  and 
followed  him  into  the  refreshment  room. 

"Wait  here  a  minute,  if  you  please,  miss," 
said  he  ;  "I  shall  be  with  you  again  directly. 
I  must  see  to  your  luggage,  and  to  my  port- 
mantey.  You  can  sit  here  very  comfortably, 
if  you  don't  mind  being  left.  Here,  you  !" — 
calling  to  an  attendant.  "  By  the  way,  ma'am, 
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what  refresliment  would  you  like  to  have  ?  A 
little  tea  ?  some  coiFee  ?  some  cakes  or  sand- 
wiches ?     You  look  quite  faint  and  tired." 

Yal  had  no  choice,  so  he  ordered  a  glass  of 
sherry  and  a  sandwich  for  her,  and  then  ran 
out.     In  a  very  short  time  he  returned. 

"Why,  my  dear  child — pardon  me — miss, 
you  have  taken  nothing,"  he  exclaimed.  "  You 
have  not  touched  anything.  And  you  must 
be  tired.  You  look  terribly  white.  Come, 
you  must  take  something." 

He  made  her  swallow  half  the  contents  of 
the  wine-glass,  and  eat  a  morsel  of  one  of  the 
thin  sandwiches.  Then,  taking  her  hand,  he 
hurried  her  into  a  cab,  which  was  loaded  with 
their  trunks  and  properties.  Armytage  gave 
a  direction  to  the  driver,  and  they  rattled 
away.  After  a  rapid  drive  of  about  half  an 
hour,  they  stopped  at  Carlton-house  Terrace. 

Yal  hastened  into  the  house,  leaving  Army- 
tage to  arrange  everything  with  respect  to  the 
luggage  and  the  cabman.  Mrs.  Jessop  came 
to  attend  her.  Lady  Charrington  was  at 
the  theatre,  from  whence  she  was  going  to  a 
ball,  and  had  left  an  intimation  that  she  did 
not  intend  to  return  till  late,  and  that  she 
would  not  see  Miss  Eaymond  till  morning. 
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Mrs.  Jessop  therefore  proposed  that  Miss 
Eayraond  should  have  supper  in  her  own  room, 
where  they  had  kindled  a  fire,  and  where 
"  everything  was  comfortable."  To  this  Val 
agreed,  and  obediently  took  about  a  tenth  part 
of  what  Mrs.  Jessop  desired  her  to  consume. 

"  If  I  was  you,  Miss  Valentine,"  then  re- 
marked Jessop,  in  a  motherly  tone — she  was  a 
smart,  pert  young  female  of  some  two  or 
three  and  twenty  years  of  age,  with  a  flippant 
manner — "  I'd  go  to  bed;  for  it's  getting  late, 
and  you  look  tired.  You're  not  used  to  tra- 
velling. You  should  go  half  over  the  world, 
like  my  lady  and  me,  and  then  you'd  not  be  so 
easily  knocked  up." 

Yal  acceded  to  her  advice,  and  went  to  bed 
accordingly. 

But,  although  fatigued  by  her  journey,  she 
was  unable  to  obtain  the  relief  of  sleep  for  a 
long  time.  The  anxiety  she  felt  for  the  morn- 
ins  to  come,  and  the  semi-feverish  state  into 
which  she  had  been  thrown  by  travelling,  kept 
her  tossing  from  side  to  side  for  two  or  three 
hours.  She  could  not  help  thinking  that  had 
anything  been  discovered.  Lady  Charrington 
would  have  written  to  her ;  yet  the  chance 
still   remained.      Tlie   rushing    of   the    train 
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seemed  still  to  sound  in  lier  ears,  and  slie  was 
haunted  throughout  the  night  by  the  most 
alarming  dreams. 

The  first  cold  beams  of  the  April  sun  strag- 
gling in  between  the  curtains  wakened  Yal. 
She  started  up,  with  a  vague  sense  of  terror. 
She  sprang  out  of  bed,  hurriedly  washed  and 
dressed  hersell!,  and  was  then  greatly  startled 
by  hearing  the  time-piece  and  the  clock  at  the 
Horse  Guards  strike  six.  There  was  very  little 
satisfaction  in  knowing  that  four  hours  at  least 
must  elapse  before  there  was  a  chance  of  Lady 
Charrington's  permitting  a  visit. 

The  young  girl  lay  down  again,  dressed ;  but, 
unable  to  rest  quiet,  she  rose  after  a  few 
minutes  had  passed,  and  tried  to  read.  The 
attempt  was  vain,  and  she  finally  began  pacing 
to  and  fro.  It  was  bitterly  cold,  so  the  exer- 
cise was  rather  beneficial  than  otherwise. 

She  had  walked  to  and  fro  for  about  half 
an  hour,  when  fatigue  at  length  prevailed ;  she 
again  lay  down,  and  in  a  few  minutes  fell  fast 
asleep. 

When  Val  became  conscious  that  she  had 
been  sleeping,  she  imagined  that  she  had  only 
dozed  for  a  few  seconds.  Strangely  enough, 
before  she  actually  wakened,    she  knew  per- 
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fectly  well  tliat  she  was  asleep,  and  made  no 
effort  to  rouse  herself,  for  she  was  utterly  worn 
out  by  her  journey  and  the  anxiety  she  had 
undergone.  She  lay  in  a  supine  state,  there- 
fore, when  suddenly — she  fancied  she  raised 
her  eyes  and  beheld,  bending  over  her,  with  a 
face  beaming  with  love,  her  mother,  robed  in 
white,  and  smiling  with  angelic  sweetness  :  not 
the  woman  whose  portrait  she  had  seen  in  the 
picture-gallery  at  the  Grange,  but  a  young, 
beautiful,  almost  girlish  figure.  Val  extended 
her  arms  with  a  wild  cry,  and  sprang  up — ^to 
find  Mrs.  Jessop  bending  over  her. 

''  Have  I  frightened  you?"  asked  the  waiting- 
woman,  softly.  "  I  am  sorry  if  I  startled  you, 
for  you  were  sleeping  so  soundly.  You  must 
have  been  very  much  tired,  to  fall  asleep  with- 
out taking  off*  your  things." 

"What  time  is  it?"  demanded  Val, 
anxiously,  without  noticing  the  remarks  of 
Mrs.  Jessop.     *'  Is  Lady  Charrington  up  ?" 

"  It's  late — it's  eleven  o'clock,"  answered 
the  woman.  "  My  lady  is  up — she's  in  her 
dressing-room." 

Val  ran  to  the  glass  and  re-arranged  her 
hair,  then  hurriedly  left  the  room,  followed 
by  Mrs.  Jessop. 
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She  found  Lady  Charringtoii  in  her  dress- 
ing-room, reclining  languidly  in  an  immense 
easy- chair,  near  the  fire,  with  her  little  dog 
curled  up,  as  usual,  on  her  lap.  Like  all  the 
apartments  belonging  more  exclusively  to  the 
Countess,  this  dressing-room  was  a  charming 
place.  It  was  exquisitely  furnished,  and  glit- 
tered with  beauty,  with  delicate  gilding,  with 
the  most  costly  mouldings.  It  was  hung  with 
pale  blue  silk ;  the  woodwork  was  finished  in 
white  and  gold.  There  were  soft  draperies  of 
lace  and  silk  about  the  windows ;  there  were 
couches,  tables,  mirrors  of  graceful  design  and 
elaborate  workmanship ;  splendid  morceaux  in 
foreign  porcelain,  and  some  few  modern  paint- 
ings by  eminent  masters. 

With  a  sudden  impulse,  for  which  she  was 
unable  to  account,  Val  flew  across  the  room, 
and  taking  Lady  Charrington's  head  between 
her  hands,  kissed  her  repeatedly  and  passion- 
ately, with  many  somewhat  incoherent  ex- 
pressions of  gladness.  Lady  Charrington 
seemed  a  little  surprised  by  this  ebullition  of 
affection. 

"  The  poor  child  is  absolutely  fond  of  me,  I 
believe.     Poor  little  wretch  !"  she  thought. 

The  tiny  Skye  terrier  raised  himself,  sniflPed 
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for  an  instant  at  Val's  face,  and  then  began 
licking  lier  in  token  of  recognition. 

"  Well,  my  clear,  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you," 
said  Lady  Cbarrington,  with  a  languid  smile. 
"Sit  down.  You  have  not  breakfasted  yet? 
1  trust  you  were  not  much  fatigued  by  your 
journey  ?  You  will  breakfast  with  me.  Sit 
down,  child." 

Val  sat  down,  trembling. 

Lady  Cbarrington  continued  talking  of 
numerous  trifling  subjects,  apparently  uncon- 
scious that  Val  w^as  in  a  fever  of  impatience. 
At  last  Val  gained  courage  to  say — 

"Have  you — did  they — I  mean — my  mo- 
ther  " 

"  Ah,  yes.  The  inquiries  r  I  have  not 
much  to  tell  you.  I  have  not  obtained  much 
satisfactory  information.  But  next  w^eek  we 
shall  hear  more." 

At  this  instant  a  maid  entered  with  the 
breakfast  service.  Lady  Cbarrington  signed  to 
Val  to  take  her  place  at  the  table  and  pour 
out  the  cojBfee,  desiring  the  servant  not  to  re- 
turn until  she  should  ring. 

"  I  hope  your  patience  will  last  another 
week,"  said  the  Countess,  smiling. 

"I  have  had  patience  for  a  long  time,"  said 
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Val,  mournfully.  "  But,  oli,"  she  added,  sud- 
denly covering  her  face  with  her  hands,  "  it  is 
killing  me — this  waiting." 

''  It  cannot  be  helped,  nevertiieless,^'  quietly 
responded  my  lady,  giving  her  dog  a  morsel  of 
chicken.  ''  Indulging  in  heroics  will  not  ex- 
pedite the  course  of  events." 

Yal  did  not  reply,  but  the  colour  faded  from 
her  cheeks,  leaving  her  for  a  moment  pale  as 
marble. 

"  I  suppose  you  found  it  very  dull  in  the 
country,  w^hilst  I  was  away?"  carelessly  re- 
sumed my  lady,  after  a  short  pause.  "  I  passed 
a  delightful  winter — one  of  the  pleasantest  I 
can  remember,"  she  ran  on,  in  the  same  care- 
less way.  "  I  was  introduced  to  a  Russian 
countess — a  charming  woman.  She  is,  in 
reality,  an  Englishwoman,  married  to  a 
Eussian  nobleman.  I  believe  she  is  coming 
to  London  this  summer.  She  promised  to  call 
on  me  if  she  visited  England.  I  will  present 
you  to  her  in  that  case.  By  the  way,  child, 
in  what  condition  is  your  wardrobe  ?  I  must 
tell  Jessop  to  look  over  it.  You  shall  have 
some  little  amusement  while  you  are  staying 
with  me  in  London." 

Val  sat  perfectly  quiet,  not  saying  much, 
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and  when  she  did  speak,  uttering  only  mono- 
syllables. She  was  not  able,  however,  to  in- 
dulge in  reflection,  for  immediately  after 
breakfast  Lady  Charrington  settled  herself 
comfortably  back  in  her  chair,  and  desired  the 
young  girl  to  read  aloud  from  one  of  the  new 
novels  which  lay  on  the  side  table. 

The  moment  Val  could  escape  to  her  own 
room  she  did  so.  She  locked  the  door,  and 
flinging  herself  on  a  couch,  gave  way  to  a 
passionate  fit  of  despair. 

"  This  suspense  is  killing  me  !  Oh,  what 
shall  I  do  ?  She  has  no  feeling  for  me — she 
does  not  care  what  I  think.  Oh,  I  feel  as  if  I 
could  kill  myself !  My  God,  my  God,  help  me 
— help  me  1" 

She  sank  on  her  knees  and  tried  to  pray. 
At  first  she  was  unable  to  shape  any  petition, 
but  at  length  her  thoughts  cleared,  and  she 
prayed  long  and  fervently  for  patience  under 
the  anguish  which  she  was  enduring.  Her 
prayer  brought  relief,  and  the  headache  which 
her  disappointment  had  induced  was  mitigated 
by  a  burst  of  tears. 

Fearing  lest  her  patroness  should  notice  that 
she  had  been  weeping,  Val  bathed  her  face  in 
cold  water.     A  bitter,  misanthropic  feeling — 
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a  species  of  unreasonable  dislike  to  everybody, 
such  as  comes  over  people  sometimes  when 
they  have  suffered  any  wrong  or  disappoint- 
ment— began  to  supply  the  place  of  fortitude. 
A  kind  of  blind  anger  against  the  world,  by 
which  she  fancied  she  was  ill-used,  filled  her 
heart  with  rancour,  although  she  had  just  said 
her  prayers. 

Lady  Charrington  did  notice  that  Val  had 
been  weeping ;  but  she  made  no  remark. 

The  change  of  residence  caused  very  little 
difference  to  Yal,  except  that  of  late  she  had 
enjoyed  great  liberty  in  the  country,  and  now 
she  scarcely  dared  to  hint  a  wish  to  breathe 
the  fresh  air.  The  only  recreation  she  had 
was  an  occasional  drive  in  the  Park  with  Lady 
Charrington.  The  uncertainty  of  her  mistress's 
demeanour  fretted  her  not  a  little.  Sometimes 
the  Countess  would  be  perfectly  gracious  and 
kind,  and  make  in  reality  a  companion  of  the 
poor  girl ;  at  other  times,  recollecting  her  low 
origin,  or  perhaps  simply  from  caprice,  she 
would  scarcely  notice  her  presence  at  all.  If 
any  visitors  called,  Val  was  left  unnoticed  in 
a  corner,  occasionally  applied  to  for  some 
service,  but  never  by  any  chance  permitted  to 
enter  into  conversation. 
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Lady  Charrington  was  not  to  blame  for  de- 
clining to  include  the  poor  girl  in  her  list  of 
friends.  She  was  to  be  blamed  merely  for 
allowing  her  to  remain  in  so  cruelly  false  a 
position. 

Every  day  Val  looked  for  the  appearance  of 
Captain  Yerner.  She  had  as  yet  no  positive 
right  to  look  for  him,  for  nothing  definite  had 
passed;  but  she  longed  to  see  him  again,  to 
hear  his  kind  voice. 

When  a  week  or  ten  days  had  elapsed,  Val 
again  timidly  asked  Lady  Charrington  if  she 
had  received  any  information  on  the  subject  of 
Lady  Angela. 

She  obtained  the  same  answer  as  before — 

"  Not  yet.     You  must  wait  patiently.'' 
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MADAME    KARTSCHKINSKOW. 

One  afternoon,  about  a  fortnight  after  her 
arrival  in  town,  Yal  was  reading  to  Lady 
Charrington,  when  a  servant  threw  open  the 
door  and  announced — 

''  Madame  la  Comtesse  Kartschkinskow  !" 
Yal  looked  up.  A  superbly  dressed,  exceed- 
ingly handsome  woman,  of  apparently  seven 
or  eight  and  thirty,  swept  into  the  room,  with 
an  inimitable  grace.  She  was  accompanied  by 
a  little  boy,  of  some  six  or  seven  summers — 
a  perfect  specimen  of  a  juvenile  dandy,  charm- 
ingly audacious  in  his  walk  and  manner, 
marvellousl}^  pretty,  and  dressed  in  the  height 
of  the  fashion. 

"Ah,  my  dear  friend!"  exclaimed  Lady 
Charrington,  rising  quickly,  and  advancing  to 
meet  her  visitor,  "  I  am  delighted  to  see  you. 
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YoTi  are  very  good,  to  redeem  your  promise 
so  soon." 

Madame  replied,  with  graceful  politeness 
and  cordiality.  Lady  Charrington  stooped 
and  kissed  the  little  boy,  who  received  the 
favour  with  easy  nonchalance ;  she  then  made 
her  visitor  sit  down,  and  entered  into  a  lively 
dialogue  in  French,  which  Madame  Kartsch- 
kinskow  suddenly  interrupted  by  looking  at 
Val. 

"  You  have  not  introduced  me  to  mademoi- 
selle, your  young  friend,"  she  remarked,  with 
a  smile,  still  speaking  in  French.  Yal  blushed, 
and,  at  a  sign  from  Lady  Charrington,  rose. 

"  Miss  Eaymond,"  said  my  lady,  carelessly, 
in  English.     "  My  companion." 

Madame  Kartschkinskow,  still  smiling,  ex- 
tended her  hand,  for  she  saw  that  Yal  suffered 
from  a  painful  embarrassment. 

"Any  relation  of  the  L'ish  Eaymonds?" 
she  asked,  with  an  air  of  interest. 

''  No,  I  believe  not.  The  truth  is,  there  is 
a  slight  mystery  connected  with  my  young 
friend's  birth  and  family,"  responded  Lady 
Charrington. 

Yal  felt  a  burning  flush  pass  over  her 
cheeks  and  forehead,  but  she  remained  silent. 
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Madame  Kartschkinskow  did  not  make  any 
further  remark,  but  inquired  if  Val  understood 
French. 

"  She  cannot  speak  it  fluently,"  rej)lied 
Lady  Charrington,  "  but  she  understands  it  to 
a  certain  extent — as  boarding-school  girls 
understand  it." 

However,  with  a  delicate  politeness,  Madame 
Kartschkinskow  continued  the  dialogue  in 
English ;  while  Yal  retired  to  her  seat  again, 
with  a  feeling  of  deep  humiliation. 

A  strange  thrill  had  passed  through  Val  on 
seeing  this  woman.  She  was  certain  that  she 
had  seen  her  somewhere  before,  though  she 
could  not  recal  the  place  or  the  time  when 
she  could  have  met  her. 

Madame  Kartschkinskow  piqued  herself  on 
her  conversational  powers,  and  she  really  was 
full  of  light  anecdote  and  brilliant  wit.  She 
had  the  power  to  keep  her  hearer  interested 
for  any  number  of  hours.  She  had  sojourned 
at  many  European  courts,  and  known  most  of 
the  celebrated  personages  whose  names  were 
household  words  all  over  the  world ;  she  was 
therefore  a  charming  companion,  and  a  de- 
lightfully amusing  member  of  society.  Val 
listened  with  interest  and  wonder  to  her  lively 
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gossip,  but  could  not  help  noticing  one  pecu- 
liarity— that  nearly  all  Madame  Kartschkins- 
kow's  anecdotes  and  reminiscences  were  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  person  who  happened  to 
be  the  subject  of  her  observations.  This  man 
had  gambled  away  three  fortunes,  together 
with  the  dowry  of  his  sister  and  his  wife's 
portion,  had  sold  his  wife's  jewels,  and  finally 
shot  himself.  That  man  was  a  miser,  and 
starved  his  children.  A  third  was  a  spend- 
thrift, and  had  broken  his  father's  heart,  and 
lived  in  daily  fear  of  his  creditors ;  a  fourth, 
eminent  as  a  learned  author,  paid  a  ]DOor  hack 
to  write  his  works.  One  nobleman  made  an 
income  by  entering  into  theatrical  specula- 
tions ;  another  was  a  drunkard,  and  was 
known  to  beat  his  wife  and  his  mother ;  an- 
other, perhaps,  had  caused  the  failure  of  a 
bank  by  dealing  fraudulently  with  the  funds  ; 
another  had  shot  his  elder  brother  "  by  acci- 
dent" when  out  sporting;  another  lived  en- 
tirely by  mystifying  his  tradesmen,  or  doing 
something  in  the  bill  way.  This  woman, 
celebrated  for  the  brilliancy  of  her  complexion, 
was,  Madame  Kartschkinskow  knew  to  a  cer- 
tainty, in  the  habit  of  painting  and  enamelling ; 
that  one  thrashed  her  children  and  henpecked 
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lier  husband,  though  everybody  was  in  raptures 
about  her  "  amiability  and  sweetness ;"  this 
one  had  eloped  from  her  husband  in  the  most 
heartless  manner,  and  was  living  in  penury 
abroad  ;  that  one  kept  .her  family  in  constant 
misery  by  her  propensity  for  gambling.  An- 
other— in  fact,  there  was  no  bad  story  that 
could  be  imagined  that  she  did  not  touch  on — 
all  in  the  same  light,  playful  fashion. 

Yal  listened  for  a  short  time  with  much 
eagerness  to  the  gossip  of  the  Countess's 
visitor ;  but,  after  a  while,  she  grew  sick  with 
disgust  and  a  secret  terror.  Was  the  world 
which  Madame  Kartschkinskow  thus  sketched 
the  world  which  she  had  so  longed  to  see? 
Ah,  no ;  it  was  impossible.  She  turned  away, 
almost  inclined  to  stop  her  ears. 

As  she  moved,  Madame  Kartschkinskow' s 
little  boy,  who  had  been  playing  with  a  parrot 
at  the  opposite  side  of  the  room,  came  up  to 
her.  He  stared  at  her  for  a  minute  with  that 
half-audacious,  half-shy  air  assumed  by  pretty 
children  who  are  spoilt  not  alone  by  their  own 
family,  but  by  any  society  they  may  happen 
to  enter.  He  hesitated,  as  if  at  a  loss  what 
to  say ;  till  Val  good-naturedly  held  out  her 
hand,  with  a  winning  smile,  and  said — 

VOL.   IT.  2 
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"  What  is  your  name,  dear  ?" 

"  Alexander,"  replied  the  boy.  ''  You  think 
it  is  a  pretty  name,  don't  you?" 

"  Oh,  yes." 

"  What  is  your  name  ?  I  heard  the  lady 
call  you  Miss  Eaymond ;  but  you  have  another 
name." 

"  Valentine.  Do  you  think  that  a  pretty 
name  : 

The  boy  considered  a  moment,  as  if  he 
could  not  give  his  opinion  lightly ;  and  then 
answered  in  the  affirmative. 

"  Papa's  name  is  Paul ;  that  is  a  nice 
name.  Papa  is  very  nice,  and  gives  me 
all  sorts  of  things.  You  don't  know 
papa  : 

"  No ;  I  never  saw  your  mamma  till  to-day, 
you  know." 

"  I  like  you.  You  are  not  like  some  of  the 
ladies  mamma  knows.  I  don't  like  some  of 
them ;  they  are  so  proud  of  themselves,  though 
they  have  no  reason  to  be,  because  some  of  them 
are  very  ugly  and  old,  for  all  they  do  dress 
themselves  up  so  fine  ;  and  they  pretend  to 
like  me — and  they  don't,  you  know,  which  is 
the  great  fun  of  the  thing." 

"  You  must  not  talk  in  that  way,"  gently 
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interrupted  Yal,  though  with  an  air  of  mild 
rebuke. 

Master  Alexander  drew  back  haughtily,  as- 
if  angered  at  being  thus  corrected.  As  he  was 
trying  to  decide  whether  he  should  resent  or 
ignore  the  insult,  Yal's  attention  was  sud- 
denly drawn  by  an  observation  made  by 
Madame  Kartschkinskow. 

"  Two  motives  have  brought  me  to  England  : 
the  first  is,  the  fact  of  my  husband  being  en- 
trusted with  a  secret  mission,  having  reference 
to  the  approaching  war  ;  the  other  is " 

She  stopped,  and  laughed  slightly. 

''  The  second  you  are  perhaps  not  dis- 
posed to  reveal?"  said  Lady  Charrington,. 
smiling. 

"Well,  it  certainly  is  a  secret,  but  one 
which,  I  may  say,  has  partly  induced  me  to 
visit  you  to-day."  She  hesitated,  then  re- 
sumed, a  little  quickly :  "I  have  come  ta 
claim  an  inheritance  for  my  son.  I — it  is  the 
most  whimsical  thing  in  the  world,  Lad}' 
Charrington 

My  lady  looked  at  her  in  some  surprise.  It 
was  something  new  for  Madame  la  Comtesse 
Kartschkinskow  to  hesitate  or  to  be  em- 
barrassed. 

2—z 
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"  An  inheritance  ?"  she  repeated,  in- 
quiringly. 

"  An  inheritance/'  said  Madame ;  "  not 
an  inheritance  of  money,  but  an  Enghsh 
title.  My  husband  has  riches  sufficient  to 
purchase  half-a-dozen  foreign  principalities ; 
but  I  wish  to  see  my  boy  an  English 
nobleman/' 

Lady  Charrington  started.  The  truth  did 
not  occur  to  her ;  yet  she  felt  an  indefinable 
presentiment  that  something  singular  was 
about  to  be  revealed. 

"  Would  it  be  an  indiscretion  to  ask ?" 

"  Certainly  not,"  answered  Madame Kartsch- 
kinskow,  with  a  peculiar  smile.  "Yet  I  scarcely 
know  in  what  terms  to — to " 

"  You  say  it  has  partly  caused  your  visit  to 
me  to-day?"  remarked  Lady  Charrington, 
earnestly.  "  Can  I  be  of  any  service  to 
you?" 

"  No ;  many  thanks  for  your  kind  con- 
sideration, however.  You  of  course  know 
that  the  late  Lord  Charrington  had  two 
sisters  ?" 

Lady  Charrington  started  again.  Yal  held 
her  breath  and  leaned  forward  to  listen  to 
what]^would  follow. 
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"  The  younger  sister  married ;  the  elder,  I 
have  heard,  died  single.  Lord  Charrington 
chose  to  be  displeased  with  the  husband  whom 
his  sister  Angela  selected ;  and  she  quitted 
Eno^land." 

She  paused  at  the  end  of  every  sentence,  as 
if  weisrhinor  her  words.  Her  two  hearers 
appeared  spell-bound  with  astonishment.  This 
astonishment  she  naturally  mistook  for  deep 
interest,  and  continued  rapidly  : 

*'The  couple  were  almost  totally  without 
means.  They  were  a  pair  of  romantic  fools, 
I  don't  deny  that,  and  deserved  to  suffer  for 
their  folly.  For  a  time,  they  struggled  as 
they  best  could.  I  can  hardly  tell  you  the 
expedients  they  adopted  to  earn  bread,  and  if 
I  detailed  them  you  would  most  probably 
feel  bored.  Trials,  and  poverty,  and  '  genteel 
misery,'  are  not  particularly  agreeable  things 
to  endure ;  neither  are  they  cheerful  subjects 
for  discussion.  Wonderful  to  state,  however, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Granby  positively  loved  each 
other  all  through.  The  wife  was  always  fond 
of  being  original,  and  as  nobody  knew  them, 
she  was  not  afraid  of  being  ridiculous.  I  should 
tell  you  that  she  abjured  her  honorary  title  on 
being  the  spouse  of  Arthur  Granby.     At  last, 
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XI  relation  of  the  husband's  left  him  a  legacy  of 
a  few  thousands.  Of  course,  you  say,  the  pair 
invested  the  money,  lived  on  the  interest,  and 
were  as  happy  as  Darby  and  Joan  or  any 
other  respectable  couple  ever  after?  Unfor- 
tunately, nothing  of  the  kind  happened.  How 
prudent  the  authors  of  fairy  tales  and  novels 
are  in  leaving  off  wdien  they  come  to  a  wed- 
ding !  Mr.  Grranby  took  it  into  his  head  that 
he  could  make  a  large  fortune  by  a  little  spe- 
culation at  Homburg.  Homburg  is  rather  an 
amusing  place,  by  the  way,  though  sometimes 
one  sees  queer  things  there.  Have  you  ever 
visited  it,  Lady  Charrington  ?" 

"  Gro  on,  I  beseech  you,"  said  Lady  Char- 
rington, startled  from  her  usual  quiet  in- 
difference. 

Yal  had  half  risen  from  her  chair,  and 
was  listening  with  painful  interest.  Master 
Alexander  had  returned  to  his  friend  the 
parrot. 

''  Well,"  Madame  la  Comtesse  resumed,  ^vitli 
a  cynical  smile,  "  well,  you  have  read  some  few 
novels,  I  daresay,  and  can  imagine  what  days 
and  nights  a  gambler's  wife  has  to  endure. 
However,  that  is  nothing.  In  three  months 
— for   he  played  cautiously — the  legacy  had 
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disappeared.  Then  lie  went  on,  now  winning, 
now  losing,  till  six  months  had  passed." 

"  In  all  this  time  you — they  never  returned 
to  England  ?"  asked  Lady  Charrington. 

"  Never.  At  the  end  of  six  months — this 
was  in  1844 — Arthur  Granby  caught  a  fever. 
His  wife  nursed  him.  They  had  a  friend — a 
Bussian  Count — whom  they  had  met  at  Hom- 
burg.  The  Count  was  lodging  in  the  same 
house — though,  as  you  may  guess,  in  very  dif- 
ferent apartments.  He  also  caught  the  fever. 
Mrs.  Grranby  nursed  him  too,  for  he  was 
alone." 

She  paused  again. 

"  Arthur  Grranby  died.  The  Count  reco- 
vered. Then  Mrs.  Grranby,  worn  out  by  the 
incessant  watching  by — in  short,  she  was 
seized  with  an  attack  of  the  same  fever,  and 
was  for  a  long  time  lying  near  to  death.  At 
last  she  recovered.  When  she  was  able  to 
move  about,  she  began  to  meditate  on  what 
she  could  do  to  maintain  herself — fine  medi- 
tation for  the  daughter  and  sister  of  an  English 
earl,  cava  mia,  was  it  not?  Eor  worlds  she 
would  not  have  written  to  her  cold-hearted 
brother — she  would  sooner  have  lain  down  and 
died  of  starvation,  or  thrown  herself  into  the 
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Elbe,"  she  said,  fiercely.  "  When  it  was  known 
that  she  had  recovered,  the  Eussian  Count 
called  upon  her — nay,  he  was  still  living  in  the 
same  house.  He  asked  her,  in  the  most  deli- 
cate manner,  what  were  her  intentions — what 
she  meant  to  do — what  were  her  circumstances  ; 
for  I  suppose  he  guessed  the  state  of  affairs 
pretty  shrewdly.  The  young  widow,  having 
no  other  friend  in  the  world,  candidly  told 
him  exactly  how  she  was  situated,  with  her  real 
history.  He  then  made  her  an  offer  of  mar- 
riage, telling  her  how  he  had  loved  her  from 
the  moment  he  had  first  seen  her — and  a  good 
deal  of  rubbish  of  that  kind.  She  accepted  his 
offer,  they  were  married  ten  months  after ;  she 
went  with  him  to  Russia,  and  the  offer  accepted 
by  the  widow  of  Arthur  Grranby  has  never  been 
regretted  by  the  Comtesse  Kartschkinskow.  It 
is  quite  a  pretty  story, — is  it  not?" 

She  laughed  again,  in  her  cynical  way.  Val 
sprang  forward  with  a  cry,  but  was  stayed  by 
a  sign  from  Lady  Charrington. 

"  We  have  been  in  search  of  you  for  months, 
Angela,"  cried  Lady  Charrington,  bending  to- 
wards her  sister-in-law,  and  seizing  her  hands. 

"  For  me  ?     What— why— " 

"  Come  here,  Val,"  said  Lady  Charrington. 
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"  Angela,  you  did  not  mention  your  children — 
your  child " 

"  I  have  no  child  but  Alexander." 
.    The  boy  turned  on  hearing  his  name,  and 
looked  on  with  wide-opened  wondering  eyes  at 
this  scene. 

'    "  But — had  you  no  child  by  your  first  mar- 
riage?" anxiously  inquired  Lady  Charrington. 

"  Alexander  is  my  first  and  only  child," 
replied  Madame  Kartschkinskow,  tranquilly. 
"  I  have  come  to  claim  the  Charrington  title, 
which  is  mine,  for  I  desire  that  he  should 
inherit  it  at  my  death." 

"  Am  I  then — I  am  not  your  child  ?"  cried 
Val,  with  a  convulsive  sob,  as  she  advanced 
close  to  Madame  Kartschkinskow. 

"  My  child  ?  Grood  heavens  !  I  do  not  under- 
stand you." 

Lad}'  Charrington  rapidly  explained. 

"  Mon  Dieu,  what  an  idea  !  What  a  fancy 
to  put  in  the  poor  girl's  head  !  I  am  sorry  you 
should  have  been  disappointed,  my  dear  child. 
You  are  pretty  and  elegant  enough  to  induce 
me  to  wish  I  had  had  a  daughter  like  you.  It 
miffht  have  saved  me  from  some  hardness  of 
heart,"  she  added,  though  she  almost  instantly 
shrugged  her  shoulders. 
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Val  turned  deathly  pale — then,  with  a  stifled 
groan,  fell  back  in  a  swoon,  against  the  out- 
stretched arm  of  Madame  Kartschkinskow. 

Lady  Charrington  rang  the  bell  vehemently. 
She  was  really  sorry  for  Val's  disappoint- 
ment,— though,  at  the  same  time,  she  felt  in- 
expressibly relieved  that  her  sister-in-law  had 
not  sunk  into  such  degradation  as  they  had 
surmised. 

A  footman  aj)peared. 

"  Send  Jessop  here — instantly ;  Miss  Eay- 
mond  is  ill." 

Madame  Kartschkinskow  good  -  naturedly 
assisted  in  trying  to  restore  poor  Yal,  till  Mrs. 
Jessop  came,  with  one  or  two  female  servants, 
and  Miss  Eaymond  was  carried  off  to  her  own 
apartment. 

*'  You  will  stay  with  me  for  the  remainder  of 
the  day,  will  jon  not,  Angela  ?"  asked  Lady 
Charrington,  when  they  were  alone.  "  I  am 
glad — I  really  am  glad  to  have  discovered  a 
sister  in  the  friend  I  liked  so  much.  We  must 
discuss  our  plans — I  say  o/rr,  for  I  shall  endea- 
vour to  assist  you  as  far  as  my  means  will 
allow." 

"  You  are  very  kind — kinder  than  I  had 
ventured   to    hope    you   would    be,"    replied 
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Madame  Kartschkinskow,  gratefully.  "  I  will 
stay  for  a  few  hours,  as  I  wish  to  show  you  my 
proofs,  and — I  know  you  do  not  doubt  the  fact 
of  my  being  myself,"  she  added,  laughing, 
"  but  others  may  not  be  so  credulous,  you 
know,  ma  chere!'' 
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GENERAL     AMPTHILL. 


Aral's  new  fit  of  misantliropy  enabled  her  to 
bear  her  sudden  disappointment  better  than 
could  have  been  anticipated. 

She  coldly  woke  to  the  dull  realities  of  her 
position,  .after  the  excitement  of  hope  and 
expectation.  Lady  Charrington,  who  had 
looked  for  some  outburst  of  passionate  lamen- 
tation, was  surprised  to  see  her  so  quiet. 
Though  inexpressibly  relieved  to  find  that  her 
humble  companion  was  nnable  to  substantiate 
the  claim  to  relationship  with  her  haughty 
house,  yet  the  Countess  could  not  help  feel- 
ing sorry  for  the  downfall  of  the  wishes  so 
'cherished. 

"I  am  sorry  for  your  disappointment,  ni}^ 
poor  child,"  she  said,  when  she  met  the  young 
girl  in  the  evening. 
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Yal,  who  was  apparently  calm,  hesitated  for 
a  moment  before  replying. 

"It  is  easier  to  bear  the  truth  than  to  endure 
suspense/'  she  answered,  at  length. 

"  You  bear  it  tranquilly  enough,"  observed 
Lady  Charrington,  wonderingly. 

Val  smiled,  somewhat  bitterly,  but  did  not 
respond. 

From  this  time  the  young  girl  fell  into  a 
habit  of  letting  day  after  day  pass  without 
seeking  to  look  either  to  the  past  or  to  the 
future.  The  only  thing  she  wished  for  was  to 
see  Aubrey  once  more.  There  seemed  no 
immediate  probability  of  that  wish  being 
granted,  however. 

Her  beauty,  her  grace,  her  modest  and  ele- 
gant manners,  attracted  considerable  notice 
from  the  numerous  visitors  who  frequented  the 
house,  although  she  was  rarely  seen,  and  when 
she  did  appear,  was  obliged  to  sit  quietly  in  a 
distant  corner  of  the  drawing-room. 

Among  those  who  distinguished  her  with 
unusual  favour  was  an  Indian  General,  who, 
though  old,  and  known  to  be  of  an  irritable 
and  tyrannical  disposition,  was  a  cynosure  of 
attraction  to  match-making  mammas  and 
marriageable  daughters.     He  was  immensely 
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rich,  was  a  bachelor,  was  agreeable  enough 
when  in  a  good  humour,  and  by  no  means  re- 
pelled the  advances  of  those  who  testified  an 
inclination  to  enter  on  a  flirtation,  which  led 
more  than  one  fair  maid  or  artful  widow  to 
fancy  that  she  had  acliieved  a  conquest.  Some 
decidedly  wicked  stories  were  told  of  the  General 
— in  fact,  some  people,  who  were  secretly  jea- 
lous of  his  popularity,  declared  that  he  was  a 
horrid  old  reprobate.  But  the  anecdotes  which 
were  circulated  respecting  him,  so  far  from  in- 
juring the  General  in  the  estimation  of  his 
admirers,  only  served  to  render  him  a  greater 
favourite. 

For  some  reason,  best  known  to  himself. 
General  Ampthill  chose  to  fix  his  regards 
on  Miss  Eaymond.  Probably  more  than  one 
reason  induced  him  to  honour  her  to  such  an 
extent — the  principal  ones  being  that  she  did 
not  try  to  attract  his  attention,  and  that  she 
would  not  minister  to  his  vanity  by  pretending 
to  be  in  love  with  him.  Another  reason  was, 
that  he  determined  he  would  never  marry  any 
of  the  brilliant  beauties  who  fluttered  in  the 
sunshine  of  fashion.  He  fully  intended  to 
marry,  chiefly  to  torment  and  disappoint  a 
numerous  tribe  of  nephews  and  nieces  who 
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were  speculating  on  his  property  ;  and  he  also 
did  not  want  his  name  to  expire ;  but  he  de- 
sired that  his  wife  should  be  completely  sub- 
servient to  him,  while  looking  and  moving  a 
personage  of  whom  he  should  not  be  ashamed. 
Year  after  year  he  had  deferred  offering  him- 
self as  a  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  Hymen  and 
of  necessity,  for  he  hated  the  notion  of  being 
shackled  by  matrimonial  fetters,  and  he  had 
never  met  any  one  whom  he  cared  to  place  at 
the  head  of  his  future  household.  But  this 
girl  seemed  to  suit  him  exactly.  She  was  the 
perfection  of  grace  and  elegance ;  she  was  ap- 
parently entirely  without  either  friends  or  re- 
latives to  interfere  with  him,  should  he  acci- 
dentally carry  his  ideas  of  marital  authoritj' 
too  far ;  she  was  young,  beautiful,  docile,  and 
she  struck  his  fancy — pleased  him  as  no  other 
girl  had  ever  pleased  him. 

Yal  was  totally  unconscious  of  the  triumph 
she  had  achieved  in  making  a  conquest  of  the 
redoubtable  Indian  warrior.  Indeed,  there  was 
no  w^ay  in  which  she  could  learn  the  gratifying 
fact,  for  she  never  addressed  any  of  the  visitors, 
and  he  spoke  to  her  only  in  monosyllables,  at 
rare  intervals. 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  the  General,  on 
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ascertaining  that  he  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the 
shafts  of  Dan  Cupid,  contemplated  marriage. 
He  was  perfectly  aware  that  the  young  lady 
was  nothing  beyond  a  humble  companion ;  but 
as  he  had  nobody  to  please  save  himself — or 
chose  to  think  so, — and  did  not  care  a  straw 
what  the  world  thought  or  said,  he  quickly 
made  up  his  mind  to  ask  Lady  Charrington  a 
few  leading  questions  with  regard  to  her  pro- 
tegee. 

The  Countess  was  frank  with  him.  She 
told  him  the  history  of  the  young  girl. 

The  General  was  at  first  startled,  and  quitted 
Lady  Charrington  with  somewhat  uncomfort- 
able sensations.  He  did  not  altogether  like 
the  notion  of  marrying  the  daughter  of  a  street 
musician,  though  his  own  father  had  been  no- 
thing better  than  a  private,  who  rose  to  be 
a  sergeant-major  and  then  a  commissioned 
officer. 

"  Hang  it !"  he  reflected,  as  he  concealed 
himself  behind  an  outspread  Globe  in  a  win- 
dow-seat at  the  "  United  Service,"  "  that 
would  be  rather  too  much.  What  the  deuce 
— am  I  bewitched  ?  How  is  it  that  this  little 
girl  has  taken  my  fancy  so  completely  ?  I 
have    seen    dozens    of    girls,    prettier,    more 
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fashionable,  with  the  most  fascinating  manners, 
clever,  sparkling  with  wit,  who  have  almost 
told  me  they  would  have  me  if  I  asked  them 
— yet  this  girl  is  making  a  perfect  fool  of  me. 
I  can't  understand  it.  Confound  it,  I  shall 
keep  out  of  her  way." 

He  tried  to  avoid  her,  and  succeeded  in 
carrying  out  his  intention  for  about  three 
weeks.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  he  found 
himself  unable  to  resist  the  temptation  of 
going  again  to  the  house  of  Lady  Charrington. 
He  brought  with  him  a  magnificent  bouquet 
for  Val,  which  he  offered  with  an  odd  mixture 
of  confidence  and  embarrassment. 

Val,  surprised,  was  about  to  refuse  the  prof- 
i'ered  gift,  but  a  look  from  Lady  Charrington 
made  her  accept  it.  When  the  General  had 
departed,  the  Countess  gave  the  young  girl  a 
hint. 

"  You  must  be  blind  not  to  see  that  General 
Ampthill  is  in  love  witli  you,"  she  said. 

"  Li  love  with  me  ?''  rej)eated  Yal,  incre- 
dulously.    "  Impossible  !" 

"  Why  impossible  ?  Do  you  say  that  from 
mock  modesty,  or  from  real  ignorance  ?" 

''  Oh — why — he  is  so  old — he  might  be  my 
fatlier." 

VOL.  II.  3 
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"  That  lias  nothing  to  do  with  it.  I  tell 
you  he  is  in  love  with  you,  and  if  you  play 
your  cards  judiciously,  you  may  do  very  well." 

Val  shrugged  her  shoulders  disdainfully. 

"I  can  assure  you  that  there  are  many 
young  ladies  of  good  birth,  with  beauty  and 
accomplishments,  who  would  be  mad  with  joy 
if  they  could  secure  the  Indian  millionaire  and 
redoubted  warrior,"  said  Lady  Charrington, 
coldly.  "  You  must  be  very  foolish  not  to  feel 
thankful  for  such  a  golden  opportunity.  How- 
ever, I  shall  not  interfere.  The  General  is, 
certainly,  old  enough  to  know  what  he  is 
about,  and  I  can  give  you  no  further  advice 
on  the  subject.  He  asked  me  some  questions 
respecting  you  a  few  days  ago,  and  I  told  him 
all  I  knew  of  your  history.  He  has  not 
spoken  to  me  about  you  since,  but  from  his 
conduct  this  morning,  I  judge  that  you  have 
a  fair  chance  of  being  Mrs.  Ampthill  at  no 
very  distant  period." 

"  It  is  impossible,"  said  Val.  "  And  even 
if  he  told  me  that  he  wished  to  marry  me — 
which  he  will  not — I  would  tell  him  plainly 
that  I  do  not  like  him." 

"  Then  you  deserve  never  to  be  anything 
better   than   a   humble    companion,    a    poor 
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miserable  dependant,  all  your  days/*  said 
Lady  Charrington,  with  marked  displeasure. 

Truth  to  tell,  Lady  Charrington  would  have 
been  very  glad  to  have  seen  Val  fairly  settled, 
so  that  she  could  be  relieved  of  the  control 
which  she  was  unwillingly  obliged  to  exercise 
over  her  destiny.  She  scarcely  liked  Miss  Eay- 
mond,  and  she  was  beginning  to  feel  a  little 
jealous  of  the  attention  which  she  attracted, 
although  she  took  care  that  no  one  should  fall 
into  error  as  to  her  real  position.  She  had 
received  General  Ampthill's  semi- confidence 
with  great  satisfaction,  for  she  never  doubted 
of  his  success  with  Yal,  if  he  should  resolve  on 
asking  her  to  become  Mrs.  Ampthill.  Erom 
his  demeanour  she  felt  certain  that  he  had  been 
seriously  smitten  by  the  beauty  of  her  jjrotetjee. 
To  find  objections  emanating  from  Val  there- 
fore irritated  her;  for,  in  addition  to  inter- 
fering with  her  projects  for  getting  rid  of  her, 
it  showed  such  an  impertinent  presumption  to 
contemplate  refusing  a  prize  which  so  many 
fair  hands  would  have  stretched  forth  so 
eagerly  to  snatch. 

"  What  does  the  girl  expect  ?"  she  asked 
herself,  indignantly.  ''  Perhaps  she  wants  to 
have  the  great  catch-match  of  the  season — the 
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Earl  of  Marclimont,  who  is  only  twenty-five, 
•is  as  handsome  as  Apollo,  and  has  an  income 
of  thirty  thousand  a  year?  That  silly,  silly 
notion  of  her  being  the  daughter  of  my  sister- 
in-law  has  turned  her  head,  though  she  ought 
to  have  felt  j^erfectly  humiliated  by  falling  into 
such  a  ridiculous  mistake.  It  makes  me  angry 
to  see  such  absurdity.  She  cannot  be  in  love 
with  anj^body  else  ?" 

She  paused  to  consider,  if  this  were  possible. 

"  Could  it  be  so  ?  Yet  who  could  she  prefer  ? 
Grirls  are,  however,  sometimes  very  childish. 
There  was  Isabel  Hervey,  who  had  half  the 
eligible s  sighing  for  her,  and  yet  ran  away  with 
her  brother's  tutor ;  and  Mabel  Lonsdale,  who 
refused  a  millionaire  to  marry  a  struggling 
artist ;  and  Julia  Dairy mple,  who  jilted  Lord 
Sandford,  to  unite  her  fate  with  that  scape- 
grace Alf  Murray.  I  must  try  to  find  out  if 
Val  likes  any  one  else." 

However,  as  it  is  a  somewhat  delicate  thing 
to  ask  a  young  lady,  "  Pray,  are  you  in  love 
with  anybody  ?"  Lady  Charrington  was 
obliged  to  defer  putting  the  question  until 
some  favourable  opportunity  should  present 
itself. 

The  chance  of  Val's  becoming  the  wife  of 
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a  man  of  sach  importance  as  General 
Ampthill,  however,  induced  the  Countess  to 
treat  her  with  much  more  kindness  and  even 
deference  than  she  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
indulging  her  with.  A  few  days  subsequent 
to  their  conversation  regarding  the  General, 
she  proposed  to  take  her  to  the  opera. 

Even  to  a  misogynist  of  eighteen,  the  pros- 
pect of  going  to  the  opera  for  the  first  time  is 
very  enchanting.  Val  had  heard  a  good  deal 
of  the  wonders  of  the  opera,  and  her  curiosity 
was  strongly  excited.  She  was  so  pleased 
that  for  a  time  she  forgot  all  her  own  private 
miseries,  and  looked  forward  with  eager  ex- 
pectation to  her  visit  to  the  marvellous  region 
of  harmony. 

When  Val  was  dressed  for  the  great  night 
— it  was  one  of  the  unfashionable  nights,  but 
that  made  no  difference  to  her,  as  she  did  not 
know  that  every  evening  was  not  alike — she 
looked  so  lovely  that  she  gazed  at  her  reflection 
in  the  mirror  with  astonishment.  She  was  ar- 
rayed (at  the  Countess's  desire  and  expense)  in 
a  dress  of  light  fleecy  tulle  over  pink  silk, 
looped  up  with  pink  and  white  flowers,  her 
neck  and  arms  adornedwithjewels  which  Lady 
Charrington   insisted   on     her   wearing;    her 
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beautifal  hair  was  arranged  faultlessly  b}' 
Jessop  in  the  latest  fashion;  and  Avhen  the 
adroit  waiting-maid,  who  took  a  professional 
pleasure  in  decking  her,  threw  over  her 
shoulders  a  Avhite  cacliemire  opera  cloak,  she 
looked  like  some  graceful  fancy  sketched  by  a 
painter.  She  could  not  subdue  a  glow  of 
girlish  vanity,  as  she  swept  past  the  various 
mirrors  on  her  way  to  the  drawing-room,  to 
await  Lady  Charrington,  and  she  involuntarily 
stepped  with  the  air  of  a  princess. 

Lady  Charrington  viewed  her  appearance 
with  unqualified  satisfaction,  and  told  her  so, 
frankly. 

"  You  look  charming,  my  dear,"  she  said. 
"  I  am  perfectly  well  satisfied  with  your  ap- 
pearance.    I  am  sorry  you  are  not  my  niece." 

Val  did  not  answer,  and  they  descended  to 
the  carriage. 

"  What  a  pity  she  is  not  a  person  I  could 
introduce,"  thought  Lady  Charrington.  "How- 
ever, if  she  becomes  Mrs.  Ampthill,  the  matter 
will  be  very  different.  No  one  will  know  any- 
thing of  her  origin — she  is  the  daughter  of  an 
obscure  musician,  that  is  all.  Nobody  will 
know  she  is  an^^hing  but  a  respectable  orphan ; 
and  money  does  so  much.     She  will  be  rich, 
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and  people  will  be  onty  too  eager  to  pay  court 
to  her.     Besides,  I  will  befriend  her." 

The  gaiety  and  novelty  of  the  scene,  when 
they  reached  Bow-street,  bewildered  Val.  It 
really  was  a  splendid  scene.  Brilliant  and 
elegant  equipages  dashing  up  in  rapid  succes- 
sion to  the  grand  entrance  ;  the  eye  dazzled  by 
a  kaleidoscopic  display  of  coachmen's  wigs, 
legs  of  horses,  magnificent  calves  encased  in 
ghstening  silk,  coronetted  panels,  lovely  satin 
opera  hoods  and  lovelier  satin  cheeks,  bright 
diamonds  and  brighter  eyes,  excruciating  white 
neckcloths,  and  superb  whiskers,  and  splendid 
hammer-cloths  pertaining  to  those  "jewel 
boxes  on  wheels  called  carriages ;"  tiie  rattling 
of  wheels,  the  clattering  of  hoofs,  the  vigorous 
rebukes  of  the  belted,  buttoned,  and  blue- 
coated  emissaries  from  Scotland-yard,  the  bang 
of  falling  steps,  with  the  half- muttered  impre- 
cations of  tremendous  and  awe-inspiring  foot- 
men— all  formed  a  whirl  sufficient  to  impress 
a  novice. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  Yal's 
feelings  of  wonder,  of  delight,  on  entering  the 
magic  precincts  of  the  opera-house.  She  hardlj" 
knew  where  to  turn  her  gaze.  The  lights,  the 
gilding,  the  crowd  of  elegantly-dressed  persons, 
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the  exquisite  scenery  on  the  stage,  the  delicious 
music — for  the  curtain  had  risen  before  their 
arrival — all  bewildered  lier  with  pleasure. 

After  the  first  wonder  had  passed  off,  how- 
ever, her  attention  was  completely  chained  b}' 
the  music.  She  leaned  forward  half  concealed 
by  the  curtain  which  Lady  Charrington  had 
drawn  across,  and  listened  with  eager  interest 
to  the  singers.  Tlie  opera  was  "  Le  Nozze  di 
Figaro ;"  and  though  she  did  not  understand 
clearly  what  wa^  going  on,  being  altogether 
ignorant  of  the  piece,  she  drank  in  every 
sound  with  ecstacy. 

Lady  Charrington  leaned  back,  completely 
screened  from  observation,  and  contemplated 
Val.  Her  feelings  towards  the  young  girl  were 
of  a  curiously  mixed  nature.  She  almost  liked 
her — she  could  not  help  admitting  that  fact — 
for  she  was  so  beautiful,  so  elegant,  so  perfectly 
good-tempered,  so  winning  in  her  manner, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  resist  the  species 
of  fascination  which  she  unconsciously  ex- 
ercised. 

"  'Tis  a  thousand  pities  that  she  is  tlie  child 
of  such  parents;  yet  I  can  scarcely  believe 
that  she  is  not  a  lady  by  birth.  Her  bearing 
is  innately  aristocratic,  and  there  is  a  hauglity 
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fifrace  about  her  wliicli  is  alto^*etlier  at  variance 
witli  her  apparently  ignoble  origin.  She 
puzzles  nie ;  she  is  charming,  absolutely 
charming.  I  do  not  marvel  that  Greneral 
Ampthill  is  captivated  with  her.  Poor  child, 
it  does  seem  cruel  that  she  must  be  shut  up 
like  a  nun,  just  because  her  parents  happened 
to  be  low  people." 

Her  meditations  were  suddenly  interrupted 
by  a  faint  cry  of  surprise  from  Val,  who  was 
srazins:  with  evident  astonishment  at  the 
Cherubino. 

"  What  is  the  name  of  that  singer,  madam  ?" 
she  asked,  turning  to  Lady  Charrington. 

"  Ah,  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  an  old  school 
friend  of  yours  had  just  come  out  —  Eose 
Atherley,  the  daughter  of  the  composer.  She 
appears  under  the  name  of  Mademoiselle 
Artigo.  I  don't  think  she  will  obtain  much 
success.  Alboni  does  not  tremble  for  her 
crown,  I  think.  You  will  notice  how  indif- 
ferent everybody  is  to  her." 

Yal  was  not,  of  course,  able  to  judge  of  the 
opinion  of  the  audience ;  and  even  if  she  had 
been  very  learned  in  the  signs  and  tokens  of 
operatic  approval  or  disapprobation,  she  was 
too  intent  on  watching  Eose  to  think  of  any- 
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thing  else.  She  was  too  inexperienced  to  be 
able  either  to  pronounce  a  fair  judgment  on 
Eose's  performance ;  for,  to  her,  the  young 
singer  appeared  to  perform  wonderfully  well. 

Rose  did  not  want  for  confidence,  and  she 
really  was  not  a  bad  actress.  She  sang  tole- 
rably well,  but  was  far  from  being  equal  to 
the  average  of  Italian  opera  performers.  Her 
singing  was  not  bad  enough  to  provoke  cen- 
sure, but  it  was  not  good  enough  to  secure 
apj)lause. 

''  How  well  she  looks!"  said  Val,  at  length, 
turning  again  to  Lady  Charrington,  as  Eose 
left  the  stage.  "  She  is  very  handsome,  and  she 
sings  very  well — don't  you  think  so  ?" 

"  No,  most  decidedly  not.  She  is  an 
abominably  bad  singer,  and  she  is  too  stout," 
answered  the  Countess.  "  I  should  be  glad  if 
she  succeeded,  for  I  like  her  father ;  but  I 
don't  think  there  is  much  chance  of  her  making 
any  favourable  impression.  Why,  child,  you 
sing  twice  as  well.  Her  voice  is  as  hard  as 
iron,  whilst  yours  is  soft  and  sweet." 

Val  looked  up  to  see  if  she  were  jesting. 

"  The  only  advantage  she  has  over  you  is, 
that  she  is  not  daunted  by  want  of  impudence," 
added  Lady  Charrington,  with  a  slight  smile. 
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"  Do  you  really  think  I  sing  well  ?  But  I 
cannot  sing-  as  Eose  sings." 

"  Nonsense.  I  see  Madame  Kartsclikinskow 
in  one  of  the  boxes  opposite.  How  superLly 
she  is  dressed !" 

At  this  instant,  while  Lady  Charrington 
was  levelling  her  lorgnette  at  her  sister-in-law, 
Yal  blushed  crimson.  She  had  just  caught 
sight  of  Captain  Yerner,  who  was  in  the  stalls, 
sweeping  the  house  with  his  opera-glass.  She 
stifled  a  second  cry  of  surprise,  and  did  not 
tell  Lady  Charrington  that  he  was  there. 

Captain  Verner,  who  had  just  come  in,  saw 
Val,  although  she  was  half  concealed  by  the 
curtain  of  the  box.  She  knew  that  he  saw  her  ; 
but  he  did  not  move  from  his  place,  continuing 
to  look  about  the  house  with  an  unconcerned 
aspect.  Yal  was  flushed  with  pleasure  as  she 
remembered  how  beautiful  she  looked ;  and  a 
thrill  of  joy  ran  through  her  heart  at  the 
thought  of  the  immediate  meeting  with  him. 
She  was  rejoiced  that  Lady  Charrington  did 
not  see  him,  though  she  wondered  greatly 
that  she  seemed  unconscious  of  his  presence. 

The  curtain  drew  up  again,  and  she  was  so 
absorbed  by  the  magic  of  the  scene,  that  she 
could  think  of  nothing  else.     She  followed  the 
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movements  of  the  singers,  especially  the 
"  Cherubino"  of  the  night,  with  a  feverish  admi- 
ration. Occasionally,  she  glanced  towards  the 
Captain,  who  sat  perfectly  quiet,  and  who  did 
not  make  the  slightest  intimation  that  he  saw 
her  or  the  Countess. 

The  curtain  fell  on  the  second  act.  Val 
looked  down  again  for  the  Captain ;  he  was 
o-one,  and  she  looked  about  all  round  the 
theatre,  vainly  trying  to  discover  him.  At 
length  she  saw  him,  at  the  back  of  one  of  the 
private  boxes,  speaking  very  earnestly  to  a 
lady  who  had  been  sitting  alone. 

A  sj)asm  of  jealousy  seized  Yal ;  why,  she 
knew  not.  She  drew  back  entirely  within  the 
shadow  of  the  box,  and  watched  Captain 
Verner.  She  was  perfectly  well  aware  that 
she  had  no  right  to  interdict  his  speaking  to 
any  other  lady,  yet  she  felt  as  angry  as  if  she 
had  been  formally  engaged  to  hiui. 

Love  is  a  very  singular  disorder.  It  is  for- 
tunate that  this  history  does  not  contain  much 
love-making,  for  I,  the  present  chronicler,  kno^v 
nothing  about  it,  and  would  most  probably 
commit  some  ludicrous  mistakes  in  attempting 
to  describe  it. 

Captain  Verner  remained  for  several  minutes, 
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talking,    and    smiling    occasionally ;    then   he 
quitted  the  box. 

Yal  felt  as  if  all  the  lights  in  the  house  had 
been  suddenly  extinguished.  Her  pleasure 
was  spoilt  for  tliat  evening. 

Lady  Charrington,  looking  round,  saw  her 
gazing  fixedly  at  the  solitary  occupant  of  the 
box  exactly  facing  them. 

"  You  know  that  the  lady  opposite  is  the 
sister  of  Eose  Atherley?" 

It  was  not  a  cousin,  even. 

"  I  did  not  know,"  said  Yal. 

"  Yes.  She  is  a  concert-singer.  She  tried 
to  come  out  at  the  Opera,  but  her  voice  was 
not  strong  enough.  She  is  a  very  charming 
singer  in  a  room,  though  she  cannot  hll  a 
theatre.  Her  father  was  very  much  disap- 
pointed at  her  failure.  It  is  a  pity  he  will  not 
be  consoled  by  the  success  of  his  younger 
daughter." 

Yal  did  not  know  what  to  say,  so  remained 
silent. 

"  Eose  would  make  an  excellent  burletta 
singer,"  continued  the  Countess.  "  Her  sis- 
ter's health  will  not  allow  of  her  performing 
on  the  stage  at  all ;  besides,  she  is  not  a  good 
actress.    It  is  a  pity  she  did  not  make  a  better 
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match,  for  slie  might  then  have  left  the 
stage." 

Val's  face  became  illumined. 

"  She  is  married,  then  ?" 

"  Yes,  she  made  a  foolish  match.  He  was 
an  artist — a  scene  painter.  I  believe  he  has 
some  little  reputation — ah  !  I  see  your  friend 
General  Ampthill  in  the  stalls." 

This  time  Yal  hid  herself  completely  behind 
the  curtain,  hoping  that  he  would  not  observe 
her.  He  had  only  just  come  in,  to  see  the 
ballet,  which  was  his  favourite  part  of  the 
entertainment.  He  looked  about,  and  catch- 
ing sight  of  Lady  Charrington,  quitted  his 
place  and  went  round  to  lier  box.  Lady  Char- 
rington received  him  with  the  most  bemtching 
sweetness  of  manner,  and  moved,  as  if  to  inti- 
mate that  she  considered  he  was  about  to  re- 
main. He  took  the  hint,  and  immediately 
established  himself  on  one  of  the  chairs.  He 
was  evidently  astonished  and  delighted  with 
the  brilliant  appearance  of  Miss  Raymond, 
and  gazed  at  her  with  such  undisguised  admi- 
ration that  she  turned  away  her  head  indig- 
nantly—  a  method  of  avoiding  his  homage 
which  did  not  serve  her,  for  he  openl}^  told 
her  that  he  was  pleased  with  her  radiance  and 
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beauty,  though,  unfortunately,  with  such  an 
ah  of  condescension  that  he  simply  succeeded 
in  raising  her  ire  against  him. 

To  her  annoyance,  the  Greneral  did  not  leave 
them  again,  and  tormented  her  by  devoting 
his  attention  almost  exclusively  to  her.  He 
was  a  very  amusing  companion  to  those  who 
could  understand  his  stories  and  anecdotes. 
He  could  talk  about  almost  anybody  and  any- 
thing, fluently  and  lightly ;  he  had  a  thousand 
resources,  gossip  of  things  and  people  past 
and  present.  Having  lived  for  the  last  dozen 
years  in  London  and  Paris,  he  had  innumerable 
anecdotes  of  the  clubs,  the  saloons,  men  and 
women,  composers,  singers,  dancers,  managers, 
people  both  before  and  behind  the  curtain — all 
told  in  the  same  easy,  floating-on-the-surface 
style.  The  most  trifling  story,  in  his  hands, 
seemed  to  gain  new  piquancy.  If  he  occa- 
sionally made  a  mistake,  it  was  only  in  acci- 
dentally admitting  that  he  remembered  things 
which  must  have  happened  at  a  period  anterior 
to  that  in  which  he  was,  by  his  own  reckon- 
ing, a  very  little  boy.  Sometimes  he  became 
entangled  in  awkward  dilemmas  in  this  way, 
and  it  then  required  his  utmost  skill  to  extri- 
cate himself  adroitly. 
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The  General,  who  had  a  great  deal  of  tact, 
observed  that  Miss  Eaymond  did  not  seem  in 
the  least  entertained  by  his  brilliant  conversa- 
tion, and  that  she  evidently  did  not  under- 
stand one  sentence  of  what  he  was  saying ;  so 
he  quickly  changed  the  current  of  his  discourse, 
and  addressing  himself  directly  to  her,  suc- 
ceeded in  really  interesting  her  by  a  sketch  of 
the  opera,  its  story,  its  composer,  and  its  ante- 
cedents, and  followed  up  his  advantage  by 
giving  her  a  clear  idea  of  the  opera  generally, 
and  gradually  won  her  attention,  till  she  her- 
self marvelled  at  finding  that  she  was  listening 
to  him  with  acknowledged  interest. 

"  By  the  way,"  said  the  General,  suddenly, 
to  Lady  Charrington,  "  I  heard  a  curious  ru- 
mour to-day." 

"  Indeed  !     May  I  ask  its  nature  ?" 

"  Why,  I  heard  that  the  beautiful  Eussian 
countess,  Madame — I  always  forget  her  name 
— has  come  over  to  England  to  dispossess  the 
Earl  of  Charrington  of  his  title  and  the  estates 
appertaining  thereto.  It  can't  be  true.  I  told 
half-a-dozen  fellows  I  did  not  believe  it." 

"  You  will  perhaps  be  surprised  to  learn,  on 
authority,  that  it  is  perfectly  true,"  replied  the 
Countess,  with  a  mischievous  smile. 
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"  True  !     Why— liow— I " 

"  Nay,  I  am  not  at  present  permitted  to 
reveal  the  history  of  the  case.  Madame  Kart- 
schkinslvow  has  written  to  Lord  Charrington. 
He  will  be  in  England  within  two  months, 
and  it  will  then  probably  be  settled.  His 
lordship  is  now  in  the  Holy  Land." 

"  I  don't  understand — it  seems  an  extraor- 
dinary thing.  I  suppose  there  will  be  a  law- 
suit ?" 

"  I  do  not  think  so.  The  proofs  which 
Madame  Kartschkinskow  possesses  of  her  iden- 
tity are  so  clear  that  no  one  could  possibly 
dispute  them." 

"  She  is  then — who  is  she  ?" 

"  My  dear  General,  I  must  repeat  that  I  am 
not  at  liberty  to  say  anything  more  at  present." 

"  You  pique  my  curiosity.  I  shall  obtain 
an  introduction  to  the  Countess  herself,  and 
find  out  all  about  it." 

"  Have  you  seen  her  ?  She  is  in  the  third 
box  from  the  stage  on  this  tier,  on  this  side. 
She  is  the  lady  with  the  diamond  tiara.  I 
don't  know  who  the  others  are." 

G-eneral  Ampthill  looked  with  interest  at 
the  Eussian  countess  who  was  causing  so  much 
gossip;  and  then,   as  Lady  Charrington  had 
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declared  that  she  could  not  gratify  his  curiosity, 
he  resumed  his  former  discourse. 

At  last  the  ballet  was  about  to  begin,  and 
General  Ampthill,  who  would  not  lose  that 
even  for  Val's  sake,  left  the  box.  Lady  Char- 
rington  rose,  and  Yal  followed  her. 

They  were  descending  the  staircase  when  the 
Countess  started.  Some  one  had  uttered  her 
name  in  a  very  low  tone.  She  turned,  and  saw 
Captain  Verner. 

Her  face  betrayed  the  surprise  and  gladness 
she  felt. 

"  Captain  Yerner  !"  she  exclaimed.  "  I  did 
not  know  that  you  were  in  London,"  she  added, 
in  a  slightly  reproachful  accent. 

"  I  came  up  from  Dartford  only  this  after- 
noon. I  intended  to  call  on  you  in  the  morn- 
ing. I  did  not  anticipate  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
you  this  evening." 

"  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  see  you  to- 
morrow," said  Lady  Charrington,  smiling,  as 
she  passed  on. 

Yal  delayed  a  second.  A  glance,  a  fen^ent 
pressure  of  the  hand — nothing  more.  Then 
she  hurried  after  Lady  Charrington,  who  was 
looking  round  for  her. 
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CHAPTEE  lY, 

CAPTAIN  VERNER  FEELS  INDIGNANT. 

The  next  morning  Captain  Verner  called.  Lady 
Charrington  was  alone  when  he  came.  She 
had  given  Yal  some  needlework  to  do,  which 
would  occupy  her  for  about  an  hour  and  a 
half. 

The  Captain  was  in  the  best  spirits  possible, 
and  particularly  amusing.  He  did  not  pay  a 
mere  flying  visit,  but  remained  for  an  uncon- 
scionable length  of  time.  Lady  Charrington 
was  in  a  flutter  of  delight ;  and,  by  some  for- 
tunate chance,  no  other  callers  appeared  to 
disturb  her  serenity.  In  all  probability  she 
would  not  have  felt  so  pleased  had  she  known 
that  the  Captain  stayed  with  the  object  of 
seeing  Yal.  He  did  not  betray  any  impatience, 
but  at  last  he  inquired,  with  a  careless  polite- 
ness, if  Miss  Eaymond  was  well  ? 
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"  Yes — oil  yes/'  replied  Lady  Charringtoii. 
''Are  not  these  birds  most  beautiful,  Captain 
Verner?''  she  continued,  quickly,  drawing  his 
attention  to  a  pair  of  Indian  birds  which  were 
in  a  cage  near  her. 

"  Very  beautiful,"  answered  Captain  Yerner, 
absently.     Soon  after,  he  went  away. 

As  he  was  going  from  the  house,  he  looked 
up,  and  saw  a  pale,  eager  face  at  one  of  the 
windows  above. 

Val,  who  knew  now  that  Lady  Charrington 
was  determined  on  preventing  a  meeting  be- 
tween her  and  Captain  Yerner,  was  in  a  perfect 
oassion.  She  strained  her  eyes  after  tlie  Cap- 
tain's "  greys,"  as  they  disappeared,  and  then 
stamped  her  foot  with  vehement  anger — anger 
all  the  more  concentrated,  because  she  could  not 
openly  direct  it  against  any  one. 

"  Yes,"  she  muttered  to  herself,  "  I  am  no- 
body— I  belong  to  nobody.  My  lady  doesn't 
know  the  species  of  refined  torture  she  inflicted 
on  me  this  morning ;  at  least,  she  does  know 
perfectly  well,  and  that  makes  it  a  hundred 
times  worse,  if  that  could  be.  To  think  that 
he  was  absolutely  in  the  house,  and  that  I  was 
not  permitted  the  pleasure  of  even  speaking  to 
him.     Oh,  I  wish — I  wish  I  knew  whether  my 
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father  is  alive  or  not.  AVill  this  uncertainty 
ever  cease?  Ah,  if  I  had  really  been  the 
daughter  of  Madame  Kartschkinskow,  my  iate 
would  have  been  different." 

Captain  Verner,  on  his  side,  reflected. 

"  Confound  it !  I  wonder  why  Lady  Char- 
rington  ignored  my  inquiry  for  Yal  ?  Very 
singular.  I  can't  imagine  why  she  didn't  allow 
her  to  come  down — for,  of  course,  it  wasn't  b}' 
the  girl's  own  wish  that  she  did  not  appear.  It 
is  a  confounded  shame  for  anybody  to  treat  a 
girl  in  this  manner.  I  will  see  her,  and  speak 
to  her,  let  my  lady  the  Countess  play  the  duenna 
ever  so  much.  What  reason  can  she  have  for 
keeping  Yal  out  of  the  way  ?  I  suppose  she  is 
like  most  other  fine  ladies,  and  likes  to  tyran- 
nize over  her  dependants.  She  shan't  tyrannize 
over  that  poor  girl  very  long,  if  I  can  help  it. 
I  hate  injustice." 

The  Captain  felt  absolutely  indignant. 

Lady  Charrington,  it  may  be  observed,  had 
no  fixed  motive  for  desiring  to  prevent  a  meeting 
between  Captain  Verner  and  Miss  Eaymond ; 
but  a  vague  fear  of  the  effect  v/hicli  the  youth 
and  beauty  of  Val  might  create  rendered  her 
suspicious,  and  determined  to  obviate  a  possi- 
bility of  rivalry  in   any   shape.     Though  she 
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now  liked  Val  after  a  fashion,  and  felt  her 
society  almost  a  necessity. 

Val  was  walking  to  and  fro,  with  something 
of  the  aspect  of  a  tragedy  queen,  in  her  own 
apartment,  when  a  tap  broke  in  on  her  reflec- 
tions. 

"  Come  in,"  she  said. 

One  of  the  maids  appeared  on  the  threshold. 
"  If  you  please,  my  lady  wants  you  in  the 
drawing-room ." 

"  I  shall  be  down  presently,"  said  Val. 

In  a  few  moments  she  descended,  and  nearly 
stamped  again  with  anger,  being  in  a  particu- 
larly bad  humour,  on  seeing  General  Ampthill 
sitting  with  the  Countess.  She  made  a  formal 
curtsey  to  him,  and  then  sat  down  in  a  remote 
corner  of  the  room.  The  Greneral,  however,  did 
not  choose  to  be  treated  in  this  manner,  and 
going  towards  her,  he  insisted  on  shaking  hands 
with  her,  and  making  many  minute  inquiries  re- 
garding her  health,  how  she  had  liked  the  opera, 
&;c.  Then,  despite  her  coldness,  he  launched 
into  a  lively  conversation,  or  rather  monologue, 
for  Val  uttered  scarcely  a  word  in  answer  to 
his  sallies. 

Val,  ignorant  of  almost  everything  of  which 
Greneral  Ampthill  discoursed,  was  not  capable 
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of  enjoying  his  really  brilliant  conversational 
powers.  She  was  intelligent,  and  had  he  talked 
of  such  things  as  are  to  be  found  in  books,  she 
might  have  liked  to  listen  to  him,  and  have 
tried  to  reply.  But  the  General  talked  of  men, 
and  life,  and  of  the  present,  rarely  of  books  or 
the  past.  If  he  spoke  of  books,  it  was  to  ask 
what  you  thought  of  the  new  novel,  or  the  new 
poem,which  was  creating  such  a  sensation ;  but 
as  for  indulging  in  criticism,  or  entering  into 
more  than  the  flimsiest  analysis  of  a  literary 
work,  he  possessed  neither  the  inclination  nor 
the  nower. 

Val  uttered  an  inaudible  sigh  of  relief  when 
he  quitted  them ;  and  when  Lady  Charrington 
told  her  she  was  going  for  a  walk  in  St.  James's 
Park,  the  young  girl  gladly  ran  off  to  dress 
herself,  and  in  a  few  minutes  was  waiting  for 
the  Countess. 

Lady  Charrington  seldom  appeared  in  public 
with  her  companion,  only  permitting  her  to 
attend  her  at  rare  intervals  when  on  shopping 
expeditions.  This  was  almost  the  first  time 
she  had  allowed  Val  to  accompany  her  for  a 
walk. 

"  Poor  child,"  she  argued,  "  I  do  not  intro- 
duce her  into  society,  and  nobody  knows  any- 
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thing  about  her,  excepting  that  she  acts  in 
the  capacity  of  humble  companion  to  me. 
There  is  no  danger  of  her  father  ever  claiming 
her,  for  I  am  certain  he  must  be  dead ;  and  if 
she  marries  General  Ampthill,  as  of  course  she 
will  if  he  asks  her,  she  will  at  once  step  into  a 
fixed  position.  It  is  cruel  for  one  so  young 
and  beautiful  to  be  completely  excluded  from 
the  world.  She  might  as  well  be  an  Ursuline 
nun,  poor  creature  !" 

So,  with  a  benevolent  intention,  she  pur- 
posed to  gradually  draw  Val  a  little  more 
within  the  light  of  the  social  sun. 

The  afternoon  was  lovely,  and  Yal  felt  her 
spirits  rise  as  she  sauntered  through  the  Park 
with  her  mistress.  There  were  a  good  many 
people  walking,  but  Lady  Charrington  did 
not  recognise  any  one.  Suddenly  a  young 
lady,  who  was  walking  alone,  leading  a  tiny 
dog  by  a  ribbon,  stopped,  stared  at  Val,  and 
then  moved  aside,  as  if  to  pass  on. 

"  Rose  Atherley  !"  exclaimed  Yal,  starting, 
as  she  recognised  her  old  school  friend. 

"Val  Raymond,"  said  the  young  lady,  with 
a  smile. 

Val  hesitated,  undecided,  in  her  ignorance 
of  etiquette  —  when    Lady  Charrington    gra- 
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ciously  bowed  to  the  young  singer,  and  said 
to  Val— 

"  You  would  like  to  speak  to  your  friend  ? 
I  shall  walk  on,  and  if  I  do  not  return,  you 
know  your  way  home.  Miss  Eose  Atherley,  I 
believe  ?"  she  added,  smiling. 

Miss  Atherley  curtsied,  though  she  was 
ignorant  of  the  name  of  the  lady  by  whom  she 
was  addressed. 

"  Miss  Atherley,"  repeated  Val,  hurriedly, 
in  great  fear  that  she  was  committing  some 
terrible  breach  of  etiquette,  "  this  is — the 
Countess  of  Charrington." 

Lady  Charrington,  in  nowise  offended,  ex- 
tended her  hand. 

"  I  am  one  of  your  father's  oldest  friends,  I 
believe.  Miss  Atherley,"  she  said.  "  I  was 
present  last  night  when  you  appeared  as 
'  Susanna'  at  the  Opera.  I  hope  you  will 
succeed  in  the  career  which  you  have  chosen." 

"  I  am  much  obliged  for  your  ladyship's 
kind  wishes,"  said  Rose,  with  another  curtsey. 

"  I  know  that  you  must  have  many  things 
to  communicate  to  each  other,"  added  Ladv 
Charrington.  "  I  shall  therefore  leave  you 
together.     Adieu !" 

She  bowed,  and  walked  on. 
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''Well?"  said  Eose,  abruptly,  as  Lady 
Charrington  quitted  them.  "  Walk  this  way 
— it  is  quieter.  What  a  time  it  is  since  I  last 
saw  you !  How  have  you  been  getting  on — 
eh?  I  hope  you're  glad  to  see  me — but  of 
course  you  are.  I  am  really  glad  to  see  you. 
You're  very  much  improved.  Don't  you  think 
/  am  very  much  improved,  too — not  that  I 
needed  it,  you  know,"  she  added,  laughing. 
"  But  how  do  you  think  I  look  ?" 

She  drew  a  little  back,  as  if  for  Val  to 
admire  her.  She  was  superbly  dressed,  and 
was  certainly  looking  exceedingly  handsome. 

Val  laughed,  though  she  did  not  answer. 

*'  Well,  come,  tell  me  all  about  everything," 
resumed  Miss  Atherley.  "  What  have  you 
been  doing  ever  since  I  saw  you  last?" 

"Oh,"  replied  Yal,  with  a  faint  sigh,  "I 
have  been  with  Lady  Charrington  ever  since  I 
left  school." 

Eose  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

"  I  don't  envy  you,"  she  said.  "  I  hear  she 
is  proud,  exacting,  and  selfish,  although  she 
pretends  to  be  so  amiable.  I  don't  know  if  it 
is  true." 

"No;  she  is  very  kind  to  me." 

"  You  sigh,  nevertheless.    You  are  her  com- 
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panion,  I  suppose  ?     Do   you  go  much  into 
society  ?" 

Val  shook  her  head.  "  I  never  go  any- 
where.'' 

"  How  ? — ridiculous.  She  has  not  brought 
you  out,  then  ?  She  doesn't  take  you  to  balls 
and  parties,  and  that  sort  of  thing  ?" 

"Never.  I  am  only  her  companion,  you 
know,"  said  Val,  with  a  slight  bitterness  of 
tone. 

"  But — I  thought  you  were  a  relation  of 
hers?  I  don't  understand  why  she  should 
not  introduce  you.  You  belong  to  the 
family  ?" 

"  No." 

"  No  !  I  thought  you  did.  Then  why  did 
she  adopt  you?" 

"  She  has  not  adopted  me.  I  am  simply 
her  companion." 

Rose  opened  her  eyes,  and  it  was  evident 
that  Miss  Baymond  sank  some  fathoms  in  her 
estimation  after  this  confession. 

"Then  you  are  not  to  be  introduced  into 
society  ?" 

"  I  think  not — I  am  very  sure  I  shall  not 
be  allowed  to  be  otherwise  than  what  I  am." 

"  Have  you  made  any  conquests  since  you 
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came  to  London  ?  How  long  have  you  been 
in  London  ?" 

"  Since  April." 

"Are  you — I  suppose  you  are  not  im- 
prisoned, or  locked  into  your  room,  or  shut  up 
in  a  glass  box  like  the  lady  in  the  '  Arabian 
Nights  ?'  You  see  people  sometimes,  I  sup- 
pose?" Miss  Eose  was  not,  seemingly,  con- 
scious of  the  very  great  rudeness  she  was 
guilty  of  in  thus  putting  questions  to  her 
friend  Yal. 

"  I  seldom  see  anyone  who  comes  to  the 
house.  Sometimes  I  sit  in  the  drawing-room, 
when  visitors  are  there." 

"  But  you  don't  speak  much  to  them,  I 
suppose  ?" 

"  ISTever.  I  suppose  Lady  Charrington 
doesn't  wish  me  to." 

"  Well,  upon  my  word,  I  wouldn't  be 
treated  so  for  the  world.  What  a  fool  you 
must  be,  with  your  fine  voice,  to  put  up  with 
such  nonsense.  I  wouldn't  remain  a  poor  de- 
pendant if  I  had  a  fortune  in  my  throat. 
Have  you  any  chance  of  getting  married  ?" 

Yal  blushed  crimson;  then  the  blood  re- 
ceded from  her  cheeks,  leaving  her  perfectly 
pale. 
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"  Yes  ? — No  ?"  demanded  Rose. 

"  Just  as  you  like." 

"  You  won't  answer  ?  Well,  I  see  how  you 
are  situated,  altogether.  You  mustn't  mind 
my  talking  to  you  in  this  free  style,  you 
know ;  it's  only  my  way.  I  must  tell  you 
about  myself.  I  have,  as  you  know,  come  out 
at  the  Opera.  Papa  took  me  over  to  Italy,  to 
finish  my  musical  education,  and  then  he  ob- 
tained an  engagement  for  me  at  the  theatre  in 
Florence.  I  did  very  well  there,  and  then  I 
came  to  London." 

"  Do  you  like  it — I  mean  being  a  singer  ?" 

Rose  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

''  Pretty  well  for  that.  I  don't  care  much 
about  it.  It's  as  good  as  anything  else.  I 
don't  mind  telling  you,  though,  that  I  am 
very  sure  I  shall  never  do  at  the  big  theatres. 
I  am  not  a  fool,  and  I  am  not  blinded  by 
vanity.  I  can  see  clearly  enough,  even  when 
it  is  against  my  own  interest,  and  I  am  per- 
fectly certain  I  shall  never  be  able  to  do  big 
bow-wow ;  it  isn't  in  me — I  am  not  capable  of 
it.     There,  don't  you  admire  my  candour  ?" 

Val  looked  at  her.  "  You  sing  beautifully, 
I  think." 

"You  don't  know  anything  about  it,  my 
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dear.  Floretta  failed,  and  I  shall  fail.  Papa 
is  desperately  fond  of  me,  even  fonder  than  he 
is  of  Floretta,  and  he  thinks  I  ought  to  do 
wonders.  Never  mind ;  I  know  what  I  shall 
do."  She  shrugged  her  shoulders  again,  as 
was  her  habit. 

"What  wiU  you  do?" 

"  Never  mind.     Can  you  keep  a  secret  ?" 

Val  laughed.  "  If  you  cannot  trust  me,  do 
not  try  me,"  she  said. 

"  Well — no,  I  have  changed  my  mind. 
After  all,  it  isn't  a  thing  of  much  consequence 
— to  you,  I  mean — and  then,  I  may  not  do  it. 
Is  that  Captain  Yerner  ?  I  am  rather  near- 
sighted." 

Val  looked  in  the  direction  she  indicated. 
The  Captain  was  approaching,  and  had  seen 
them. 

"  What  a  handsome  fellow  he  is !  He 
was  born  to  be  a  soldier.  Do  you  know 
him?" 

She  turned  suddenly,  looked  at  Yal,  and 
discovered  her  secret  in  her  face,  though  by 
merest  accident.  With  a  self-command  of 
which  nobody  would  have  suspected  her,  how- 
ever, she  did  not  betray  in  her  own  counte- 
nance that  she  detected  anything  unusual,  and 
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turned  away  as  suddenly,  inclining  her  head 
to  Captain  Yerner  at  the  same  moment. 

"  How  do  you  do  ?"  she  said,  as  he  came 
up.  "  I  saw  you  in  the  theatre  last  night. 
How  did  you  like  the  performance  ?  Oh,  yes, 
of  course" — she  interrupted,  as  he  was  about 
to  pay  her  some  neatly-turned  compliment — 
"  I  know  what  you  are  going  to  say.  Sj)are 
me,  for  pity's  sake.  I  was  surfeited  last  night ; 
I  want  a  little  respite  this  morning." 

A  flush  of  pleasure  overspread  Val's  ex- 
pressive face  as  she  touched  Aubrey's  oflered 
hand,  and  replied  to  the  few  ordinary  inquiries 
which  he  addressed  to  her. 

A  momentary  embarrassment  fell  on  the 
group.  Eose  was  only  too  conscious  that  she 
was  in  the  way,  and  formed  an  objectionable 
third,  albeit  she  could  not  see  how  she 
could  quit  the  lovers — for  such  she  decided 
them  to  be.  To  all  her  gay  sallies,  Captain 
Yerner  replied  with  an  evident  effort,  while 
Yal  did  not  utter  more  than  an  occasional 
monosyllable. 

"  We  are  about  as  lively  as  a  modern  five- 
act  tragedy,  or  Paris  of  a  wet  day,"  she 
thought,  when  they  had  walked  a  little  far- 
ther.    "  This    will    never    do.     We   look    as 
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forlorn  as  three  geese  who  had  come  out  on  a 
rainy  day  without  their  umbrellas.  I  must 
not  play  spoil-sport,  but  maintain  my  charac- 
ter for  good-nature.  I  must  retire  as  grace- 
fully as  is  possible  under  the  circumstances. 
Good  heavens !"  she  suddenly  exclaimed, 
drawing  out  her  watch,  and  affecting  conster- 
nation, ''  I  must  go.  I  ought  to  have  been 
at  the  theatre  half  an  hour  ago.  You  must 
excuse  my  running  away,"  she  added,  with  a 
dash  of  sarcasm. 

''  We  must  pardon  the  desertion  in  con- 
sideration of  the  necessity  which  induces  you 
to  leave  us,"  said  Captain  Verner,  smiling. 

"  I  meant  to  have  talked  a  great  deal  to- 
day, contrary  to  my  usual  habit,"  said  Eose, 
addressing:  Yal.  "  I  dare  say  I  shall  see  vou 
again,  though.     Come,  Tip." 

She  shook  hands  with  them,  and  went 
away  with  her  little  dog. 

"  I  am  glad  she  was  considerate  enough  to 
go,"  said  Aubrey  Yerner,  "  and  I  am  very 
glad  I  chanced  to  meet  you,  for  I  thought  I 
should  have  great  difficulty  in  finding  an  op- 
portunity of  speaking  to  you.  You  are  thinner 
than  when  I  saw  you  last,  and  you  seem  pale. 
You  are  not  well  ?" 
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"  I  am  a  little  tired,  that  is  all,"  answered 
Yal.  "  I  am  glad  to  meet  you.  But  I  must 
not  stay  long,  because — because  Lady  Cliar- 
rington  might  want  me,  and  might  be  dis- 
pleased if '' 

"  Is  she  exacting  ?" 

"  Yes — no — no,  I  don't  think  she  is — ^13 ut 
I  am  afraid — ^that  is,  not  exactly  afraid.  I 
should  not  like  to  displease  her.  She  is  so 
cold  to  me  when  she  is  displeased,  and  I  have 
nobody  to — to  talk  to." 

"  That  isn't  a  very  agreeable  state  of  affairs," 
said  Aubrey,  reflectively,  pulling  the  ends  of 
his  moustache.  "  She  doesn't  appear  to  treat 
yon  very  kindly." 

"  Oh,  she  is  much  kinder  now  than  she  used 
to  be.  I  sometimes  think  I  wonld  like  to 
leave  her,  but  then  perhaps  the  next  person  I 
might  go  to  might  not  behave  more  good- 
naturedly.  I  am  sometimes  dissatisfied, — but 
after  all,  what  does  it  matter  ?" 

At  this  moment,  the  young  girl  was  too 
happy  to  care  much  about  any  worries  which 
might  at  other  times  weigh  heavily  on  her  heart. 

"  Your  life  seems  a  somewhat  lonely  one," 
resumed  Captain  Verner,  with  an  almost 
melancholy  intonation  of  voice. 

VOL.  II.  5 
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Val  suddenly  checked  a  sigli. 

"  By-and-by  it  will  be  all  right,"  he  added  ; 
"  let  us  hope  for  the  best.  Poor  child,  every- 
body has  troubles  to  plague  them." 

"I  know  it.  I  was  not  complaining.  I  am  only 
tired  of  the  inertia  to  which  I  am  condemned. 
I  should  like  to  go  into  the  world,  and  take 
part  in  the  business  of  life,  of  which  I  am  at 
present  not  even  a  spectator." 

The  Captain  looked  down  with  a  curious 
half-smile  at  her  young  face. 

"  Do  not  be  too  anxious  to  quit  even  your 
irksome  retirement,"  he  said,  with  the  air 
of  a  patriarch.  "  The  real  business  of  life  is 
very  wearisome,  and  very  much  worse  than 
monotony." 

"  Yet  is  it  not  better  to  wear  away  through 
hard  work  than  to  rust  from  inaction  ?" 

Aubrey  did  not  reply,  but  bowed  to  some 
one.  Val  looked  up,  and  saw  General  Ampt- 
hill  slowly  riding  past  them.  She  slightly 
inclined  her  head,  and  then  dropped  her  parasol 
to  avoid  the  necessity  of  further  recognition. 

"  You  know  General  Ampthill  ?"  said 
Aubrey.     "  Do  you  like  him  ?" 

"  No.  However,  it  is  not  fair  to  say  so.  I 
am  so  slightly  acquainted  witli  him.     I  have 
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seen  him  at  Lady  Charrington's  house  occa- 
sionally, very  rarely." 

"I  don't  like  him  myself,"  observed  the 
Captain  meditatively.  "  He  is  not  a  man  I 
could  like.  Yet  he  is  exceedingly  popular  with 
some  people.  I  believe  he  is  a  favourite  with 
Lady  Charrington.  If  I  were  not  convinced 
that  his  good-humour  was  not  to  be  ruffled,  I 
should  have  imagined  he  frowned  as  he  re- 
turned my  nod  just  now." 

He  started  slightly,  and  a  sudden  change 
passed  over  his  face  as  he  spoke.  Val,  who 
was  looking  at  him,  followed  the  direction  of 
his  glance,  and  saw  him  fix  his  eyes  with  an 
expression  of  anxiety  on  a  gentleman  who  was 
passing  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  walk. 
This  personage  was  rather  above  the  middle 
height,  and  had  a  lofty  and  elegant  bearing, 
a  dark,  bronzed  complexion,  superb  whiskers 
and  moustache,  which  were  already  slightly 
grizzled,  and  eyes  keen  and  searching  as  those 
of  a  hungry  tiger.  His  face  was  decidedly 
handsome,  and  the  expression  was  that  of  a 
man  who  was  perfectly  imperturbable  in  his 
temper  and  yet  of  such  determination  of  cha- 
racter, that  to  conceive  a  plan  was  to  carry  it 
out  ruthlessly. 
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Captain  Verner  observed  this  gentleman  for 
some  minutes, — until,  in  fact,  lie  was  nearly 
out  of  sight.  It  was  impossible  to  tell 
whether  the  stranger  had  recognised  him  or 
not;  for  the  piercing,  glittering  eyes,  while 
glancing  with  eagle-like  rapidity  in  every 
direction,  did  not  appear  to  settle  on  any  par- 
ticular object. 

"  My  uncle,"  said  Aubrey,  at  length — "  my 
uncle.  Colonel  Gordon." 

He  said  no  more, — he  did  not  tell  her  that 
he  was  glad  his  uncle  had  not  apparently 
observed  him. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  all  his  future  ex- 
pectations were  from  this  uncle  ;  and  if  he 
married  against  his  uncle's  wishes,  or  in  any 
other  way  displeased  him,  he  had  nothing  to 
depend  on  but  the  pay  of  a  captain  of  dragoons. 

"  He  has  been  a  kind  friend  to  me," 
added  Aubrey.  "  Nay,  friend  is  a  weak  word, 
as  we  use  it  now.  He  sent  me  to  school  and 
to  college,  bought  my  commissions  as  ensign 
and  lieutenant,  and  has  spared  neither  trouble 
nor  expense  to  advance  me  in  every  way." 

"  I  suppose  you  like  him  very  much,  then  ?" 

"  1  do — he  is  a  good  old  boy.  You  are  near 
home  now — I  shall  not  come  any  further." 
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They  parted,  Val  going  towards  lier  home, 
Aubrey  turning  in  the  direction  of  Pall  Mall. 
Val  was  glad  that  he  did  not  attend  her  to  the 
house,  for  she  was  afraid  of  being  seen  with 
him  by  Lady  Charrington,  having  a  shrewd 
suspicion  that  the  Countess  was  vexed  at  even 
the  slight  acquaintance  which  she  supposed  to 
exist. 

She  did  not  find  Lady  Charrington  at  home, 
however,  and  might  have  spared  herself  any 
anxiety.  She  enjoyed  an  entire  hour  of  un- 
disturbed meditation  before  her  mistress  re- 
turned. 
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CHAPTEE  V. 

LADY  CHARRINGTON  IS  PERPLEXED. 

An  acute  twinge  of  jealousy  had  seized  General 
Amp  thill  on  seeing  Miss  Eaymond  walking 
with  Captain  Yerner,  and  for  a  week  he  deter- 
mined he  would  not  give  her  another  thought. 
He  considered  that  once  he  had  honoured  her 
with  his  favouring  glance,  she  should  have  re- 
served her  words,  her  smiles,  her  ver}^  thoughts, 
for  him  alone.  He  mentally  bestowed  a  good 
many  imprecations  on  her  for  her  ingratitude ; 
and  when  General  Ampthill  was  angry,  he  did 
not  pause  to  measure  his  expressions. 

He  stayed  away  so  resolutely  for  seven  or 
eight  days  that  at  last  Lady  Charrington  began 
to  wonder.  She  supposed,  however,  that  his 
fancy  had  been  only  ephemeral,  and  that  second 
thoughts  had  prevailed  with  him  so  far  that  he 
could   not   bear   to   exalt   the    child  of  such 
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parents  as  Val's  to  the  dignified  position  of 
being  Mrs.  Amptliill.  Either  that  or  the  in- 
vincible coldness  of  Yal  had  entirely  dis- 
couraged him. 

"  You  have  lost  an  excellent  chance,"  she 
said  to  her  companion,  somewhat  angrily, 
"  You  deserve  it.  How  could  you  be  such  a 
ninny  ?"  Yal  did  not  answer.  "  I  really  feel 
angry.  You  will  never  have  such  a  brilliant 
opportunity  again.  Why,  if  you  had  been  an 
heiress,  the  child  of  respectable  parents,  it 
would  have  been  an  honour  for  you  to  receive 
an  offer  from  a  man  like  Greneral  Ampthill." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  'respectable* 
parents  ?"  asked  Val,  fired  with  a  sudden  ebul- 
lition of  passion.  Her  temper  had  not  become 
improved  of  late. 

Lady  Charrington  slightly  raised  her  shoul- 
der, and  smiled  irritatingly,  Val  thought. 

"My  parents  were  respectable,"  continued 
Val,  indignantly.  "  I  know  that  they  were 
poor,  but  poverty  is  not  a  crime  nor  a  disgrace. 
It  is  very  cruel  of  you  to  insult  me  by  such  a 
hint." 

The  tears  rushed  to  her  eyes  as  she  spoke, 
and  Lady  Charrington  was  touched. 

"Come,  come,  Val,  don't  be   a  fool,"  she 
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said,  with  more  kindness  of  manner.  "  I 
spoke  only  for  your  good,  my  child.  You 
know  that.  I  think  you  have  not  acted  with 
the  commonest  prudence  with  regard  to  our 
friend.  But  it  cannot  be  helped.  There  is 
one  thing  I  should  wish  to  ask  you — but — 
I  am  afraid  of  hurting  your  sense  of  delicacy." 

She  hesitated,  then  hurried  on. 

"  I  cannot  believe  that  you  would  wilfully 
fling  away  a  chance,  especially  such  a  brilliant 
one,  if — if  you  were  not — if  you  did  not — I 
mean — In  short,  do  }' ou  prefer  anyone  else  ?" 

The  red  blood  rushed  over  Yal's  face  and 
neck.  But  this  did  not  betray  her,  for  it  was 
not  to  be  supposed  that  she  could  listen  un- 
moved to  such  a  speech. 

"  Will  you  confide  in  me  ?"  continued  Lady 
Charrington.  "  Tell  me — have  you  seen — do 
you  know  anyone  whom  you  like — on  whom 
you  have  already  bestowed  your  heart  ?" 

Yal  remained  silent,  bending  down  her  head 
on  the  edge  of  the'  couch  whereon  she  was 
seated. 

"  My  child,  I  am  really  anxious  to  befriend 
you.  Yet  you  do  not  trust  me  as  one  friend 
should  trust  another.  You  withhold  all  your 
confidence   from  me.      You  tell  me  nothing. 
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I  can  hardly  ever  extract  anything  but  mono- 
syllables from  you.  Will  you  not  answer  me  ? 
either  yes  or  no." 

"  I  don't  think  you  are  justified  in  asking 
such  questions/'  replied  Yal,  raising  her  head, 
and  speaking  almost  defiantly.  "  You — I 
"  she  could  not  continue. 

Lady  Charrington  gazed  fixedly  at  her. 
There  was  a  silence  of  some  minutes'  duration ; 
then  the  Countess  said,  tranquilly — 

"  You  are  an  exceedingly  foolish  and  incom- 
prehensible child.  You  need  advice,  you  need 
guidance,  like  every  young  girl,  and  you  will 
not  accept  it.     I  cannot  understand  you." 

Yal  remained  obstinately  silent.  She  dared 
not  speak,  in  fact,  for  she  felt  convinced  that 
Lady  Charrington,  so  far  from  sympathizing 
in  her  heart-secret,  would  take  advantage  of 
her  if  she  betrayed  herself 

The  Countess  reflected  for  a  few  moments. 
"  She  does  love  some  one,"  she  thought.  "  If 
she  did  not,  there  would  not  be  this  hesitation, 
this  evident  desire  to  maintain  a  certain  degree 
of  mystery.  Who  can  it  be  ?"  She  ran  over 
the  brief  list  of  all  the  persons  whom  Yal  could 
by  any  possibility  have  spoken  with — but  from 
this   list   she  unaccountably  omitted   Captain 
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Verner.  "I  cannot  imagine  who  it  can  be. 
Stay — perhaps  it  was  some  person  whom  she 
saw  while  at  school.  That  she  is  attached  to 
some  one  I  am  perfectly  convinced.  Then," 
she  said,  aloud,  "  you  refuse  to  confide  in  me, 
Valentine  ?" 

"  No — I — ^you — I  have  no  confidence  to 
bes — I — you  torment  me,"  exclaimed  the 
young  girl,  after  vainly  trying  to  form  some 
connected  sentence.  "It  is  unjust — it  is 
cruel." 

"Very  good,"  coldly  replied  Lady  Char- 
rington,  rising,  and  walking  to  the  opposite 
side  of  the  apartment. 

At  this  instant  Greneral  Ampthill  was  an- 
nounced. Val  rose  hurriedly,  and  went  to  a 
distant  window,  while  Lady  Charrington  ad- 
vanced with  her  usual  bewitching  smile  to 
greet  her  visitor. 

The  Greneral  had  sworn  to  himself  that  in 
going  to  visit  Lady  Charrington  he  was  merely 
obeying  the  dictates  of  fashion  and  of  necessity, 
nothing  more.  He  knew  that  the  Countess 
would,  in  all  probability,  feel  hurt  and  offended 
if  he  did  not  call,  and  so  he  felt  himself  obliged 
to  look  in  on  her.  He  glanced  in  the  direction 
of  Lady  Charrington's  humble  companion,  and 
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replied  to  lier  slight  curtsey  by  a  formal  bow ; 
then  he  made  himself  particularly  agreeable  to 
Lady  Charrington,  and  chattered  away  like  an 
elderly  magpie. 

Lady  Charrington  was  puzzled  by  his  manner. 
He  was  evidently  angry,  yet  he  did  not  give 
one  the  idea  of  a  person  who  considered  his 
advances  rejected;  rather  the  contrary.  He 
was  gay  and  lively,  though  somewhat  obviously 
so,  and  resisted  for  a  long  time  the  magic  influ- 
ence which  Val  exercised  over  him. 

He  was  vexed  to  find  that  by  degrees  his 
indignation  evaporated,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
approach  her,  and  address  her,  notwithstanding 
her  resolute  coldness.  This  coldness  he  persisted 
in  attributing  to  bashfulness,  to  want  of  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  even  to  art,  to  anything  but 
its  real  cause. 

Lady  Charrington  was  more  perplexed  than 
ever ;  for  Val  could  not,  without  being  obvi- 
ously rude,  refuse  to  answer  when  General 
Ampthill  spoke  to  her,  and  she  was  usually  so 
soft  and  gentle  that  it  was  impossible  for  a  by- 
stander to  define  the  limit  of  her  civility. 

All  the  Grenerars  rancour  had  melted  at  the 
end  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

"  Hang  it,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  of  course 
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she  met  him  here,  and,  after  all,  what  could  the 
girl  do  if  that  young  puppy  chose  to  walk 
beside  her  ?  She  couldn't  very  well  call  the 
police,  and  give  him  in  charge." 

He  made  up  his  mind  that  he  would  make 
her  a  formal  offer  the  next  dsLj.  Yal  happened 
to  quit  the  room  before  he  left,  and  he  intimated 
his  intention  to  Lady  Charrington. 

"  Come,  I  am  glad  it  is  settled,"  meditated 
the  Countess,  as  he  departed.  "  Of  course  it  is 
a  ver}^  different  affair  wdien  an  offer  is  fairly 
made.  She  would  not  be  so  mad  as  to  actually 
reject  it.  I  cannot  believe  anybody  would  be 
so  insane — so  blind  to  their  own  interests.  I 
shall  not  interfere  in  the  slightest  degree,  for 
some  girls  are  very  obstinate  when  anj^one 
appears  to  dictate  to  them." 

She  adhered  to  her  determination,  and  so  far 
from  volunteering  any  advice,  she  abstained 
from  mentioning  General  Ampthill's  name  any 
more  that  day.  She  was  about  to  give  a  superb 
reception,  and  she  resolved  that  if  Val  was 
engaged  to  be  married  to  G-eneral  Ampthill, 
she  w^ould  take  the  opportunity  of  introducing 
her  to  society.  There  was  not,  apparently,  the 
most  remote  possibility  of  her  father  ever  re- 
appearing ;  and  once  married,  ha\4ng  been  the 
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friend  of  Lady  Cliarrington,  there  would  be 
very  little  inquiry  as  to  Val's  origin  or  ante- 
cedents. Lady  Cliarrington  actually  liked  tlie 
young  girl,  and  meant  simply  to  announce  tliat 
she  was  the  orphan  daughter  of  a  friend — a 
musician. 

The  next  morning  Yal  was  alone  in  the 
drawing-room.  She  was  singing,  accompany- 
ing herself  on  the  piano,  having  chosen  one  of 
the  most  dolorous  pieces  in  her  collection,  ^'  The 
Plaint  of  a  Poor  Captive,"  and  was  warbling  it 
in  a  full,  rich  tone  : — 

Ah,  tell  me  why,  soft  summer  wind, 

Thou  sighest  so  plaintively  1 
Thou'rt  by  no  galling  chains  confined — • 

Thou  art  for  ever  free.  ^ 

All  other  floating  tones  around 

But  mock  captivity ; 
I  cannot  hear  one  mournful  sound — 

All  breathes  of  liberty. 

Gay  butterfly  and  happy  bee, 

As  past  my  bars  ye  fly, 
This  chained  and  pining  heart  in  me 

Seems  bursting  as  'twould  die. 

And  as  you  sing,  sweet  glad  skylark, 

Loud  warbling  as  you  soar, 
'Tis  not  for  those  of  fortunes  dark 

Your  thrilling  notes  you  pour. 
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0,  murmuring  ocean,  free  thou  art ; 
"Would  that  within  thy  breast 

This  prisoned,  wretched,  lonely  heart 
Were  once  again  at  rest. 

1,  dying,  long  that  I  once  more 
My  mountain  home  might  see, 

"Where  sad  eyes  from  my  cottage  door 
Watch,  but  in  vain,  for  me. 

Those  distant  loved  ones  I  again 

May  never  hope  to  see. 
Sweet  Death,  oh  !  loose  me  from  my  chain, 

Let  me  once  more  be  free ! 

She  was  singing  the  last  verse  when  a  servant 
suddenly  threw  open  the  door,  and  announced 
Greneral  Ampthill.  Val,  who  had  not  exj^ected 
him,  rose  in  some  confusion,  though  she  did  not 
advance  to  meet  him. 

"  I  shall  tell  Lady  Charrington  that  you  are 
here,"  she  said,  anxious  to  escape. 

"  By  no  means,  my  dear  Miss  Raymond.  My 
visit  this  morning  is — is  destined  more  espe- 
cially for  you." 

Yal  trembled — why,  she  knew  not.  She 
was  excessively  annoyed  when  he  took  her 
hand,  and,  with  a  few  flattering  words,  begged 
of  her  to  be  seated. 

"  You  cannot  be  ignorant,  my  dear  Miss 
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Raymond/'  he  began,  in  a  tranquil,  stately 
manner,  "  I  fancy  you  cannot  be  ignorant 
tliat  I  do  not  regard  you — that  is — I  hope  I 
express  myself  in  such  a  way  that  you — that, 
in  short,  I  have  long  admired  you,  and  that  my 
heart  has  not  been  proof  against  your  manifold 
attractions.  Do  not  avert  your  lovely  head,  I 
beseech  you.  Will  you — in  short,  my  dear 
Miss  Eaymond — will  you  permit  me  to  say 
that — hem — that  I  adore  you,  and  wish  to  offer 
you  my  hand,  heart,  and  fortune  ?" 

Val  was  silent.  She  was  frightened,  and 
knew  not  what  to  say.  It  was  not  until  her 
admirer,  after  waiting  a  reasonable  time  for  her 
answer — always  bearing  an  aspect  of  the  utmost 
tranquillity  and  confidence — attempted  to  seize 
her  hand,  that  she  ventured  to  raise  her 
eyes. 

"  Will  you  not  vouchsafe  me  one  word,  one 
little  word,  and  render  me  the  happiest  of 
mortals." 

"  Sir " 

"  Ah,  my  beloved,  my  dearest  Valentine,  not 
that  cold,  formal  epithet — for,  coming  from 
your  lips,  it  sounds  too  cruel." 

"General  Amp  thill,  I — pardon  me — I  do 
not — I  am  grateful  to   you   for  your — for — 
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General  Amptbill,  I  must  tell  you  plainly 
that  I  do  not — " 

The  general  would  not  credit  that  her  stam- 
mering words  meant  an}i:hing  but  a  trouble- 
some bashfulness.  Allien  he  understood, 
clearly,  bej'ond  a  question  of  doubt,  that  she 
rejected  his  suit,  his  rage  was  only  equalled  by 
his  astonishment.  He  had  been  so  entirely, 
so  totally  unprepared  for  a  negative,  that  he 
was  absolutely  unable  to  articulate  for  several 
minutes.    He  flushed  and  grew  pale  alternately. 

"  Good  morning,  madam,  good  morning,"  he 
said,  at  length,  hastily  quitting  his  seat.  "  You 
will  perhaps — good  morning,"  he  repeated,  not 
being  able,  at  the  moment,  to  think  of  a  sarcasm 
sufficiently  withering;  although, when  he  gained 
the  street,  his  ready  wit  supplied  him  with 
twenty  remarks,  one  alone  of  which  would  have 
inevitably  crushed  Yal  with  humiliation. 

His  anger  and  astonishment  were  almost 
equalled  by  Lady  Charrington's  amazement, 
when  Yal  informed  her  of  the  result  of  the 
General's  visit  and  offer.  She  could  not  find 
language  sufficiently  strong  wherewith  to  stig- 
matize Yal's  follv ;  so  she  refi'ained  fi'om  ex- 
pressing  any  opinion  whatever.  Of  course  it 
was  not  to  be  thought  of  now  that  she  could 
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introduce  her,  or  acknowledge  her  as  more 
than  a  poor  dependant.  She  was  sorry  for 
her,  at  the  same  time,  for  snch  another  chance 
never  could  by  any  possibility  again  present 
itself. 

The  night  of  Lady  Charrington's  grand  re- 
ception was  a  trying  one  for  poor  Yal.  In 
her  lonely  room  she  heard  music,  lively  echoes 
of  passing  conversation,  mirth,  and  all  the 
various  sounds  floating  from  the  superb 
apartments  thrown  open  to  the  Countess's 
guests. 

The  assemblv  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
of  the  season  :  the  rooms  were  magnificent, 
the  company,  though  numerous,  select,  the 
dresses  in  faultless  taste  ;  there  was  nothing 
wanting  to  complete  the  success  of  the  evening. 
The  house  blazed  with  lights,  and  glittered 
with  beauty.  Among  the  brilliant  crowd  were 
General  Ampthill,  Captain  Yerner,  Colonel 
Gordon,  and  the  Countess  Kartschkinskow. 
The  General  cast  a  hasty  glance  round  to 
satisfy  himself  that  his  late  lady-love  was  not 
there,  and  was  relieved  to  find  that  she  was 
absent.  Captain  Yerner,  who  guessed  pretty 
well  that  she  would  not  be  present,  was  yet 
indignant  that  she  should  be  excluded  from  the 
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pleasures  of  the  night.  The  Countess  Kartsch- 
kinskow  did  not  think  ahout  her  at  all,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  she  did  not  re- 
member Yal's  existence.  Colonel  Gordon 
was  ignorant  that  such  a  person  as  Miss 
Baymond  appertained  to  the  household  of  Lady 
Charrington. 

It  was  a  late  hour  of  the  night  when  the 
Countess  Kartschkinskow quitted  the  assembly. 
A  portion  of  the  jewelled  wreath  which  she 
wore  on  her  head  had  become  disarranged ; 
and  being,  in  right  of  her  relationship  to  her 
hostess,  privileged  to  explore  the  topography 
of  the  house,  she  went  in  search  of  an  at- 
tendant to  replace  it  for  her.  She  went  up  a 
superb  flight  of  steps  leading  to  the  apart- 
ments above,  and  seeing  a  door  slightly  ajar 
approached  it,  and  tapped. 

"  Come  in,"  said  Yal,  who  was  sitting  in 
the  room.  The  Countess  pushed  open  the 
door,  and  obeyed  the  invitation.  She  found 
the  young  companion  of  her  sister-in-law 
sitting  m  a  melancholy  attitude  by  the  table, 
evidently  trying  unsuccessfully  to  read. 

On  seeing  the  beautiful  apparition  which 
glittered  in  the  gaslight,  Val  started  up. 

"  I  thought  it   was  a  servant,"    she    said, 
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apologetically.      "I  should  not — I  beg  your 
pardon." 

"  You  have  nothing  to  apologise  for,  my 
dear  child/'  replied  her  unexpected  visitor. 
"  My  wreath  has  unfastened.  I  think  I  missed 
my  way.  I  was  seeking  for  a  room  where  I 
could  rearrange  this  tiresome  affair." 

"  You  can  do  it  here.  If  you  like,  I  will 
ring  for  a  servant,"  said  Yal. 

"0,  it  is  not  jiecessary.  Perhaps  you  will 
be  kind  enough  to  assist  me.  Is  there  a  glass- 
in  the  next  room  ?" 

Val  opened  the  door  of  her  bedroom,  and 
quickly  lighted  the  gas,  and  the  candles  on 
the  toilette-table.  Madame  Kartschkinskow 
drew  out  some  of  the  hair-pins  which  fastened 
the  glittering  circlet  of  emeralds  and  rubies, 
and  leisurely  commenced  her  task,  with  the 
somewhat  bungling  assistance  of  Yal. 

"  You  must  feel  terribly  lonely  here," 
said  Madame  Kartschkinskow,  after  a  short 
pause. 

Still  looking  in  the  glass  on  the  toilette- 
table,  she  saw  the  large  eyes  of  Yal  dilate. 
A  moment  elapsed,  then  the  young  girl  re- 
plied, with  a  little  affectation  of  cheerfulness — 

"  Yes — it  is  rather  solitary." 

6—3 
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"  Poor  child  1"  thought  the  other.  "  Geral- 
dine  ought  to  have  sent  her  somewhere  for  the 
night.  It  is  cruel  to  inflict  such  a  trial  on  a 
young,  sensitive,  and  really  beautiful  and 
elegant  girl,  of  whom  any  parent  might  justly 
feel  proud.  What  a  freak  of  destiny  to  place 
this  unhappy  child  in  such  a  false  position." 
She  knew  the  history  of  Val  to  the  minutest 
particular,  Greraldine  having  told  her  ever}^- 
thing,  not  even  omitting  the  fact  of  her  having 
originally  taken  a  fancy  to  the  child,  though 
she  passed  very  lightly  over  her  own  caprice, 
and  softened  it  as  far  as  possible.  "  Yet — yet, 
I  cannot  help  thinking  that  there  is  some 
mystery  attached  to  this  girl." 

"  Thank  you  ;  it  will  do  now%"  she  said, 
when  she  had  succeeded  in  rearranging  the 
jewelled  ornament  on  her  beautiful  black  hair. 
"  My  dear,  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  come 
to  see  me  some  day,  with  Lady  Charrington's 
permission.  My  house  is — I  will  write  down 
my  address  presently." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Yal,  with  a  sudden  vivid 
blush.  "  I  should  like  to  come  very  much  ;" 
and  she  was  sincere  in  saying  this,  for  although 
she  had  seen  very  little  of  Madame  Kartsch- 
kinskow,  she  liked  her. 
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"Don't  you  suffer  from — don't  you  feel 
your  life  somewhat  lonely?"  asked  Madame 
Kartsclikinskow,  hesitatingly,  for  slie  was 
conscious  that  she  had  no  right  to  put  such  a 
question  to  her  sister-in-law's  companion. 

"  Sometimes." 

Madame  Kartsclikinskow  secretly  approved 
of  this  prudential  answer.  She  returned  to 
the  neat  little  sitting-room,  followed  hy  Val. 

"  My  carriage  will  not  be  here  for  half-an- 
hour,"  she  observed,  glancing  at  her  watch ; 
"  and  I  do  not  feel  inclined  to  return  to  the 
frivolities  downstairs.  If  you  have  no  objec- 
tion, I  should  like  to  stay  and  have  a  little 
chat  vt^ith  you,  Miss  Eaymond.  They  are  so 
stupid,  those  people  whom  I  have  just  left." 

Yal  smiled,  and  drew  forward  a  chair  for 
her,  placing  it  in  what  appeared  the  most  com- 
fortable position.  The  Eussian  countess  sat 
down. 

"  I  should  very  much  like  to  know,"  she 
observed,  after  a  moment's  pause,  "  how  it 
happens  that  you  were  some  time  since 
possessed  with  an  idea  that  you  were  my 
cliild?" 

A  vivid  blush  overspread  the  face  of  Val. 
She  did  not  like  being  reminded  of  this ;    it 
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was  painful  and  humiliating.  She  could  not, 
however,  refuse  to  answer,  though  she  was  by 
no  means  pleased  at  having  to  acknowledge 
how  she  had  first  caught  up  the  fancy. 

"  I  will  tell  you  the  truth,  madam,"  she  said, 
with  an  effort.  And  she  honestly  related  how 
it  had  come  about.  Madame  Kartschkinskow 
listened,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  expressive 
face  of  her  young  companion. 

"  Strange,"  she  said,  more  to  herself  than  to 
Val.  "  Have  you  any  recollection  of  your 
father  and  mother  ?'* 

"  A  dim,  floating  recollection,"  replied  Val, 
sadly.  At  least,  I  remember  my  father ;  he 
was  kind — he  loved  me  so  much — and  I  loved 
him,  oh,  so  dearly !  I  cannot  remember  my 
mother.  I  sometimes  try  to  catch  a  passing 
remembrance,  but  it  flies  from  me.  They 
say,"  she  added,  turning  eagerly  to  her  visitor, 
"  that  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  my  father 
is  dead.  Oh  !  is  it  not  cruel  that  I  am  not  to 
be  satisfied  about  it  ?  Can  you  think  of  any  pos- 
sible reason  why  he  should  stay  away  all 
these  years,  and  never  come  to  claim  me  ?" 

"  It  is  simply  impossible  he  can  yet  be 
living,  my  dear  child — perfectly  impossible.  He 
would  not  be  so  inhuman  as  to  leave  you  in 
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such  miserable  doubt.  Dismiss  tlie  idea  from 
jour  mind." 

"  I  cannot — I  cannot.  I  often  dream  that 
he  has  come,  and  he  takes  me  in  his  arms,  and 
I  cHng  round  his  neck,  and  then  I  waken,  to 
find  myself  crying  bitterly.  Ah,  madam !  you 
cannot  conceive  how  bitter  it  is  to  have  no  one 
belonging  to  you — no  one  to  whom  you  have 
a  right  to  look  for  love — to — ^but  I  beg  your 
pardon — I  am  tiring  you." 

"  No,  no.  I  feel  pleased  that  you  should 
regard  me  as  worthy  your  confidence.  You 
must  get  married,  and  then  you  will  have 
somebody  to  love,  and  will  forget  your  dreams 
and  reminiscences.  You  blush.  You  have 
perhaps  thought  of  this  cure  for  your  sad 
thoughts  ?  Well,  my  dear,  I  should  like  to 
see  you  comfortably  settled.  I  think  you 
would  be  much  happier  than  you  are  now." 

"  I  don't  think  that  I  shall  ever  marry," 
said  Val ;  and  she  meant  what  she  said,  for 
though  Captain  Verner  had  always  been  kind 
and  even  obviously  marked  in  his  manner  to- 
wards her,  she  had  no  positive  reason  to  think 
that  he  was  seriously  attached  to  her. 

"  No  ?  Ah !  with  your  pretty  face  you  ought 
to  be  able  to   secure  a  tolerably  good  match. 
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But  mj  time  has  expired.  Eemember,  Valen- 
tine, you  have  always  a  friend  in  me  on  whom 
you  may  rely." 

She  offered  her  hand  to  Yal ;  then  changing 
her  mind,  kissed  her  instead  of  shaking  hands. 
Suddenly  recollecting  her  promise  of  giving 
Yal  her  address,  she  asked  her  for  a  slip  of 
paper  and  wrote  it  down.  Then  she  Avent 
away. 

The  house  still  blazed  with  light  and  splen- 
dour— ^light,  music,  gaiety,  festivity,  every- 
where save  in  that  one  little  solitary  room 
where  Yal  Raymond  sat  reading. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

CAPTAIN  VERNER  MAKES  A  FOOLISH  RESOLUTION. 

Yal's  health  began  to  give  way  at  this 
time,  SO  Lady  Charrington  counselled  her  to 
walk  for  a  certain  time  every  morning  in  St. 
James's  Park. 

This  counsel  led  to  results  Avhich  Lady 
Charrington  never  for  an  instant  contemplated. 

It  happened  that  one  morning,  as  she  was 
taking  her  customary  ramble,  Val  encountered 
Captain  Yerner.  It  might  have  been  by  acci- 
dent, but  it  was  remarkable  that  after  this  it 
very  often  came  to  pass  that  the  Captain  had 
business  which  led  him  through  the  Park 
every  morning  just  about  the  same  hour. 

The  history  of  every  love  affair  is  pretty 
much  the  same.  It  is  of  no  possible  use 
to  argue  with  people  that  they  should  not 
fall  in  love  with  some  particular  person.     It 
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was  very  imprudent  for  Captain  Yerner  to  give 
away  liis  heart  to  the  young  orphan  girl  of 
whose  origin  he  knew  nothing,  who  was  penni- 
less, friendless,  and  who  had  nothing  whatever 
to  recommend  her  besides  her  beauty,  her  good 
heart,  and  her  purity.  It  was  equally  silly 
for  Val  to  prefer  the  handsome  Captain  to  the 
wealthy  Greneral  Ampthill.  It  had  perhaps 
been  well  for  both  had  they  never  met.  But 
it  is  no  use  in  the  world  to  lecture,  for  every- 
body must  buy  their  own  experience  ;  and  very 
often  when  they  have  purchased  the  expensive 
article,  their  capital  is  gone,  and  they  have 
nothing  left  to  commence  with. 

Before  the  summer  was  half  over  they  had 
formally  plighted  their  troth.  This  was  to  be 
preserved  a  strict  secret  for  the  present,  till 
some  arrangement  could  be  made  for  their 
marriage.  Aubrey  frankly  told  Val  that  he 
almost  entirely  depended  for  his  future  pro- 
spects on  his  uncle.  Colonel  Gordon,  who  would 
never  forgive  him  if  he  married  without  his 
consent,  and  that  he  was  terribly  in  fear  of  his 
displeasure.  How  it  was  ultimately  to  be  con- 
cealed he  did  not  stop  to  consider,  and  Val 
relied  on  him,  never  pausing  to  reflect  for  her- 
self. He  also  candidly  told  her  that  the  Colonel 
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had  set  his  mind  on  Ms  (Aubrey's)  marrying 
Lady  Augusta  Sphynkes,  the  only  daughter  of 
a  neighbouring  proprietor,  Lord  de  Piramid, 
as  he  wished  to  unite  two  splendid  estates. 

"  What  a  bore  and  a  nuisance  it  is  to  be 
obliged  to  consider  all  these  things/'  said 
Aubrey,  one  morning.  "  But  it  will  all  come 
right." 

Val  was  in  a  dream  of  happiness,  hardly 
daring  to  believe  that  all  this  was  real. 

Lady  Charrington  flattered  herself  that  she 
had  at  last  made  an  impression  on  the  hitherto 
impregnable  heart  of  the  gallant  Captain.  She 
marvelled  at  first  why  he  remained  so  long  in 
town,  and  finally  settled,  entirely  to  her  own 
complete  satisfaction,  that  everything  was  go- 
ing in  accordance  with  her  wishes.  So  her 
pride  and  joy  knew  no  bounds,  and  Val  was 
the  gainer  by  the  flood  of  sunshine. 

The  summer  season  was  drawing  to  a  close. 
In  August  the  Countess  went  to  Brighton, 
taking  Val  with  her. 

It  was  the  first  time  Val  had  ever  been  near 
the  sea,  and  she  was  proportionately  surprised 
and  pleased.  At  first,  confused  by  the  noise, 
the  crowds,  the  bands,  the  carriages,  the  figures 
moving  here  and  there  on  the  Marine  Parade, 
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she  hardly  knew  what  to  look  at.  The  scene 
was  quite  different  from  what  she  had  expected. 
In  her  visions  of  the  ocean  she  had  imagined 
grand  and  gloomy  cliffs,  a  lonely  beach,  per- 
haps a  few  fishermen  dotted  along  the  shore ; 
and  although  Lady  Charrington  had  described 
to  her  this  present  scene,  she  had  never  been 
able  to  disabuse  her  mind  of  her  first  concep- 
tion. She  gazed  at  the  sea,  and  beheld  a  vast 
expanse  of  blue,  or  green,  or  gray — she  could 
not  tell  wdiicli  —  and  at  the  beach,  with 
its  numberless  and  ever-varying  groups  of 
saunterers  and  rows  of  bathing-machines,  and 
at  the  street,  with  its  never-ceasing  bustle  and 
almost  Carnivalesque  gaiety. 

Perhaps  this  was  the  happiest  and  most 
peaceful  time  of  poor  Val's  life.  She  had 
nothing  to  torment  her ;  she  was  amused  b}?" 
the  novelty  of  the  place  wherein  she  was  stay- 
ing ;  she  was  no  longer  condemned  to  a  dreary 
solitude ;  she  was  satisfied  that  she  did  not 
suffer  from  an  unrequited  passion,  and  the 
Countess  was  in  an  excellent  humour. 

Lady  Charrington  was  greatly  surprised,  a 
short  time  after  her  arrival  in  Brighton,  to 
receive  a  visit  from  Captain  Yerner,  who  had 
come  down  for  a  brief  sojourn. 
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He  had  made  up  his  mind  to  take  a  foolish 
step. 

The  Countess,  who  was  more  entangled  than 
ever  in  the  affection  she  cherished  for  the 
handsome  young  soldier,  was  in  a  fever  of 
pleasant  anticipation,  althougli  she  had  no 
other  warranty  than  her  own  imagination  for 
presuming  that  she  was  the  magnet  to  draw 
the  Captain  to  the  sea-side. 

Mrs.  Jessop,  as  remarked  by  herself,  "  had 
not  a  very  easy  time  of  it,"  nor  much  leisure 
to  indulge  in  her  own  flirtations,  for  her  mis- 
tress, latterly  very  exacting,  was  more  difficult 
to  please  in  the  matter  of  dress  than  she  had 
ever  been  since  Mrs.  Jessop  had  entered  her 
service.  At  six  or  seven- and- thirty  ladies 
begin  to  look  a  little  anxiously  in  their 
mirrors,  especially  if  they  v/ant  to  capti- 
vate an  individual  half-a-dozen  years  their 
junior. 

Lady  Charrington  generally  rose  late, 
whereas  Yal  was  up  by  six  every  morning. 
Captain  Yerner  was  fond  of  early  walks.  Thus 
it  happened  that  the  lovers  had  many  oppor- 
tunities of  seeing  each  other,  and  of  laying 
their  plans,  without  being  troubled  by  the  fear 
of  discovery,  or  the  unpleasantness  of  being 
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talked  about.  The  Captain  was  perfectly  con- 
scious that  Lady  Charrington  did  not  wish 
him  to  see  Yal,  so  he  did  not  attempt  to  ask 
for  her  when  he  called  at  the  house. 

Yal  had  nobody  to  consult,  nobody  to  whose 
opinion  she  was  obliged  to  defer,  nobody  to 
whose  guidance  she  could  trust — for  as  to 
seeking  the  counsel  of  Lady  Charrington,  that 
was  out  of  the  question.  Aubrey,  having  now 
resolved  on  the  decisive  step  of  marrying  the 
young  girl,  whom  he  loved  passionately,  was 
eager  to  hurry  on  the  affair. 

It  was  some  weeks  before  Val,  naturally 
timid  and  easily  frightened,  could  be  persuaded 
to  enter  on  so  bold  a  step  as  immediately  mar- 
rying Aubrey,  and  running  away  from  what 
she  regarded  as  her  home.  A  thousand  diffi- 
culties and  dangers  were  suggested  by  her  ir- 
resolute mind,  although  she  was  impelled  by 
every  possible  consideration  to  accede  to 
Aubrey's  —  and,  indeed,  her  own  —  ardent 
wishes. 

"  Oh,  Aubrey,  I  feel  so  terrified — it  seems  so 
dreadful  to — I  am  afraid.  I  shall  never  sum- 
mon up  sufficient  courage.  I  feel  so  afraid," 
she  said,  as  they  walked  one  morning  on  the 
beach. 
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"  That  is  not  particularly  flattering  to  me,'* 
said  Aubrey,  laughing. 

"I  don't  mean  that,  Aubrey  —  you  are 
very  unkind;  you  know  I  did  not  intend 
that.  I  meant  that  —  I  hardly  know  what 
I  mean  —  Lady  Charrington  would  be  so 
angry." 

"  I  should  hope  you  would  not  allow  Lady 
Charrington's  anger  to  weigh  in  the  balance 
against  me." 

"  Well — I  am  frightened  at  the  idea  of  run- 
ning away — it  does  seem  so  terrible.  Yet  I 
know  I  am  only  silly  to  think  so  much 
about  it." 

"Nonsense,  my  pet.  You  are  not  running 
away  from  your  own  home." 

Yal  meditated  profoundly.  Aubrey  took  it 
for  granted  that  she  merely  wanted  a  little 
coaxing,  and  judiciously  administered  it  ac- 
cordingly. By  degrees  she  grew  accustomed 
to  the  idea  of  this  hasty  marriage,  and  to  con- 
template it  with  a  certain  daring. 

"  After  all,"  she  said,  "  it  is  not  like  running 
away  from  home.  Lady  Charrington  is  only 
my  mistress — I  don't  know  why  I  stand  in 
such  awe  of  her." 

*'  Nor  I,"  said  Aubrey,  smiling. 
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"  She  could  not  prevent  my  going,  if  I  cliose 
to  go?" 

"  Certainly  not,"  replied  the  Captain,  en- 
couragingly. "She  has  no  right  to  exercise 
any  control  or  authority  whatever  over  you." 

"And  then — oh,  how  cruel  it  is — not  to 
have  a  mother,  or  sister — to  be  alone — to  have 
nobody  to  rely  on  for — But,  Aubrey,  I  must  ' 
not  speak  so.  You  love  me — and  that  is 
enough.  Ah,  I  hope  I  shall  be  a  good  and 
true  wife  to  you — always — always." 

"  There  is  no  danger  of  your  being  other- 
wise, my  dearest,"  answered  her  lover,  with  a 
confident  smile,  as  he  pressed  the  little  gloved 
hand  which  she  laid  on  his  arm,  to  give  em- 
phasis to  her  earnest  words. 

"  I  sometimes  fancy  you  must  think  me  very 
foohsh — very  babyish,  and  I  sometimes  wonder 
you  care  about  me  at  all,"  she  added,  looking 
Tip  shyly  at  him,  and  then  blushing  when  he 
answered  her  by  a  mischievous  smile,  and  by 
saying— 

"You  are  angling  for  compliments,  Val,  my 
child." 

At  last  everything  was  settled,  and  the  day 
for  Val's  flight  and  their  marriage  fixed.  They 
arranged — or  rather   he   suggested,    and    Val 
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agreed — that  everything  should  be  done  as 
quietly  as  possible.  He  intended  to  send  a 
message  to  a  friend  of  his  in  London,  a  com- 
rade in  whose  trustworthiness  he  could  confide, 
and  who  would  giye  him  every  assistance  in 
obtaining  a  licence,  and  in  managing  the  affair 
altogether.  Val  was  to  go  out  for  her  cus- 
tomary stroll  on  the  appointed  morning ;  they 
would  repair  to  St.  Nicholas'  Church  and  be 
married.  Then  Yal  could  post  a  letter  to  Lady 
Charrington,  acquainting  her  with  the  fact  ot 
her  marriage,  and  requesting  that  her  boxes 
might  be  sent  to  the  railway  station,  where 
Captain  Yerner  arranged  that  his  servant 
should  be  waiting  to  receive  them.  The  new- 
married  couple  would  immediately  go  to  some 
quiet  country  spot,  and  live  in  retirement, 
happy  in  each  other's  affection,  caring  for 
nothing  but  their  own  peaceful  content,  ex- 
isting for  themselves  alone. 

All  this  time  Lady  Charrington  was  in  the 
best  spirits  imaginable.  If  possible,  she  grew 
more  amiable  every  day,  and  was  so  good- 
natured  to  her  young  dependant  that  some- 
times the  latter  reproached  herself  for  the 
duplicity  she  was  practising.  She  did  not 
relax  the  rule  which  she  had  enforced  on  the 
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young  girl  in  London — of  rarely  admitting  her 
to  her  drawing-room  when  visitors  called ; 
neither  did  she  ever  appear  in  public  with  her. 
But  personally,  and  in  private,  she  was  kind- 
ness personified. 

The  beautiful  Countess  indulged  in  flat- 
tering dreams. 

"  He  does  love  me — I  am  certain  of  it," 
meditated  the  aristocratic  lady  a  few  days  be- 
fore that  fixed  for  the  secret  marriage.  "  Every- 
thing proves  it,  if  proof  were  necessary.  He 
stays  here,  week  after  week,  although  he  knows 
no  one  in  the  place  but  myself  He  meets  me 
continually ;  it  cannot  be  by  accident,  though 
he  makes  it  appear  so.  His  tact  is  so  delicate 
and  admirable.  He  calls  seldom,  it  is  true, 
but  then  if  he  came  frequently,  it  would  give 
people  occasion  to  gossip,  and  I  detest  being 
made  the  subject  of  tittle-tattle,  and  guesses, 
and  wise  surmises."  Then  she  w^ent  ofi"  into 
a  delicious  reverie,  in  which  she  pictured  the 
handsome  Captain  pleading  with  her,  be- 
seeching her  to  have  pity  on  him,  and  to  grant 
him  her  hand — in  happy  ignorance  that  he 
was  about  to  quit  the  place  a  married  man,  and 
that  he  was  thinking,  at  that  precise  moment, 
of  anyone  but  her. 
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"All,  child,"  slie  observed  to  Val,  who  en- 
tered the  room  a  few  minutes  later,  "  never  fall 
in  love.  It  is  a  delicious  fever — an  enchanting 
poison,  which  it  is  such  an  exquisite  pleasure 
to  drink  that  it  is  impossible  to  withdraw  the 
deadly  chalice  from  the  lips  when  once  we 
have  tasted."  She  sighed  deeply,  on  deli- 
vering this  rhapsody,  and  was  fortunately  so 
much  absorbed  in  her  own  reflections,  that  she 
did  not  notice  the  expression  of  Val's  face. 

"  Suppose,"  she  resumed,  "  suppose  you 
were  in  love — suppose  the  man  you  loved  did 
not  care  for  you — would  you  not  feel  very  bit- 
terly towards  him  ?     What  would  you  do  ?" 

Val  hesitated.  She  always  hesitated  when- 
ever Lady  Charrington  demanded  her  oj)inion. 
The  Countess  repeated  her  question,  slightly 
varied  in  form. 

"  I  don't  like  the  supposition,"  she  at 
length  said. 

"  If  I  were  placed  by  cruel  destiny  in  such 
a  position — you  know  I  am  quiet,  and  even 
gentle — well,  I  would — I  believe  I  would  try 
to  kill  him,"  said  Lady  Charrington,  passion- 
ately, with  a  strange  glitter  in  her  eyes.  "  Of 
course  I  was  only  jesting.  I  don't  know  what 
suggested  the  idea  to  me  of  putting  such  a 
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question  to  you,  my  clear,"  she  then  hastily 
added,  with  a  half  smile,  and  in  that  tone 
which  indicates  vexation  at  permitting  a 
thought  which  surprises  a  listener  to  escape 
from  the  heart. 

As  the  time  drew  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
day  of  her  marriage,  with  that  curious  para- 
doxical swift  sluggishness  which  marks  the 
progress  of  Time,  when  we  long  for  yet  dread 
his  hastening,  Yal's  feverish  anxiety  grew 
almost  unendurable. 

The  morning  before  that  iixed  for  the  secret 
union,  Aubrey  and  Yal  were  returning  along 
the  beach  after  their  usual  walk,  when  the 
young  girl  descried,  coming  towards  them, 
two  ladies,  one  of  whom  she  fancied  she  knew. 

"It  is  Eose !"  she  cried,  with  a  kind  of 
joyous  feeling. 

She  ran  to  meet  her.  Eose  was  pleased  to 
see  her. 

"  Oh,  how  do  you  do  ?  Eeally,  I  hadn't  the 
most  remote  notion  of  seeing  you  here,  though 
why  I  should  be  astonished  is  more  than  I 
can  explain.  Miss  Eaymond,  mamma.  I've 
told  mamma  all  about  you.  She  knows  you 
quite  well  from  my  oft-repeated  description — 
don't  you,  mamma,  dear  ?" 
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Mrs.  Atherley — large,  handsome,  stately  as 
ever,  though  perhaps  a  thought  more  portly, 
and  perhaps  requiring  one  or  two  breadths 
more  in  her  skirts  than  she  had  needed  some 
dozen  years  before — inclined  her  head  with  a 
superb  condescension. 

"  So,  my  dear,  this  is  your  old  school-friend? 
I  am  glad  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you, 
Miss  Raymond." 

"And  this  is  Captain  Verner.  Excuse  my 
rudeness  in  not  noticing  you  before,  mon  cher 
Capitaine.  Mrs.  Atherley,  my  mamma ;  Cap- 
tain Verner,  Mrs.  Atherley.  Captain  Verner 
knows  Floretta." 

The  Captain  bowed.  Mrs.  Atherley  swept 
a  most  magnificent  curtsey,  and  recovered  her 
balance  with  incomparable  grace.  She  liked 
officers  generally,  and  handsome,  agreeable 
officers  particularly. 

"My  Lady  is  here,  of  course?"  continued 
Eose,  addressing  Val.  "  How  charming  you 
look — as  fresh  as  a  sea-nymph.  Come,  you 
needn't  blush  at  my  compliments.  I  do  wish 
you  could  look  in  some  day  before  we  leave 
Brighton.  We  have  only  just  arrived,  so 
there's  plenty  of  time,  unless  you  are  going  ; 
even  then,  I  do  hope  you'll  contrive  to  come 
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to  see  me  before  you  go.  We  are  in  the 
King's-road.  Here's  a  card.  You  wont  for- 
get, there's  a  good  girl.  I  shall  be  so  glad  to 
see  you,  and  I've  lots  of  things  to  talk  to  you 
a;bout." 

They  had  walked  a  little  way  together — 
Eose  and  her  mother  having  turned  back  for  a 
few  minutes — when  Captain  Yerner  said  he 
must  leave  them,  as  he  had  an  apj)ointment  to 
keep.  He  went  away,  and  Yal  walked  on 
with  her  two  friends. 

Eose  looked  slyly  at  Val  when  the  Captain 
had  disappeared  in  the  distance.  Yal  blushed 
as  she  caught  the  glance. 

"  A  case  !  It  needs  no  ghost  to  tell  me 
that." 

Yal  blushed  more  deeply. 

"  What  a  habit  you  have  of  blushing,  to  be 
sure.  I  never  knew  anybody  like  you.  You 
are  as  green  as  grass  yet,  I  see.  You  should 
learn  to  keep  your  countenance.  Are  you 
engaged  ?" 

"  Y— es." 

"I  am  glad  of  it.  You  must  tell  me  all 
about  it  when  you  come,"  she  added,  in  a  half 
whisper. 

Mrs.  Atherley  was  evidently  accustomed  to 
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being  treated  witli  scant  ceremony  by  ber 
younger  claugbter,  for  sbe  took  no  notice  of 
tbis  burried  dialogue,  carried  on  in  a  very  low 
tone. 

"  I  sball  not  be  able  to  come  at  all,"  said 
Val.  ''  I — it  is  a  secret,  Eose — I — we  do  not 
want  anybody  to  know  about  it." 

"  Ob,  you  can  trust  me,  you  know.  I  don't 
go  about  gabbling  over  other  people's  affairs ; 
it  isn't  worth  while." 

"  We  are  to  be  married  to-morrow." 

"  Good  heavens  !"  exclaimed  Eose,  starting 
back.  "  If  I  were  a  man,  I  am  afraid  I  should 
have  rapped  out  a  naughty  word,  in  my  sur- 
prise. That  is  quick  work.  Ah,  you  are  a 
sly  one.  Oh,  I  must  hear  the  story.  Look 
here,  mamma,"  she  said,  turning  to  Mrs. 
Atherley,  cavalierly,  "  I  want  to  talk  to  Val, 
and  you  don't  care  about  what  I  have  to  say. 
Suppose  you  look  in  on  Burbage,  and  order 
those  boots  you  were  talking  about.  Do, 
there's  a  dear;  I  shall  be  back  before  you 
have  time  to  miss  me," 

Mrs.  Atherley  took  the  hint,  though  she 
smiled  somewhat  grimly,  as  if  she  did  not 
particularly  like  it,  and  was  about  to  obey 
her  daughter's  order,  when  Val  interposed — 
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"  Eose,  your  mamma  will  think  ns  very 
rude/' 

"  No,  slie  wont.  You  are  my  friend,  I 
believe,  and  not  liers.  You  don't  mind  our 
talking  together,  mamma  ?  Oh,  she  doesn't 
mind  it  a  straw.  Don't  discompose  yourself 
about  nothing,  my  dear  child  1" 

Mrs.  Atherley  settled  the  question  l;y 
composedly  walking  in  the  direction  of  the 
bootmaker's  shop. 

"  Now,  quick ;  I  am  all  impatience  !  Tell 
me  all  about  it,  for  we  shan't  have  too  much 
time  to  spare." 

Yal  gave  her  the  history  of  the  engagement 
between  herself  and  Captain  Yerner,  and 
finished  by  detailing  all  her  terrors  and  mis- 
givings, her  hopes  and  her  fears — or  rather, 
she  was  about  to  dilate  thereon,  when  she 
was  interrupted  by  Eose. 

"  Stuff  and  nonsense  !  Don't  tell  me  ;  I 
only  wish  I  had  such  a  chance.  Catch  me 
shaking  with  tremors  and  bosh ;  but  look 
here.  I  don't  like  the  notion  of  3'our  being 
without  a  soul  to  help  you,  and  keep  your 
courage  up.  I'll  tell  you  what— I  must  be 
your  bridesmaid." 

"  Oh,  thanks — a  thousand  thanks ;  I  shall 
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"be  so  very,  very  grateful  to  you,  my  dearest 
Eose." 

"  Don't  mention  it.  It  will  be  a  sacrifice, 
though,  for  you  know  they  s?vj,  '  Thrice  a 
bridesmaid,  never  a  bride,'  and  I  have  played 
the  part  twice  already.  Never  niind.  You 
must  promise  not  to  spoil  my  new  ribbons  by 
weeping  too  much,  that's  all.  I  only  hope 
your  marriage  will  cure  you  of  your  silly 
fudge  and  fiddlesticks  romantic  bosh,  and 
make  an  ordinary  human  being  of  you.  At 
present  you  are  just  like  those  pretty  trem- 
bling ninnies  one  reads  about  in  novels.  Well, 
at  all  events,"  she  added,  with  a  sigh,  "  you 
are  very  lucky  to  get  a  nice  fellow  like  our 
friend  Aubrey  Verner.  It's  a  pity  he  isn't 
rich ;  but  one  can't  have  everything.  Besides, 
I've  been  told  that  his  uncle.  Colonel — I  for- 
get his  name,  some  Scotch  name,  I  think — 
never  mind — I've  heard  that  his  uncle  is  im- 
mensely rich,  and  will  leave  him  all  he  has. 
Perhaps  the  Colonel  may  take  a  fancy  to  you, 
and  lavish  all  kinds  of  magnificent  presents  on 
you,  and  give  you  all  sorts  of  nice  things. 
Once  these  old  fellows  take  a  liking,  one  never 
know^s  what  they  may  not  do.  Have  you  ever 
seen  him  ?" 
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"  Once— in  the  Park." 

"Speak  to  him ?^' 

"  No — oh,  no.  I  was — I  was  walking  with 
Aub — with  Captain  Verner — and  we  saw  him 
— he  was  passing,  and  Aubrey  told  me  he  was 
his  nncle.  Colonel  Gordon." 

"Oh.  There  is  one  bad  habit  yon  have  not 
rid  yourself  of.  If  you  are  in  the  least  degree 
nervous,  or  embarrassed,  you  stammer  and  hesi- 
tate, and  say  a  thing,  then  unsay  it,  then  try 
to  begin  again,  until  you  really  make  one 
fidgetty." 

Val  laughed. 

"  So  it's  settled.  I  shall  be  punctual,  and  I 
suppose  you  will  be  also.  Stop — we  must 
arrange  where  we  are  to  meet.  Come  round 
to  our  house,  at  half-past  seven.  I  wish  you 
every  joy.  I  really  believe  you  are  actually 
in  love.  That  is  an  absurdity  I  shall  never 
be  guilty  of  —  though  I  don't  mean  that  I 
have  the  most  remote  intention  of  being  an 
old  maid.  I  very  often  speculate  as  to  what 
this  love  of  which  I  hear  so  much  is  really 
like,  and  whether  it  does  in  very  truth  exist, 
or  whether  it  originates  in  people's  imagina- 
tions. I  can  readily  understand  a  fancy,  or 
even  a  serious  flirtation,  but  as  for  this  fuming, 
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pining  passion — I  cannot  comprehend  it.  I 
know  it  must  be  a  positive  reality,  but  I  have 
always  looked  on  it  as  I  do  on  clairvoyance, 
lunacy,  second  sight,  and  similar  mental  aber- 
rations. Perhaps  I  shall  be  punished  for  my 
heresy  by  the  spiteful  little  god  some  day,  and 
obliged  to  cry  for  mercy.  Sufficient  for  the  day 
is  the  evil  thereof — and.  Saint  Cupid,  I  defy 
you! 

Val  laughed  again,  at  the  energy  with  which 
this  challenge  was  uttered. 

"  You  and  Floretta  would  get  on  famously 
together.  She  is  a  one  for  sentiment  and  all 
that  kind  of  thing.  Now  that  rubbish  dis- 
gusts me.  Floretta  was  a  horrid  bore  when 
she  fell  in  love.  It  really  used  to  aggravate 
me  to  see  her  when  she  happened  to  receive  a 
letter,  which  was  on  an  average  half  a  dozen 
times  a  week.  It  really  was  intolerable  to  see 
her  petting  up  the  scraps  of  paper  as  if  they 
were  alive,  and  falling  into  reveries,  and — ugh.'' 

She  drew  out  her  watch,  and  looked  at  the 
hour. 

"  Mamma  will  be  apt  to  grow  impatient,  and 
when  she  gets  angry,  she  isn't  an  angel  of 
peace,  I  can  assure  you.  I  must  not  keep  her 
waiting  any  longer,   or  I  shall  catch  it,  for  it 
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isn't  prudent  to  play  with  mamma's  temper, 
though  she  is  a  good  soul,  and,  I  do  believe, 
is  stupid  enough  to  be  fond  of  me.  Come,  I 
must  bid  you.  adieu.  I  shan't  fail  you  to-mor- 
row.    Keep  up  your  spirits,  at  all  hazards." 

She  kissed  Yal  affectionately,  and  went  off 
in  the  direction  of  the  shop  where  her  mother 
was  waiting.  Yal  walked  homewards,  feeling 
greatly  relieved  by  the  prospect  of  having  a 
friend  with  her  on  the  morrow,  to  support 
her  under  the  trying  ordeal  of  the  dreadful 
ceremony. 
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SUNSHINE,  STORM,  AND  CLOUD. 

The  afternoon  was  intensely  sultiy.  The  air 
was  heavy,  the  sky  was  overcast  with  thun- 
derous clouds,  through  which  occasional  gleams 
of  sunshine  came  piercing  like  arrows  from  a 
hattlement.    A  storm  was  evidently  gathering. 

While  Lady  Charrington  was  absent, 
bathing,  or  shopping,  Val  lay  supinely  on 
one  of  the  luxurious  couches  in  the  drawing- 
room — dreaming,  hoping,  fearing,  thinking 
about  the  past,  anticipating  the  future,  and 
pretending  to  read.  She  would  have  felt 
supremely  happy,  had  she  not  been  haunted 
by  an  undefined  dread  of  evil  to  come,  and  a 
very  immediate  terror  of  the  displeasure  of 
Lady  Charrington,  should  she  discover  her 
secret  before  she  could  fairly  make  her  escape. 

Tlie  folding-doors  being  nearly  closed,  the 
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monotonous  ticking  of  the  timepiece,  and  the 
silvery  chiming  of  the  quarters,  were  the  only 
sounds  which  broke  the  deep  stillness  which 
reigned  in  the  splendid  apartment. 

By  degrees  the  heat,  and  the  silence,  broken 
only  by  these  slight  sounds,  operated  somni- 
ferously  on  Val,  already  exhausted  by  the 
mental  excitement  of  the  last  few  weeks,  and 
bv  a  nigrht  of  unrest.  She  was  half  buried 
amid  the  silken  cushions,  sufficiently  near  the 
window  to  be  pleasantly  fanned  by  the  flap- 
ping of  the  curtain,  which  was  moved  lazily  by 
a  faint  breeze. 

Everything  seemed  gradually  to  become 
misty,  and  Yal's  eyelashes  drooped  slowly 
over  her  cheek.  She  was  suddenly  rendered 
conscious  that  she  was  falling  asleep  by  the 
noise  caused  by  her  book  slipping  to  the 
ground ;  but  she  was  too  weary  to  rouse  her- 
self sufficiently  to  be  able  to  pick  it  up.  Her 
eyes  closed,  at  last,  and  she  was  fairly  asleep. 

Her  dreams  were  pleasant,  if  one  might 
judge  by  the  expression  of  her  face.  They  sa}^ 
people  never  dream  in  the  day-time  ;  but  this 
is  not  true.  Once  she  turned  slightly.  She 
wore  a  very  thin  loose  white  muslin  jacket, 
fastened  with  blue  ribbons.     As  she  moved, 
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there  escaped  from  the  bosom  of  this  jacket 
a  small  crimson  morocco  case.  It  slid  with 
treacherous  softness  down  her  outspread  silk 
skirt,  and  fell  on  the  carpet  so  gently  that  its 
owner  was  not  disturbed  for  an  instant. 

She  had  lain  thus  for  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  when  a  faint  sound  of  approaching  foot- 
steps was  to  be  heard  from  the  balcony  which 
ran  round  the  house,  and  presently  Lady 
Charrington  appeared,  moving  with  languid 
steps.  She  was  dressed  in  the  lightest  of  nan- 
keen wrappers,  and  wore  kid  slippers,  which 
enabled  the  aristocratic  lady,  who  was  refined 
in  her  most  trivial  actions,  to  move  with  fairy- 
like quietness. 

Lady  Charrington  stood  for  a  moment  at  the 
French  window,  on  observing  the  sleeping  girl. 

"  She  is  exceedingly  pretty  and  graceful,'* 
thought  my  lady,  gazing  at  Val,  who  was 
lying  on  her  side,  her  head  thrown  a  little 
back,  her  face  half  concealed  by  her  arm. 
"  What  a  delicate  colour  she  has,  and  what 
beautiful  hands  and  arms.  What  is  this  ? — 
a  morocco  case  —  evidently  containing  a  da- 
guerreotype miniature  !  How  did  she  become 
possessed  of  so  expensive  a  toy  ?  Is  it  a  por- 
trait of  her  lover  ?     He  must  be  in  good  cir- 
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cumstances  to  make  a  gift  of  such  a  nature — 
to  be  able  to  spend  a  guinea  on  a  love-token. 
How  reserved — even  sly,  she  is." 

Her  curiosity  was  strongly  excited.  For- 
getting for  a  moment  her  haughty  dignity, 
she  approached  a  step  nearer,  and  examined 
the  name  which  was  inscribed  in  gold  letters 
on  the  morocco  case.  Then  she  retreated  to 
her  former  position. 

''  Claudet !  The  idea  of  this  girl  having  a 
daguerreotype  by  Claudet  ?  I  cannot  under- 
stand it.  There  is  some  mystery  here.  That 
this  case  contains  the  portrait  of  her  lover  is 
certain.  Who  can  it  be  ?  She  never  sees  any 
one.  Stay — since  we  have  been  here,  she  has 
walked  every  morning  for  at  least  a  couple  of 
hours.  Can  she  have  seen  anyone  since  com- 
iner  here  ? — ^l^ut  no — she  has  not  had  time — 
though  again,  these  girls  fall  in  love  so  quickly. 
I  hope  she  is  not  engaged  in  any  dangerous 
intrigue — but  her  manner  declares  that  she 
could  not  be  guilty  of  such  an  act.  Yet  some 
girls  are  very  artful  and  hypocritical." 

Twenty  contradictory  thoughts  ran  through 
her  brain.  She  took  so  great  an  interest  in 
Yal,  and  was  so  piqued  by  her  constant  reserve, 
that  she  felt  in  a  perfect  fever  because  she  knew 
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tliere  was  a  mystery  concealed  within  tliis 
square  piece  of  crimson  leather  which  she  could 
not  hope  to  unravel. 

As  she  meditated,  her  little  terrier  came 
bounding  towards  her  with  a  shrill  bark. 
The  noise  startled  Val  from  her  slumber.  She 
opened  her  eyes,  and  raised  herself  hastily. 
She  saw  Lady  Charrington,  and  rose.  The 
Countess  advanced  into  the  room,  and  walking 
towards  the  adjoining  apartment,  threw  open 
the  folding-doors.  Val  followed  her,  and  took 
up  one  of  the  books  which  had  just  arrived 
from  the  library. 

"  Shall  I  read  to  you,  madam  ?"  she  said, 
though  she  felt  so  weary  she  would  have  infi- 
nitely preferred  lying  down  again. 

"  Thank  you — no." 

Lady  Charrington  spoke  very  coldly.  She 
returned  to  the  other  room,  as  if  unable  to 
remain  quiet.  She  walked  into  the  balcony, 
and  began  picking  off  some  of  the  brown- 
tinged  leaves  from  the  plants ;  then  she 
chirped  to  a  couple  of  beautiful  Indian  birds 
which  hung  outside  the  window.  At  last  she 
sat  down  on  the  couch  which  Val  had  quitted, 
and,  stooping,  lifted  the  case  which  had  fallen 
from  Val's  dress  some  twenty  minutes  pre- 
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vionsly.  She  laid  it  on  a  small  side-table, 
close  to  lier,  and  leaning  back,  commenced 
playing  Vvitli  lier  dog.  Val  was  turning  over 
some  embroidery  silks,  and  rearranging  a  tiny 
work-table. 

A  few  minutes  elapsed ;  there  was  again 
nothing  to  break  the  silence  save  the  mono- 
tonous ticking  of  the  clock  on  the  chimney- 
piece.  It  chimed  out  three-quarters,  clear,  soft, 
and  silvery ;  then  there  was  again  profound 
silence.  The  usual  noises  from  the  street 
seemed  to  be  lulled  this  afternoon,  the  heat 
probably  deterring  people  from  quitting  their 
homes. 

Suddenly  a  faint,  gasping  breath,  almost  a 
half-stifled  cry,  escaped  the  lips  of  Yal.  Lady 
Charrington  heard  it,  and  looked  up — looked 
through  the  partially  opened  foldiug-doors, 
and  saw  the  young  girl  glancing  about  in  an 
anxious,  terrified  way,  first  on  this  side,  then 
on  that,  as  if  searching  for  something. 

"  She  is  looking  for  the  case,''  muttered  the 
Countess,  with  a  disagreeable  smile.  Slie  was 
sitting  so  that  her  companion  could  not  see 
the  table  on  which  the  object  of  her  hurried 
search  was  placed. 

Val  came  through  the  folding-doors,    and 
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looked  about  with  eager  eyes.  She  was  very 
pale,  and  rendered  all  the  more  nervous  by  the 
consciousness  that  she  must  not  betray  her 
excessive  anxiety,  or  that  she  was  seeking  for 
anything. 

Lady  Charrington  did  not  ask  any  ques- 
tions, but  continued  to  play  with  her  little  dog. 

Gradually  Val  came  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
place  where  she  had  been  lying,  and  where 
Lady  Charrington  was  now  sitting.  She  was 
in  an  agony  of  suspense,  for  she  knew  perfectly 
well  that  it  must  be  somewhere  within  a  certain 
radius  round  the  couch. 

When  Lady  Charrington  thought  the  poor 
girl  had  been  sufficiently  harassed — or  rather 
when  Val  must,  by  moving  a  step  closer  to 
the  window,  perceive  the  morocco  case  where 
it  lay  on  the  table — she  took  it  in  her  hand, 
and  held  it  towards  her. 

"  This  is  what  you  are  looking  for,  I  think  ?" 
she  said,  with  an  ironical  smile. 

Val  turned  ashy  pale;  then  her  cheeks 
burned  with  feverish  crimson.  For  a  moment 
or  two  she  remained  perfectly  immovable,  not 
daring  to  display  any  eagerness  to  take  the 
case,  yet  knowing  that  Lady  Charrington 
would   probably   exact    some  explanation  re- 
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garcling  it.  She  was  utterly  at  a  loss  wliat  to 
do  or  to  say.  At  length  she  advanced;  but 
Lady  Charrington  abruptly  withdrew  the  case, 
and  said  in  an  ominous  tone — 

"  Valentine,  you  are  an  orphan ;  you 
have  no  friend  to  advise  you,  for  you  have 
abeady  refused  to  accept  my  counsel,  refused 
persistently  and  obstinately  ;  you  are  young, 
you  know  nothing  of  the  world,  you  are 
romantic  in  some  of  your  notions.  I,  in 
reality,  occupy  the  position  of  your  guardian, 
although,  to  the  world,  I  appear  simply 
your  mistress.  I  have  been  thrown  into  this 
anomalous  position  by  certain  circumstances, 
to  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  recur;  and  I 
must  fulfil  the  duties  which  perhaps  a  freak 
of  my  own  originally  entailed  upon  me.  I 
dare  not  shrink  from  them." 

''Well?"  asked  Val,  defiantly,  as  the 
Countess  paused. 

"  I  am,  as  a  matter  of  conscience,  bound  to 
see  that  you  do  nothing  that  will  injm-e  you 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  I  am  bound  to  pro- 
tect you  from  danger — nay  I  will  not,  if  I  can 
help  it,  so  long  as  you  are  in  my  service, 
permit  you  to  do  anything  that  may  com- 
promise you." 
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She  hesitated  again.  Val  remained  utterly 
silent  during  this  preamble,  her  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  daguerreotype  case,  and  her  nether 
lip  tightly  clenched  beneath  her  white  teeth. 
She  was  trembling  visibly,  however. 

"  You  have  no  relatives — you  have  no  friend 
excepting  myself;  yet  I  find  that  you  are  in 
possession  of  a  portrait,  an  expensive  gift. 
The  donor  of  this  gift  is  neither  a  relative  nor 
a  friend ;  consequently,  he  must  be  a  lover. 
You  have  a  lover  of  whom  I  know  nothing." 

She  stopped  here,  as  if  anticipating  that 
Yal  would  ofier  some  explanation.  In  this 
she  was  disappointed ;  Yal  did  not  alter  her 
attitude  for  a  moment.  Next  to  the  terror  she 
felt  at  the  portrait  being  in  Lady  Charrington's 
hands,  her  chief  fear  was  that  the  spring  might 
yield  to  the  pressure  of  the  Countess's  fingers, 
and  the  case  flying  open,  the  daguerreotype 
hidden  within  would  be  revealed. 

A  sudden  thought  struck  Lady  Charrington. 

"I  remember  that  you  had  a  friend  at 
school — Miss  Atherley.    Is  this  her  portrait  ?" 

Yal  remained  silent.  She  had  uttered  only 
one  monosyllable  since  the  beginning  of  this 
scene. 

"I   must  plainly  ask    you — not  from  idle 
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curiosity,  for  it  is  a  matter  of  perfect  indif- 
ference to  me — but  from  a  desire  to  shield  you 
from  danger.  I  ask  you,  who  gave  you  this 
portrait?  And  if  you  refuse  to  answer  my 
question,  you  must  quit  my  house." 

Val  smiled  disdainfully. 

''  I  will  not  dispute  your  right  to  cross- 
examine  me,"  she  said.  "  I  decline  to  make 
you  my  confidant,  and  I  accept  the  alternative 
you  offer.  I  will  leave  your  house  as  soon  as 
you  like — never  to  return." 

Lady  Charrington  was  startled.  This  an- 
swer to  her  threat  was  totally  unexpected.  She 
shifted  her  ground. 

"  Why  do  you  so  obstinately  refuse  to  tell 
me  anything  ?"  she  asked,  more  mildly. 

*'  Why  do  you  so  obstinately  seek  to  extort 
my  confidence?"  replied  Val,  gaining  a  little 
courage,  as  she  saw  her  antagonist  draw  back. 

"  Because  I  wish  to  ^ruard  vou.  I  were 
cold-hearted,  indeed,  if  I  could  make  you  my 
companion  for  months  and  take  no  interest  in 
you. 

"  Indeed !" 

"  I  would  gladly  occupy  the  place  of  your 
elder  sister.  Come,  you  are  very,  very  un- 
grateful, but  I  will  forgive  you  if  you  con- 
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sent  to  treat  me  as  a  friend.  Tell  me  tlie 
name  of  your  lover — and  if  he  is  a  suitable 
match,  and  purposes  marrying  you " 

Val's  eyes  blazed  with  passion  at  this  insult. 

"  You  have  no  right  to  speak  to  me  in  this 
manner.  I  am  not  your  daughter,  nor  in  any 
way  related  to  3^ou.  You  have  no  right  to 
assume  any  control  over  me — no  right  what- 
ever  " 

"I  do  not  seek  to  control  you ;  I  ask  for 
your  confidence  as  a  favour." 

"  And  I  refuse  to  tell  you  anything,"  con- 
tinued Yal,  without  noticing  this  interruption, 
but  speaking  very  vehemently.  "  I  will  not 
tell  you  anything.  You  have  no  right  to  ask. 
You  talk  very  grandiloquently  about  taking 
an  interest  in  me.  You  don't  care  a  straw  for 
me.  You  care  nothing  for  me.  I  am  quite 
old  enough  to  know  what  I  am  doing,  and 
your  questions,  your  doubts,  your  insinuations 
are  an  outrage." 

"  You  are  impertinent,"  said  Lady  Char- 
rington,  icily.  "  I  can  have  no  mysteries  in 
my  house.  I  do  not  choose  to  discard  you, 
but  I  will  find  you  a  suitable  situation  in  some 
plain  family,  and  rid  myself  of  you." 

Val  curled  her  lip.     She  was  in  a  passion, 
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and  forgot  all  her  terror  of  her  haughty  mis- 
tress. 

Lady  Charrington  again  extended  the  case 
to  her  companion,  but  as  she  was  raising  her 
hand,  Avhat  Yal  had  dreaded  happened.  Her 
linger  pressed  the  spring — by  accident,  most 
probably — and  the  morocco  case  flew  open 
before  Yal  could  take  it. 

The  Countess  saw  the  portrait.  Doubtless 
she  had  not  intended  to  look,  but  her  glance 
fell  on  the  picture.  She  could  not  withdraw 
her  fascinated  gaze,  but  remained  as  if  petri- 
fied. Yal,  who  was  terrified  by  the  change 
which  passed  over  her  countenance,  almost 
fainted. 

A  deathly  silence  reigned  for  a  few  seconds, 
broken  by  a  sharp,  rapidly-uttered  interrogatory 
from. Lady  Charrington. 

"  This,  then,  is  the  portrait  of  your 
lover  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  He  gave  you  this  picture — or  perhaps — 
he  gave  you  this  picture  ?" 

"  Yes.'' 

"  He — did  he — why  did  he  give  it?  Answer 
me,  girl." 

The  word  ''  girl"  was  pronounced  in  a  tone 
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wMcii  empliasized  it  as  being  meant  for  some 
bitter  insult. 

"  Why  did  he-  give  it  ?"  said  Yal. 

"  Fool !  must  I  repeat  my  question  twice  ! 
I  am  not  trifling.     Speak  !" 

Val  was  frightened  by  the  expression  of  her 
eyes,  and  drew  back  a  step. 

"  Idiot ! — do  you  think  I  would  touch  you  ? 
Tell  me — come  here ;  we  are  talking  very 
foolishly.  So  Captain  Verner  loves  you?"  she 
asked,  in  a  half-playful  accent,  which  fright- 
ened Val  more  than  her  previous  anger. 

"Y-yes." 

"  Poor  girl — poor  child !  You  believe  him, 
of  course  ?  Don't  hesitate.  I  am  not  angry 
with  you,  my  dear.  You  are  not  to  blame, 
after  all.  It  is  the  infamous  system  of  society 
which  I  condemn.  He  seems  to  love  you,  and 
he  gives  you  his  portrait.  Do  you  see  him 
often  ?"  she  added,  with  a  peculiar  smile,  worse 
than  any  frown. 

*'  Captain  Yerner  loves  me,  that  is  enough," 
answered  Yal,  haughtily,  tired  of  this  cross- 
examination,  and  resolving  to  put  an  end  to 
it ;  "  he  loves  me — he  tells  me  so — and  I  be- 
lieve him  so  far  that  I  have  promised  to  marry 
him." 
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Lady  Cliarrington  sprang  to  her  feet,  clutch- 
ing the  arm  of  the  couch,  and  stared  at  Yal. 

"  Marry  you  !"  she  exclaimed,  in  a  thrilling 
tone.  "Marry  you!  —  marry  you!"  she  re- 
peated, as  she  had  once  before  repeated  when 
Val  had  claimed  to  belong  to  her  family. 
"  This  is — this  is — I  cannot — I  am  unable  to 

find  words  to  express  my — my Oh  !  this 

is  too  much !" 

She  fell  T)ack  on  the  couch  with  a  burst  of 
convulsive  laughter  which  threatened  to  end 
in  hysterics.  Val,  frightened,  ran  towards  her, 
while  Tiny  began  barking  furiously.  As  Val 
touched  her — managing  to  secure  her  picture 
and  slip  it  into  her  pocket — the  Countess 
sprang  up. 

"Do  not  dare  to  touch  me !"  she  exclaimed, 
striking  Val  on  the  shoulder  v/ith  all  the  vio- 
lence of  which  she  was  capable.  "  Listen  to 
me  for  a  moment.  It  is  impossible  that  Cap- 
tain Verner  could  ever  degrade  himself  so  far 
as  to  make  you  his  wife  !  It  is  impossible — I 
will  make  it  impossible  1" 

Val  retreated,  though  she  did  not  answer. 

"  He  has  perhaps  taken  an  ephemeral  fancy 
to  you — it  is  just  possible — fine  gentlemen 
sometimes  amuse  themselves  by  deluding  silly 
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girls  of  tlie  lower  classes  with  the  idea  that  they 
love  them,  and,  I  believe,  generally  promise  to 
marry  them — but  beware " 

"  You  shall  not — you  must  not  continue.  I 
will  not  hear  you  !"  cried  Yal — "  I  will  not  be 
insulted  \" 

"  You  shall — you  must  hear  me,"  returned 
Lady  Charrington,  in  an  icy  tone,  though  she 
clenched  her  hands.  She  had  never  felt  so 
carried  away  by  passion  in  her  life  before, 
and  she  had  the  utmost  difficulty  in  re- 
straining herself.  "  I  speak  for  your  good. 
You " 

She  caught  Val  by  the  wrist  and  dragged 
her  nearer,  as  if  with  a  sudden  change  of 
thought. 

"  I  will  not  descend  to  bandy  words  with 
you,  girl.  It  is  not  fit  that  I  should  carry  on 
a  war  of  words  with  my  own  servant."  Val 
winced,  and  tried  to  extricate  herself  from  the 
grip  in  which  she  was  held.  "  But  of  this  be 
assured — that  you  shall  never  be  the  wife  of 
Aubrey  Yerner." 

She  flung  off  the  young  girl  with  such  unex- 
pected force,  that  Val  was  obliged  to  catch  the 
arm  of  a  chair,  to  prevent  herself  from  falling. 

Without  adding  another  w^ord.  Lady  Char- 
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rington  walked  into  the  front  drawing-room. 
It  was  a  hard  struggle  to  retain  her  dignity, 
and  to  resist  the  impulse  to  indulge  in  a  little 
downright  ahuse.  But  she  succeeded  in  out- 
wardly mastering  her  rage,  and  in  maintaining 
a  calm  aspect.  Yal  was  anxious  only  for  an 
opportunity  to  escape. 

As  the  irate  lady  went  towards  one  of  the 
windows  overlooking  the  street,  a  servant  threw 
open  the  door,  and  announced — 

"  Captain  Verner  !" 

The  Countess  did  not  advance  to  meet  her 
visitor,  though  she  turned.  Yal,  hearing  his 
name,  came  from  the  other  room,  and  stood  in 
a  tremor  of  anticipation  and  vague  misgiving. 
Auhrey  instantly  perceived  that  something  was 
amiss.  He  looked  from  one  to  the  other,  with 
an  inquiring  glance.  The  Countess  would  not 
speak;  Yal  dared  not  utter  a  syllable,  and  Captain 
Yerner  knew  not  what  to  say.  At  last  Lady 
Charrington  broke  the  silence. 

"  I  have  one  of  the  most  ridiculous  stories  in 
the  world  to  tell  you.  Captain  Yerner.  I  hope 
you  are  not  bound  to  time  this  morning?" 

Captain  Yerner  bowed.  "  I  am  always  at 
your  ladyship's  service,"  he  answered. 

She  rang  the  bell. 
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"  I  am  at  home  to  no  one  until  I  give  further 
orders,"  she  said,  when  a  servant  appeared. 

"  I  shall  not  detain  you  long,"  she  conti- 
nued, addressing  Captain  Yerner.  "  Sit  down, 
Miss  Eaymond." 

She  threw  herself  into  a  chair,  and  began 
twitching  the  chain  attached  to  her  watch.  Val 
and  Captain  Verner  Vv^aited  in  some  suspense  for 
her  to  speak. 

"  When  I  w^as  a  child,  I  was  remarkable  for 
being  a  good  story-teller.  I  know  not  if  I  have 
lost  the  faculty,  but  I  think  you  will  feel  inter- 
ested by  the  burlesque  romance  which  I  am 
about  to  relate." 

She  could  not  rest  easy,  but,  during  the 
course  of  her  story,  was  perpetually  either 
twining  or  untwining  her  fingers,  or  trying  to 
snap  the  links  of  her  gold  chain,  or  crushing 
the  ribbons  which  fastened  her  dress. 

"  Some  dozen  years  since,  Lord  Charrington 
— my  husband — was  on  his  way  to  take  the 
train  for  Scotland.  In  some  crowded  thorough- 
fare— I  forget  where — his  horses  took  fright. 
A  brave  man — he  was  a  street  musician — one 
of  those  poor  creatures  whom  we  sometimes 
see  playing  to  idle  ragged  crowds,  playing  for 
halfpence,  picking  up  a  miserable  livelihood,  a 
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wretched  pittance,  one  of  those  persons  of  whom 
2oe  know  nothing,  who  exist  we  scarce  know 
how, — a  street  musician,  in  fact,  stopped  the 
horses.  He  sustained  an  injury  in  doing  so, 
which  compelled  him  to  become  an  indoor 
patient  of  one  of  our  public  hospitals.  He 
had  a  wife  and  several  children — poor  wretch, 
poor  abject,  miserable,  unfortunate,  beggarly 
creature.  My  lord  was  very  charitable,  and 
felt  that  he  was  only  paying  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude in  offering  to  take  charge  of  the  man's 
wife  and  children.  There  was  one  child — a 
girl;  she  was  pretty — I  saw  this  child,  by 
accident,  and,  from  some  whim — I  forget  now 
the  precise  reason  why  I  distinguished  her — I 
took  her  under  my  especial  care." 

Both  her  hearers  started,  as  they  began  to 
see  the  drift  of  the  story. 

"  Her  father  recovered ;  but  during  his  stay 
in  the  hospital,  my  lord's  sister,  thinking  the 
child  clever  and  promising,  volunteered  to 
educate  her,  intending,  when  the  girl  grew 
old  enough,  to  employ  her  as  an  attendant. 
The  father  was  exceedingly  grateful,  and  accepted 
the  offer.  The  child  was  sent  to  school.  The 
affair  was  altogether  absurdly  Quixotish;  for  can 
you  imagine  anything  more  ridiculous  than  tak- 
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ing  the  child  of  a  j)erson  like  this — this  forlorn 

street  player,  and  sending  her  to  school,  and . 

However,  I  must  not  digress,  lest  I  weary 
your  patience.  Some  time  subsequently,  the 
mother  of  this  girl  died — all  her  children  died, 
and — and  the  father  disappeared/' 

Yal  attempted  to  speak,  but  her  voice  died 
away  in  her  throat.  Captain  Verner,  who  had 
nothing  but  vague  surmises  to  giiide  him,  was 
unable  to  understand  Lady  Charrington's  rea- 
son for  relating  the  story. 

"The  father  disappeared,"  repeated  Lady 
Charrington,  with  a  smile  which  for  a  moment 
displayed  the  edges  of  her  brilliant  white  teeth. 
"  My  sister  died,  leaving  the  girl  a  small  pen- 
sion. We  continued  to  send  the  poor  little  waif 
to  school,  considering  that  it  was  only  charity 
to  give  her  a  fair  chance  of  afterwards  earning 
an  honest  livelihood.  She  remained  a  long 
time  at  school.  Ultimately  —  I  —  v/hen  she 
grew  up,  l;er  education  had  entirely  unfitted 
her  for  the  life  of  an  ordinary  servant — she 
was  lady-like,  and,  apparently,  quiet  and  com- 
panionable, although,  in  reality,  a  perfect  incar- 
nation of  sullen  obstinacy  and .    Without 

pausing  to  reflect  on  the  consequences  of  such 
a  step,  I  took  her  from  school,  and  allowed  her 
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to  reside  in  my  house,  ostensibly  as  my  com- 
panion/' 

Captain  Verner  started  to  his  feet,  but  Lady 
Charrington  held  up  her  hand,  to  prevent  his 
speaking. 

"  I  have  heard — how,  it  matters  not — that 
a  gentleman,  one  justly  proud  of  his  ancient 
lineage,  a  gentleman  belonging  to  one  of  the 
best  families  in  England — has  taken  some 
fancy  to  this  girl,  and  has  led  her  to  imagine 
that  he  intends  to  make  her  his  wife." 

Val,  who  knew  that  she  was  the  heroine  of 
the  story  just  told,  felt  crushed  by  the  disco- 
very of  her  real  parentage.  She  bent  her 
head,  and  hid  her  face  in  her  hands.  Captain 
Verner,  who  had  vainly  attempted  several  times 
to  speak,  now  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
afforded  by  the  pause. 

"  Madam,"  he  said  quietly,  though  he  was 
very  pale,  "  I  presume  you  refer  to  Miss  Ray- 
mond ?  Permit  me  to  ask  one  question.  Was 
Miss  Raymond  acquainted  with  the  circum- 
stances which  you  have  just  recounted?" 

Val  raised  her  head,  and  was  about  to  speak, 
when  Lady  Charrington  replied,  "  She  was  not. 
She  learnt  her  history  from  me  ;  but,  from  a 
false  delicacy,  I  left  her  in  ignorance  of  the 
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fact  that  slie  was  tlie  child  of  such  a  wretched 
being." 

"  I  thank  you  for  giving  me  these  details ; 
indeed,  I  may  say,  madam,  that  you  were 
simply  performing  your  duty  in  so  doing," 
said  Captain  Verner.     "  And " 

"There  is  another  thing  which  should  be 
mentioned,"  said  Lady  Charrington,  spitefully. 
"  At  any  time  her  father  may  reappear.  He 
may  not  be  dead.  He  is  a  father-in-law  any 
one  might  be  proud  to  acknowledge,"  she  added, 
with  a  burst  of  derisive  laughter. 

"Madam,"  exclaimed  Val,  "you  are  cruel 
—you " 

"  Lady  Charrington,"  said  Captain  Yerner, 
sternly,  "  you  have  no  right  to  insult  a  poor 
girl  who  is  unable  to  defend  herself.  It  is 
unjustifiable." 

"  Captain  Verner,"  said  the  Countess,  "  I 
thank  3^ou  for  your  rebuke.  But  you  have 
not  given  me  your  critical  opinion  on  the 
merits  of  my  story." 

Her  eyes  gleamed  like  burning  stars  as  she 
fixed  them  on  his  face.  He  hesitated  for  a 
moment,  then  simply  asked — 

"  You  are  aware  that  our  marriasre  has  been 
arranged  ?" 

VOL.    II.  9 
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"Well?" 

"  That  we — "  lie  looked  towards  Val,  whose 
head  had  again  drooped — "  are  to  be  married 
to-morrow?" 

"  To-morrow !" 

"  We  are  to  be  married  to-morrow,"  re- 
peated Captain  Verner,  quietly. 

"Are — or  2Dere  to  have  been?"  demanded 
Lady  Charrington,  with  a  singular  smile. 

Aubrey  extended  his  hand  to  his  betrothed, 
without  answering.  Val  sprang  up  and  ran 
to  him.  She  clasped  her  hands  round  his  arm, 
and  hiding  her  face  on  his  shoulder,  burst  into 
a  subdued  tempest  of  crying. 

"  Are  to  be,  I  hope  and  trust,  if  God  does 
not  will  it  otherwise,"  then  said  Aubrey 
Verner,  tranquilly,  though  with  a  dash  of  irony 
in  his  accent,  putting  his  arm  round  the 
slender  figure  resting  against  him. 

The  Countess  rose.  She  remained  for  a  mo- 
ment contemplating  her  rival  with  vindictive 
hatred,  her  breath  coming  and  going  in  short 
gasps ;  then  she  fell  back  in  a  death-like  swoon, 
without  uttering  a  word. 

Aubrey  was  utterly  at  a  loss  to  comprehend 
Lady  Charrington' s  emotion,  or  the  cause  of 
her  evident  malevolence  towards  her  humble 
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companion.  Val,  recovering  her  presence  of 
mind,  ran  to  assist  the  fainting  lady. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  hastily  inquired 
Aubrey.     "  I  can't  understand  this  scene." 

"  I  think  you  ought  to  go  away — it  would 
be  better.  She  is  very  angry  with  me,"  an- 
swered Val,  without  relaxing  in  her  efforts  to 
rouse  the  insensible  lady. 

"  This  makes  no  difference  in  our  arrange- 
ments ?" 

"  You  are  very  generous,  dear,  dear  Aubrey. 
Can  I  ever  love  you  sufficiently — ever  repay 
you  for  your  constancy — your  noble  faith- 
fulness ?" 

"I  cannot  bear  to  leave  you  thus.  You 
ought  to  ring  for  assistance." 

"No,  no.  I  don't  want  the  servants  to 
know  anything  about  it.  Go,  go,  my  darling, 
I  entreat  you." 

He  pressed  her  hands  and  quitted  the  room. 

In  a  few  moments  the  Countess  revived. 
She  looked  up  straight  into  the  eyes  of  Yal. 
She  did  not  speak,  nor  take  the  slightest  notice 
of  her ;  she  made  no  inquiry  about  the  disap- 
pearance of  her  late  visitor ;  but  rose  slowly, 
and  with  an  evident  effort,  and  approached  the 
door.     She  turned  when  she  reached  the  door, 

d—2 
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and  looked  about  for  a  moment  vaguely,  as  if 
seeking  for  something,  then  quitted  the  room. 

Val,  who  followed  all  her  movements  with 
anxious  eyes,  felt  relieved  when  Lady  Char- 
rington  left  her.  She  sank  beside  the  sofa, 
and,  burying  her  face  in  the  cushions,  again 
yielded  to  a  passionate  burst  of  tears.  In  her 
heart  she  had  the  most  terrible  misgivings. 
She  had  felt  so  horrified  on  hearing  her  real 
origin,  that  she  fancied  it  impossible  that 
Aubrey  could  be  less  so,  and  it  seemed  as  if 
their  marriage  could  never,  by  any  chance,  take 
place.  Her  dream  of  happiness  was  over,  she 
thought — the  future  was  a  dark,  dismal, 
gloomy,  wretched,  wretched  blank.  It  must  be 
so.  Even  when  she  had  considered  herself  the 
child  of  poor  but  highly  respectable  parents, 
she  had  not  believed  herself  the  equal  of 
Aubrey.     No — hope  had  fled  never  to  return. 

She  knelt  there,  torturing  herself  with 
miserable  thoughts  for  a  long  time.  She  was 
at  length  aroused  by  a  vi^dd  flash  of  forked 
lightning,  and  the  reverberation  of  thunder, 
which  pealed,  and  crashed,  and  rattled.  Look- 
ing up,  she  saw  that  the  rain  was  beating 
furiously  against  the  windows,  and  already 
running  in  plashing  streams  down  the  glass. 
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Hastily  rising,  she  ran  into  tlie  next  room, 
snatched  in  the  Indian  birds,  which  had  been 
protected  by  the  outspread  striped  Portuguese 
awning,  and  then  closed  all  the  windows.  This 
done,  she  walked,  with  weary  steps,  up  to  her 
own  room,  passing  a  servant,  who  was  coming 
to  secure  the  windows  of  the  drawing-rooms. 

She  was  not  afraid  of  thunder  and  lightning. 
On  the  contrary,  she  was  daring  enough  to 
stand  at  the  w^indow,  watching  the  storm 
sweeping  in  terrific  majesty  over  the  beach, 
the  waves  rushing  in  great  billows  on  the 
strand,  and  the  storm-clouds  swirling  over  the 
sky  in  every  variety  of  fantastic  shape. 

After  a  time  the  tempest  ceased.  Val  lay 
down  on  her  bed  and  fell  asleep.  She  dreamt 
that  she  was  standing  on  the  sea-shore  with 
Aubrey,  and  he  was  calling  her  his  dear  little 
wife,  when  suddenly  her  father  appeared.  She 
was  smitten  with  a  chill  of  dread,  especially 
when  she  found  that  she  could  not  see  his  face. 
He  seized  her  and  dragged  her  into  the  sea, 
where  Lady  Charrington  was  waiting  to  receive 
her  in  a  grotto  where  the  damp  ran  in  streams 
down  the  walls,  forked  lightning  played,  and  a 
continuous  thunderous  roar  was  rumbling. 

When  she  awakened  she  was  trembling  with 
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cold.  She  did  not  like  to  leave  lier  room,  but 
stayed  there,  in  a  thoroughly  miserable  state 
of  mind.  Half-past  five  o'clock  arrived,  and 
she  dressed  herself  for  dinner,  with  many  mis- 
givings  as  to  how  Lady  Charrington  would 
greet  her,  and  great  reluctance  to  go  down- 
stairs ;  but  when  she  had  finished  her  toilette, 
she  was  surprised  by  the  entrance  of  one  of  the 
maids,  carrying  a  tray,  on  which  the  forms  of 
covers  and  plates  were  distinctly  visible  under 
a  snow-white  napkin. 

*'  My  lady  says  you'd  prefer  taking  dinner 
in  your  own  room,  miss,"  said  the  girl,  laying 
a  cloth  over  one  side  of  the  table,  and  then 
arranging  the  tray  ready  for  use. 

Yal  did  not  reply,  looking  on  with  indif- 
ference while  the  servant  was  bustling  about, 
and  chattering  nonsense  about  the  storm.  She 
had  no  appetite,  and  could  scarcely  eat  any- 
thing, to  the  concern  of  Hetty,  who  "made 
free"  to  recommend  various  dainties,  and 
marvelled  that  they  could  not  tempt  the 
young  lady.  Hetty  was  a  pleasant,  gossip- 
ing young  person,  and  glad  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  talking  to  Miss  Eaymond,  for,  some- 
how, by  the  sweetness  of  her  manner,  by  her 
unwillingness  to  give  trouble.  Miss  Eaymond 
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had  gained  the  good  opiiiion  of  most  of  the 
servants. 

At  last  Val  finished  her  attempt  at  dmmg, 
when  Hetty  removed  the  cloth  and  tray,  and 
left  the  young  lady  again  alone,  nntil  she  re- 
turned about  eight  with  some  tea  and  delicate 
muffins. 

How  Val  passed  that  evening  she  never 
distinctly  remembered.  She  had  an  idea  that 
she  beguiled  the  time  by  reading,  but  she 
never  felt  certain.  The  only  thing  which  she 
recollected  was  that  she  had  packed  up  her 
dresses,  linen,  and  the  few  articles  of  value 
which  she  possessed,  because  she  knew  that  in 
any  case  she  would  be  obliged  to  leave  Lady 
Charrington's  house  immediately. 
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CHAPTEE  YIII. 

THE   SECRET    MARRIAGE    IN    ST    NICHOLAS' 
CHURCH,    BRIGHTON. 

The  brilliant,  golden  September  sunsMne  was 
flooding  Val's  room  when  she  wakened  the 
next  morning. 

It  was  her  wedding-day  ! 

She  rose  with  heavy,  weary  eyes,  and  went 
to  her  toilette-table.  The  first  object  which 
caught  her  sight  was  a  letter,  addressed  to 
herself.  She  snatched  it  up,  her  heart  beat- 
ing fast.  The  writing  was  unknown  to  her ; 
but  when  she  tore  it  open,  she  found  that  it 
was  from  Aubrey.  He  besought  her,  in  the 
most  impassioned  terms,  not  to  let  anything 
prevent  her  from  going  to  Mrs.  Atherley's 
house  that  morning,  and  gave  her  the  most 
convincing  proofs  that  he  remained  faithful — 
that  he  would  not  desert  her  simply  because 
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her  father  happened  to  have  been  born  in  a 
humble  sphere  of  life. 

Val  read  and  re-read  this  letter  (which  had 
been  placed  there  by  Hetty) ;  she  kissed  it 
twenty  times ;  then  she  looked  at  the  time- 
piece. It  was  still  very  early.  She  dressed 
herself  with  the  utmost  care,  and  by  the  time 
she  was  ready  the  clock  struck  seven.  She 
put  on  her  bonnet,  threw  her  black  silk  mantle 
round  her,  put  all  her  money  in  her  pocket, 
took  a  heavy  shawl  on  her  arm,  and  went 
downstairs.  It  was  her  habit  to  go  out  every 
morning,  much  earlier  than  this,  so  she  at- 
tracted no  attention  from  those  servants  who 
were  about  the  house,  and  passed  into  the 
street  as  quietly  as  usual. 

The  fresh  air,  the  genial  sunshine,  her  re- 
viving hopes,  inspired  Yal  with  new  courage. 
She  walked  very  fast,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
was  in  the  King's-road,  and  at  the  house 
where  Eose  Atherley  was  staying. 

Eose  heard  her  voice,  as  she  was  making 
inquiries  of  the  girl  who  opened  the  door,  and 
came  running  down  two  stairs  at  a  time. 

"  So  it's  all  right !"  she  exclaimed,  gaily. 
"  You  look  as  fresh  as  a  summer  rose  dipped 
in   morning  dew.     Come  in.      Mamma  isn't 
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up  yet ;  she  never  gets  out  of  bed  till  ten  or 
eleven.  Never  mind ;  it's  all  right — all  se- 
rene, as  I  hear  the  boys  in  the  street  say.  I 
met  our  friend  A.  Y.  yesterday  evening,  and 
told  him  you  were  to  come  here  ;  and  he  says 
my  lady  knows  all  about  it.  Was  she  angry  ? 
He  wouldn't  explain.  I  said  we'd  meet  him 
at  the  church.  I  have  nothing  to  do  but  tie 
on  my  bonnet.  I  am  good,  am  I  not,  to  get 
up  so  early  to  oblige  you  ?  It's  a  thing  I 
wouldn't  do  for  everybody,  I  can  tell  you.  I 
ordered  them  to  make  some  coffee  for  us,  and 
then  we  can  have  some  rolls,  for  it  isn't  nice 
going  out  into  the  raw  morning  air  without 
taking  something." 

They  were  in  her  room  by  the  time  she  had 
reached  the  middle  of  her  speech.  She  asked 
Yal  for  an  account  of  the  scene  with  Lady 
Charrington,  w^hich  Val  gave,  with  certain 
reservations.  While  Yal  was  telling  her  "  all 
about  it,"  she  rang  the  bell,  when  a  chubby 
girl  appeared. 

"  Fetch  the  coffee  up  here — immediately'* 
said  Eose ;  and  when  the  tray  came,  she  in- 
sisted that  her  young  guest  should  take  as 
much  as  she  chose  to  offer  her.  This  done, 
she   produced   the   most   coquettish   Parisian 
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bonnet,  and  was  tying  it  on,  when  Yal  repre- 
sented that  it  would  be  more  judicious  to 
dress  very  soberly,  as  the  marriage  was  almost 
a  secret  one.  Rose  shrugged  her  shoulders 
impatiently. 

"  I'm  not  going  to  make  myself  look  a 
dowdy  to  please  anybody.  However,  I  have 
another,  which  is  of  a  darker  colour." 

"  I  confess  I  don't  see  much  difference," 
said  Yal,  when  it  was  extracted  from  a  bonnet- 
box. 

"  Well,  I  shan't  change  again,  I  can  assure 
you.  Besides,  I  can't,  for  I  haven't  any 
other.  Look  here,  I'll  wear  a  black  lace 
shawl  over  this  dark  blue  dress,  and  that  will 
look  quite  sober  enough.  In  the  name  of 
conscience  what  do  you  want?  How  do  you 
like  the  way  these  sleeves  are  trimmed — 
pretty,  isn't  it?  Let's  look  at  you — turn 
round.  H — m ;  tolerably  well.  You  don't 
look  much  like  what  I  should  think  Captain 
Yerner's  bride  ought  to  look ;  but  you  don't 
look  amiss.  I  wish  you'd  wear  this  white  lace 
mantle  instead  of  that  stupid  black  silk  thing. 
I'll  lend  it  you  with  pleasure." 

"  We  are  losing  time.  Rose,"  said  Yal,  im- 
patiently, pulling  out  her  watch. 
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"  I  don't  like  your  liair  done  like  that. 
Let's  look  at  ^^our  gloves — all  riglit ;  your 
collar  and  cuffs  —  Oli,  I  see  you  are  pretty 
well,  li — m,  yes.  Don't  be  fidgetty  ;  •  you 
make  me  nervous ;  we've  plenty  of  time.  V. 
said  he'd  be  at  St.  Nicholas'  at  a  quarter  to 
eight ;  there's  lots  of  time.  It  would  be 
rather  good  for  us  to  go  and  wait  for  him.  I 
wish  we  could  take  my  maid — she's  an  excel- 
lent creature ;  but  I  suppose  we  must  be  as 
quiet  as  possible.  I  trust  to  heaven,  when  / 
am  married,  as  I  mean  to  be  some  day,  it  won't 
be  in  this  sneaking  style.  What  a  nuisance 
that  bad  old  uncle  is.  You  and  Aubrey  are 
just  like  two  babes  in  the  wood,  and  I'm  the 
robin — because  I'm  robbin'  you  of  your 
jDatience.  What  a  nice  wedding  we  might 
have  had." 

Val  sat  down,  as  it  was  only  half-past  seven. 
She  was  in  no  humour  to  talk  ;  but  that  made 
no  difference  to  her  friend,  who  rattled  on, 
partly  to  prevent  Val  from  giving  way  to  low 
spirits,  and  partly  to  beguile  the  time. 

"Why,  there's  a  quarter  to  eight!"  she  ex- 
claimed at  last,  as  it  chimed  from  the  church- 
tower.  "  There,  you  are  trembling.  Keep  up 
your  spirits,  dear;  it  will  soon  be  over.     It 
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isn't  SO  bad  as  having  a  tootli  out.  Above  all, 
don't  cry,  or  you'll  make  your  nose  red,  and 
then  you'll  look  frightful,  and  Aubrey  wont 
love  3^ou,  and  I'll  keep  on  scolding  you. 
Come,  don't  be  childish." 

Val  was  very  pale,  but  she  did  not  say 
much.  She  followed  Eose,  who  ran  down- 
stau's.  In  a  moment  they  were  within  the 
church,  where  they  found  Captain  Yerner 
waiting  for  them,  with  his  friend.  Lieutenant 
Palconer. 

Val  had  feared  that  her  courage  would  not 
last  during  the  terrible  ordeal ;  but  as  the 
solemn  service  proceeded-,  she  became  so  ab- 
sorbed that  she  forgot  the  greater  part  of  her 
terrors  and  forebodings.  She  was  apparently 
so  tranquil  that  she  looked  almost  like  some 
beautiful  statue,  the  only  sign  of  emotion  per- 
ceptible being  an  obvious  paleness,  and  a  slight 
tremor  agitating  her  at  intervals. 

Dr.  Ambrose,  the  minister,  was  a  fine,  noble- 
looking  old  man,  with  a  peculiarl}'  low,  deep, 
rich  voice,  and  an  impressive  demeanour.  He 
delivered  the  opening  exhortation  of  the  ser- 
vice with  the  solemnity  due  to  the  occasion, 
but  when  he  came  to  the  closing  words — 

''  If  any  man  can  show  any  just  cause  why 
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they  may  not  lawfully  be  joined  together,  let 
him  now  speak,  or  else  hereafter  for  ever  hold 
his  peace." 

He  raised  his  voice  and  paused.  He  spoke 
so  emphatically  that  all  present  involuntarily 
turned  their  glances  towards  the  door,  as  if 
expecting  some  one  to  appear  and  forbid  the 
bridal. 

But  no  one  appeared.  The  light  of  the 
morning  streamed  in  through  the  wide- opened 
door,  and  flooded  the  church  with  a  golden 
glory;  but  no  voice  sounded  "in  response  to 
the  adjuration  so  earnestly  uttered. 

When  the  minister  pronounced  the  words, 
"  Those  whom  God  hath  joined  together  let 
no  man  put  asunder,"  he  spoke  in  so  solemn  a 
tone  that  a  thrill  ran  through  the  little  group. 

At  last  the  ceremony  was  completed.  The 
bridal  party  went  into  the  vestry ;  every  form 
was  complied  with,  and  then  they  quitted  the 
church. 

Captain  Verner  offered  his  arm  to  his 
bride.  Lieutenant  Falconer  followed  with 
Eose  Atherley. 

Aubrey  cast  a  look  of  ineffable  love  and 
happiness  on  the  young  and  beautiful  girl  who 
was  now  his  wife. 
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"  I  will  ever  strive  to  shield  you  from  tlie 
rough  contact  of  the  world,  my  dearest,"  he 
said,  "  to  protect  you  from  that  cold  world  of 
which  you  know  so  little.  May  God  grant 
me  health  and  strength  always  to  guard  you, 
my  love,  my  own,  my  beloved." 

The  young  bride  looked  up  into  his  face 
with  confidence,  love,  and  hope  beaming  in 
her  eyes. 

"  I,  too,  will  always  seek  to  be  faithful  and 
true  to  you,  Aubrey,"    she  murmured.     "  I 

will  always  strive "  but  her  voice  failed 

her. 

Eose  had  arranged  that  the  bridal  party 
should  return  to  her  mother's  apartments,  in 
order  to  avoid  any  observation.  By  her  wish, 
Mrs.  Atherley  had  prepared  a  pleasant  little 
breakfast,  and  was  waiting  to  receive  her 
guests.  Eose  was  unusually  sober,  albeit  she 
contrived  to  organise  a  most  animated  flirta- 
tion with  Captain  Yerner's  friend.  Lieutenant 
Palconer  was  Aubrey's  most  intimate  friend ; 
he  was  a  fine -looking  man,  about  twenty- 
eight  ;  considered  rather  a  "  bit  of  a  bore"  by 
certain  people,  because  he  sometimes  wanted 
to  discourse  about  his  travels,  but  nevertheless 
admitted  to  be  a  clever  sort  of  fellow  in  his 
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way.  "  It  is  his  boast,"  says  one  of  his  friends, 
"  that  he  has  been  in  ahnost  every  corner  of 
the  world,  and  has,  hke  Monte  Christo,  Hved 
on  maccaroni  at  Naples,  polenta  at  Milan,  olla 
podrida  at  Valencia,  pilau  at  Constantinople, 
karrick  in  India,  and  has  swallowed  birds'- 
nests  in  China."  He  had  lunched,  like 
Champollion,  in  the  Pyramids,  and  dined,  like 
Albert  Smith,  on  the  monarch  of  mountains ; 
yawned  on  the  bosom  of  the  Nile,  betted  on  a 
buU-figlit  in  the  Plaza  de '  Toros,  flirted  with 
an  almond-eyed  belle  on  the  Prado,  smoked  a 
cigar  in  the  Wood  of  the  Falcons  at  Moscow, 
and  a  chibouque  with  a  fat  Pasha  in  a  kiosk 
at  Smyrna,  lounged  in  the  Gardens  of  Sweet 
Waters,  art-slanged  it  through  the  Vatican, 
perhaps  argued  with  a  Buddhist  priest,  ca- 
melled it  through  the  deserts  of  Araby  the 
Blest,  bivouacked  in  the  backwoods,  galloped 
across  the  Pampas.  He  had  seen  the  world 
under  manifold  aspects,  and  perhaps  had  pro- 
fited by  his  experience. 

They  were  rather  cheerful  at  breakfast. 
Val  said  nothing.  Captain  Verner  very  little, 
but  Eose  Atherley  and  Lieutenant  Falconer 
never  ceased  chattering  and  laughing,  and  Mrs. 
Atherley  strove  to  be  as  agreeable  as  possible. 
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At  last  Eose  leaned  over,  and,  taking  advan- 
tage of  a  moment  when  the  others  were  talking 
together,  whispered  to  Val. 

"  I  want  to  say  a  few  words  to  you.  We 
can  run  up  to  my  room." 

Val  immediatel}^  obeyed  the  signal ;  Eose, 
with  a  passing  remark,  led  the  way  from  the 
room,  leaving  her  mother  to  entertain  the 
gentlemen. 

"  It  isn't  a  very  magnificent  wedding,"  ob- 
served Eose,  when  she  had  closed  the  door  of 
her  own  apartment.  ''  However,  we  might 
have  done  worse.  Well,  I  want  to  know  what 
you  are  going  to  do  now  ?" 

"  We  are  to  go  b}^  railway  to  Scarborough. 
Aubrey  has  chosen  that  place  because  his  uncle 
has  some  dislike  for  it,  and  never  goes  there. 
We  shall  stay  there  for  a  short  time, .  then  we 
intend  to  take  a  nice  little  house.  I  feel  we 
shall  be  ver}^,  very  happy.     I — " 

"  Wait  a  minute.  I  don't  want  any  of  your 
rhapsodies  for  the  present.  I  want  to  know 
what  you  are  going  to  do  about  your  dresses 
and  things,  your  luggage  generally  ;  what 
money  have  you  ?  Have  you  any  money  of 
your   own — I    mean,    with   you  now  ?     But 

VOL.  ir.  10 
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wliat  about  your  properties — your  personal 
possessions  ?" 

""  I  shall  send  for  my  boxes,  whicli  are  ready 
packed — ' ' 

Eose  rang  tbe  bell,  thus  interrupting  the 
young  bride;  then  she  opened  a  drawer,  and 
produced  a  sheet  of  paper,  a  pen,  and  some 
ink. 

"  Just  write  a  message,  authorising  the  re- 
moval of  your  boxes  from  the  house  of  Lady 
Charrington.  It's  rather  a  cavalier  style  of 
treating  her  ladyship,  but  I  fancy  she  will  be 
only  too  glad  to  get  rid  of  them.  If  she 
will  not  let  the  messenger  have  them,  I'll  go 
myself." 

Val,  who  yielded  to  everything  her  friend 
advised,  sat  down,  and  wrote  a  short  note  to 
her  late  mistress,  requesting  in  courteous 
terms  that  her  boxes  might  be  given  into  the 
care  of  the  bearer  of  the  paper.  Eose  looked 
over  her  shoulder  as  she  was  writing,  follow- 
ing the  course  of  the  sentences  as  they  were 
formed. 

"What  are  you  doing?"  she  exclaimed,  as 
Val  concluded.  "  What  do  you  mean  by  sign- 
ing yourself  '  Y.  Eajanond,'  Mrs.  Yerner  ?" 

''  I — I  forgot,"  said  Yal,  blushing  crimson. 
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"  You  must  write  it  again.  Here  is  another 
sheet  of  paper.  Never  mind.  It  doesn't  take 
very  long.  There,  that  will  do."  She  took 
the  note  from  the  young  bride,  folded  it,  placed 
it  in  an  envelojDe,  sealed  it  with  a  ring  which 
she  had  on  her  finger,  and  desired  Mrs.  Verner 
to  direct  it. 

A  girl  appeared  at  the  door. 

"  I  believe  I  rang  some  time  since  ?"  said 
Rose,  severely.  "  I  suppose  you  think  you 
are  privileged  to  do  nothing  to-day.  Miss 
Good-for-Nothing  ?  However,  there's  no  time 
to  lose  in  scolding  you.  Is  there  anybody  who 
could  be  trusted  to  go  for  some  boxes  and 
things  to  the  house  of  the  Countess  of  Char- 
rington,  round  in — to  the  address  on  this 
letter  ?" 

"  John  Westgart  would  be  glad  to  go,  miss." 

"  H'm.  He  is — oh,  I  know — a  very  good 
sort  of  person.  All  right.  Look  here.  Tit, 
give  him  this  letter,  and  tell  him  to  go  imme- 
diately— immediately,  mind — to  Lady  Charring- 
ton's,  and  fetch  away  the  boxes  belonging  to 
Mrs.  Verner  here.  He  can  read,  I  suppose  ? 
— because  the  name  of  the  street  and  the 
number  of  the  house  are  on  this  letter.  Very 
well.       Make  haste,    and  don't  lose  time  in 

10—2 
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talking,  for  I  know  that  once  your  tongue  is 
set  loose,  you  never  know  where  to  stop.  And 
remember  not  to  be  so  dilatory  the  next  time 
I  ring.     There,  run  along." 

The  girl  took  the  note  and  went  away. 
■  "  Now,  my  dear,  you  see  I'm.  a  very  busi- 
ness-like person,  and  you  really  need  some  one 
to  look  after  your  affairs,  for  you  are  an  ex- 
ceedingly silly  individual,  a  perfect  little  goose, 
and  of  course,  this  morning's  work  cannot  be 
expected  to  impart  additional  luminosity  to 
your  ideas.  What  money  have  you — with  you, 
I  mean?" 

"  I  have  nine  pounds  ten  shillings  in  this 
portemonnaie." 

"  And—" 

"  What  more  do  you  want  to  know  ?"  asked 
Val,  laughingly. 

■"  Will  you  excuse  an  im^Dertinent  ques- 
tion ?" 

"  I  could  excuse  anything  from  you.  What 
is  it?" 

"  Well — you  know  Lady  Charrington  has 
been  paying  ^^ou  a  salary — at  least,  I  believe 
so.  She  has  ?  Well,  then,  have  you  spent  it 
all,  or  have  you  any  of  it?  Have  you  any 
actual  funds  at  your  own  disposal  ?" 
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"  I  will  tell  you  precisely  the  state  of  my 
finances.  Lady  Charrington  gave  me  thirty 
pounds  a  year.  I  have  been  with  her  a  year, 
and  I  never  expended  any  of  the  money  she 
gave  me,  for  she  provided  dresses  and  linen  for 
me,  very  generously,  and  I  did  not  require  to 
buy  anything." 

*'  Good.     Gro  on." 

"  Then,  a  kind  lady,  the  sister  of  the  late 
Lord  Charrington,  who — I  don't  know  why 
she  left  me  anything,  but  she  bequeathed  to  me 
thirty  jDounds  a  year  ten  years  ago.  This  has 
been  untouched,  during  the  ten  years,  and  is 
now,  I  believe — " 

"If  it  has  been  properly  used,  which  no 
doubt  it  has  been,"  interrupted  Rose,  "  it  is 
most  likel}^ — let  me  see — wait,  don't  bother 
me — principal,  interest,  and  compound  inte- 
rest— "  she  reflected  for  a  few  moments,  and 
then  added,  "  You  have,  if  my  calculation  be 
right,  about  six  hundred  pounds  for  a  portion, 
and  thirty  pounds  a  year  for  life  as  well.  It 
isn't  so  bad.  I  suppose  it  is  safe  ?  Lady  C. 
couldn't  play  any  pranks  ?" 

"  Oh  no.  It  is  mine,  indisputably  mine. 
At  least,  she  told  me  so,  some  time 
since." 
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"  Tliat  is  very  satisfactory.  Has  slie  paid 
you  your  year's  salary  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  That  is  also  satisfactory.  Does  m'sieu, 
votre  man,  koow  you  have  this  money  ?" 

"No — I  don't  think  he  does.  I  never 
told  him  —  he  never  asked  me  anything 
about  it." 

"  It  isn't  very  likely  he  would.  Fancy 
Aubrey  Yerner  talking  to  his  lady-love  about 
such  things  as  that  !  I  have  finished  my 
questioning.  I  suppose  you  think  me  a  very 
tiresome,  vulgar,  common-place,  rude  person, 
meddling  with  things  which  I  have  no  busi- 
ness to  inquire  about — hey  ?" 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  feel  deeply  indebted 
to  you  for  your  kindness — your  disinterested 
sisterly  afiection.  Just  imagine  if  I  had  been 
alone  this  morning.  The  very  thought  makes 
me  shiver." 

"  It  would  have  been  unpleasant,  certainly. 
By  the  way,  what  a  good-looking  fellow  that 
friend  of  Y.'s  is.  I  wonder  if  he  is  married? 
He  is  too  nice  to  be  single,  and  yet  he  doesn't 
seem  a  bit  as  if  he  were  a  Benedict.  Do  you 
know  him  ?" 

"  I  never  saw  him  until  this  morning." 
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"  I  should  like  to  know  sometliing — come, 
our  newly-married  friend  wont  tliank  us  for 
staying  up  here  gossiping.  Let's  see  if  you 
want  putting  to  rights." 

Rose,  having  satisfied  herself  on  this  point, 
opened  the  door.  They  were  about  to  descend, 
when  the  girl  whom  Eose  had  commissioned  to 
find  a  messenger,  came  running  up. 

"  Well,  has  Westgart  come  back  ?"  demanded 
Miss  Atherley. 

"  Yes,  miss.  He  has  brought  the  boxes  in 
his  cart.    They  are  at  the  door,  miss." 

"  Very  good.  That  will  do.  I  shall  see  him 
in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  give  him  a  trifle 
for  his  trouble." 

''  Eose,"  said  Val,  detaining  her,  "  you  are 
flinging  about  money  for  me  ;  I  cannot  permit 
it.  You  must  let  me  pay  for  these  things, 
Eose." 

"  Nonsense.  Don't  talk  about  it.  I  like 
spending  money.  I  really  do,  my  dear 
child." 

"  I  cannot ;  I  will  not  permit  it." 

"  Fudge.  You  are  putting  on  the  dictatorial 
matron  rather  early." 

"  Who  paid  for  the  breakfast  ?" 
"  I  did." 
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*'  Seriously,  I  cannot  allow  it,  Eose." 

"  Fiddlesticks.  Two  pounds  w^ould  cover 
everything." 

Yal  opened  lier  portmonnaie,  and  took  out 
two  sovereigns,  which  she  insisted  Eose  should 
take,  and  at  last  forced  into  her  unwilling- 
hand. 

*'  You  know,"  she  said,  "  Aubrey  cannot 
offer  it  to  you,  as  you  have  done  all  this  vo- 
luntarily— " 

*'  Well,  there;  don't  say  anything  more  about 
it.  They  will  wonder  what  has  become  of  us. 
I'm  glad  my  lady  didn't  think  of  stoj^ping 
your  boxes,  by  way  of  annoying  you.  Make 
haste." 

They  went  down  to  the  drawing-room. 
Aubrey  had  sent  for  a  cab ;  the  man  who  had 
brought  Val's  boxes  had  been  despatched  with 
them  to  the  station ;  and  the  adieux  were  very 
soon  exchanged. 

*'  Happy  the  bride  on  whom  the  sun  shineth," 
said  Eose,  as  she  whispered  a  few  parting  words 
to  her  friend.  "  If  sunshine  confers  happiness, 
you  ought  to  have  plenty  of  that  somewhat 
rare  luxury.  I  hope  you  will  be  happy,"  she 
added,  in  a  really  serious  tone  ;  and  she  kissed 
her  warmly. 
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The  next  moment  the  driver  whipped  his 
horses,  and  the  newly-married  pair  were  on 
their  way  to  take  the  train  for  Scarborough, 
and  to  test  the  soundness  of  their  exalted 
expectations  of  married  happiness. 
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CHAPTEE  IX. 

MR.    FARLEY    BECOMES    A    MARRIED    MAN. 

Mrs.  Farley  was  wliat  is  generally  termed  a 
"  fine  woman ;"  indeed,  tlie  frequenters  of  the 
Grolden  Dragon  often  went  farther  in  their 
admiration,  and  called  her  a  "  doosid  £ne 
woman." 

She  certainly  merited  the  epithet.  She  was 
about  five  feet  eight  in  height,  and  large  in  pro- 
portion, with  fair  hair,  and  a  soft,  clear  com- 
plexion. Although  portly,  she  was  superbly 
formed,  and  had  a  beautiful  neck,  and  finely- 
rounded  arms,  which  she  loved  to  display  when 
any  of  her  theatrical  customers  presented  her 
with  an  order  for  a  private  box  or  the  dress 
circle.  Her  manners  had  no  plebeian  tinge  to 
displease  the  most  fastidious ;  the  only  fault 
was  that  she  sometimes  assumed  too  impe- 
rious an  air,  and  was  liable  to  overlook  the 
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fact  that  she  was  nothing  but  the  wealthy  pro- 
prietress of  a  busy  "  pub." 

Her  history  had  not  been  an  eventful  one. 
Her  father  had  been  a  suburban  pnblican,  who 
had  failed,  and  died,  leaving  her  to  the  care  of 
her  uncle.  That  gentleman  speedily  rid  himself 
of — that  is,  provided  for  the  young  lady,  by 
obtaining  for  her  the  situation  of  barmaid  at 
the  Golden  Dragon.  Her  master,  becoming  a 
widower,  and  falling  a  victim  to  the  invincible 
attractions  of  Miss  Alice  Morton,  his  bewitch- 
ing barmaid,  offered  her  his  hand,  heart,  and  a 
share  in  the  Grolden  Dragon.  Considering  that 
the  latter  was  very  well  worth  having,  though 
she  did  not  care  much  about  the  former,  she 
cheerfully  accepted  the  offer,  and  became  Mrs. 
Matthews.  After  some  twenty  years  of  wedded 
bliss,  Mr.  Matthews  died,  leaving  his  spouse 
still  young,  handsome,  and  the  mistress  of  the 
Golden  Dragon. 

Mrs.  Matthews  was  intensely  admired  by 
the  patrons  of  the  Golden  Dragon.  To  do  her 
justice,  this  admiration  was  purely  voluntary, 
and  by  no  means  exacted  by  her,  for  there  never 
was  woman  more  free  from  vulgar  coquetry, 
though  she  was  perfectly  well  aware  of  the 
agreeable    fact   that   she  was  handsome,    and 
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that  she  enjoyed  unusual  advantages  as  the 
possessor  of  such  a  fine  property  as  the  Golden 
Dragon.  There  was  immense  excitement  when 
it  wa;5  known  that  she  was  again  in  the  "  matri- 
monial market."  Of  course  it  was  not  every- 
body who  could  venture  to  aspire  to  the  hand 
of  the  rich  and  handsome  widow,  or  enter  the 
lists  to  win  her  favour.  She  did  not  at  first 
testify  the  slightest  desire  to  assume  matrimo- 
nial fetters.  The  late  Mr.  M.  had  been  some- 
what tyrannical,  and  anecdotes  had  been  circu- 
lated, tending  to  show  how  he  had  more  than 
once,  when  in  a  passion,  forgot  his  hymeneal 
vows  to  love,  comfort,  and  honour,  and  made 
divers  attempts,  more  or  less  successful,  to  fling 
candlesticks  at  her.  The  leading  candidates  for 
her  favour  had,  with  few  exceptions,  nothing 
beyond  their  own  personal  merits  to  recom- 
mend them.  The  most  eligible,  in  a  business 
point  of  view,  was  a  proprietor  of  an  iron- 
monger's shop  in  the  neighbourhood,  for  he 
had  plenty  of  money,  and  made  energetic  love 
every  day  when  he  strolled  round  at  one  o'clock 
for  his  chop  and  glass  of  bitter  ale  ;  but  he  was 
old,  and  stupid,  and  had  eleven  children,  all 
young,  and,  according  to  his  own  account,  par- 
ticularly unmanageable.    The  next  to  him  was 
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a  loud- spoken,  noisy  gentleman,  who  called 
himself  a  commission  agent,  and  did  not  dis- 
guise the  fact  that  he  expected  to  make  his 
fortune  by  marriage,  relying  for  success  on  his 
magnificent  whiskers ;  neither  did  he  conceal 
that  he  was  largely  addicted  to  "  doing  some- 
thing in  the  betting  line."  Then  there  was 
another  gentleman,  Secretary  to  the  Disunited 
Friends'  Fire  and  Life  Insurance  Association, 
who  tried  to  make  a  favourable  impression  on 
the  rich  mdow,  and  might  have  succeeded,  for 
he  was  not  absolutely  ugly ;  but  he  never  could 
think  of  anything  to  say,  and  ate  so  prodi- 
giously at  the  luncheon-bar,  every  time  he 
called,  that  he  simply  disgusted  her.  There 
was  a  barrister,  young,  good-looking,  and 
smart,  with  fine  black  hair  and  eyes,  and  still 
finer  black  whiskers,  who  spent  the  greater 
part  of  his  time  trying  to  captivate  Mrs. 
Matthews,  instead  of  attending  to  his  business; 
and  who  failed  chiefly  because  he  could  not 
resist  a  propensity  to  ogle  the  barmaids  ;  and 
an  idle  little  journalist,  who  was  clever  and 
witty,  and  viewed  with  much  respect  anywhere 
out  of  the  literary  world,  and  whose  betray- 
ing weakness  was  billiards  and  brandy-and- 
cold-water.      Fourthly,    there   was    an  actor 
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belonging  to  the  large  theatre  close  by — one 
of  the  third  or  fourth-rate  performers,  who  was 
middle-aged,  miserably  poor,  fat,  and  remarkable 
only  for  the  quantities  of  any  given  liquid  he 
could  imbibe  without  experiencing  inconve- 
nience therefrom.  These  were  the  pnncipal 
candidates ;  but  there  were  many  besides,  who, 
without  entertaining  much  hope,  thought  they 
might  as  well  have  a  try ;  medical  students, 
actors,  literary  men  of  inferior  pretensions, 
musical  gentlemen,  sporting  gentlemen — all 
sorts  of  people ;  for  the  house  was  greatly 
favoured  by  professional  personages.  I^one 
of  these  found  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  superb 
widow ;  but  she  took  it  into  her  head  that  she 
would  like  to  have  a  dissipated  young  painter, 
Arthur  Barnard  by  name,  one  of  her  most 
regrular  customers.  He  was  about  seven-and- 
twenty,  tall,  with  a  blonde  moustache,  and 
white  teeth,  and  white  hands,  and  a  slender 
figure,  and  a  careless,  pleasant  manner,  and  a 
way  of  laughing  and  smiling  which  might  have 
ensnared  the  heart  of  a  far  less  sensitive  party 
than  the  fine  widow.  She  began  to  make  love 
to  this  young  artist — such  love  as  widows  only 
can  make,  learned  as  they  are  in  the  science 
of  the  tender  passion,  and  in  the  little  vul- 
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nerable  weaknesses  of  the  sterner  sex.  The 
foolish  woman  knBw  that  he  had  not  a  sixpence 
in  the  world,  except  when  he  borrowed  one, 
and  that  it  was  a  marvel  how  he  contrived  to 
live  in  tolerably  well-furnished  apartments,  and 
to  dress  even  as  well  as  he  did.  "  Well,"  she 
reflected,  "  that  is  not  his  fanlt ;  and  I  have 
enough  for  both."  She  knew  she  was  his 
senior  by  a  good  ten  years,  "  but,"  she  mentally 
observed,  with  some  truth,  "  I  don't  look  it, 
for  I  have  worn  well."  She  knew  he  was 
rakish,  and  wasteful,  when  by  some  extraor- 
dinary chance  he  had  anything  to  be  wasteful 
of;  "  but  if  he  was  once  quietly  settled  down," 
she  again  soliloquized,  "he  would  have  no 
temptation  to  go  on  as  he  does  ;  and,  after 
all,  there  is  no  great  harm  in  him.  Young 
people  will  be  young  people,  and  especially 
young  men  2vill  be  young  men  now-a-days  ; 
and  if  they  have  their  fling  before  marriage, 
they  are  the  more  likely  to  be  steady  after- 
wards." She  settled  everything  to  her  own 
satisfaction  ;  and  when  a  widow  flxes  her  mind 
on  anything,  it  is  as  good  as  accomplished. 
Arthur,  who  saw  himself  unexpectedly  in  a 
very  proud  position,  hardly  knew  how  to  take 
it,  and  was  obliged  to  respond  to  the  advances 
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of  the  charming  and  wealthy  widow.  He  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  accept  her  offer  whenever 
she  chose  to  make  it,  looking  on  himself  rather 
in  the  light  of  a  victim  tlian  otherwise  :  when 
he  was  suddenly  commissioned  to  paint  the 
portrait  of  Miss  Edith  Spilman,  a  pretty 
young  actress,  who  performed  second  characters 
at  the  Theatre  Eoyal  Haymarket.  The  stupid 
fellow  chose  to  fall  madly,  desperately,  reck- 
lessly in  love  with  his  fair  sitter  before  he  had 
well  sketched  the  outline  of  her  face  in  white 
chalk  on  his  expectant  canvas.  He  had  been 
in  love  already  about  fifty  times;  but  that 
made  no  difference,  and  this  time  the  fit  was 
too  strong  to  be  resisted.  The  pretty  Edith 
was  not  proof  against  the  pleadings  of  the 
good-looking,  half-demented  young  artist ; 
and  when  the  portrait  was  finished  it  was  no 
longer  the  likeness  of  Miss  Spilman,  but  of 
Mrs.  Arthur  Barnard. 

The  widow  was  nearly  distracted  when  she 
heard  the  news,  which  was  carried  to  her  by 
more  than  one  officious  tongue.  She  had  never 
felt  so  exasperated  in  her  life  l^efore.  She  was 
furious,  and  vowed  a  terrible  vow,  that  slie 
would  never — never — never  forgive  the  un- 
grateful Arthur — never. 
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To  punisli  liim,  to  revenge  herself,  she  re- 
solved to  marry  at  once.  She  would  not  let 
him  imagine  for  an  instant  that  she  was 
bhghted,  jilted.  She  determined  that  the 
first  admirer  who  presented  himself  she  would 
marry. 

It  happened  that,  more  for  a  joke  than  any- 
thing else — because  he  never  for  a  moment 
deceived  himself  into  the  idea  that  success 
would  or  could  crown  his  occasional  efforts  to 
captivate  the  rich  widow — a  person  named 
Tom  Farley  had  enrolled  himself  among  her 
admirers.  He  had  informed  her  that  he  was  a 
musician,  an  instrumentalist,  and  she  took  it 
for  granted  that  he  was  employed  in  the 
orchestra  of  some  theatre.  He  was  rather 
plain,  his  manners  were  not  entertaining ; 
but  he  chanced  to  be  the  first  who  appeared  on 
the  morning  when  Mrs.  Matthews  was  in  a 
state  of  rage  against  the  faithless  Arthur.  By 
some  accident  he  half-jokingly  made  his  ofier; 
to  his  astonishment  he  was  accepted,  and  left 
the  place  an  engaged  man. 

Tom  Farley  did  not  think  it  good  policy  to 
undeceive  his  intended — his  heart  beat  as  he 
thought  of  her  as  his  intended — as  to  his  real 
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position.     He  was,  in   reality,  nothing  more 
than  a  street  performer. 

"  But,  by  George,"  he  muttered  as  he  walked 
homewards,  "  a  man'd  be  a  thorough-paced 
donkey  to  go  and  blow  his  own  gaff — a  fool, 
by  jingo,  to  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag,  and  the 
little  golden  mice  dancing  about,  too.  It's  a 
thing  I  don't  mean  to  do,  by  Jove.  I  don't 
think  I  am  properly  awake.  I  wish  somebody'd 
pinch  me.  Well,  I  always  had  it  in  my  mind 
I  should  do  something  out-and-out  wonderful ; 
and  by  Jupiter  I  have  at  last.  You're  a  lucky 
dog,  Tom  Farley,  and  you  know  it.  Now, 
Tom  Farley,  are  you  going  to  fly  in  the  face 
of  your  luck,  and  tell  what  you've  no  need  to 
tell  ?  If  you  are — ^mind,  I  only  say  if — ^then 
you're  a  greater  donkey  than  I  ever  took  you 
for.  No,  it's  all  serene.  I  shan't  let  the 
grass  grow  under  my  feet,  either.  I'll  make 
her  fix  the  day  at  once." 

He  was  so  queer,  so  tipsified  in  his  excite- 
ment, that  he  was  the  butt  of  many  invidious 
observations  levelled  by  street  boys,  on  his 
way  from  the  Strand  to  Holborn,  where  his 
solitary  bachelor  lodgings  were  situate. 

He  never  ventured  to  believe  his  good 
fortune  was  substantially  true  until  he  was 
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about  to  lead  his  superb  bride  down  the  steps 
of  St.  Martin's-in-the-Fields.  His  red  face 
was  crimson  with  joy,  pride,  delight,  and  the 
heat  of  the  July  morning ;  and  he  seemed  to 
walk  on  air. 

"  I'm  hanged  if  I  don't  think  I'm  asleep," 
he  remarked  to  himself  on  this  memorable 
occasion.     "  It's  too  good  to  be  true." 

So  Mrs.  Matthews  wreaked  her  vengeance  on 
Arthur.  When  she  recovered  her  senses,  after 
her  fit  of  insane  wrath,  she  was  astounded  at 
what  she  had  done. 

On  his  marriage,  Mr.  Farley  volunteered 
to  relinquish  his  imaginary  situation  in  the 
orchestra,  and  devote  his  entire  time  and  care 
to  the  interests  of  the  Golden  Dragon.  His 
wife  agreed  to  this  arrangement ;  and  the  ex- 
cornet-player  made  a  most  excellent  landlord. 
His  spouse,  fortunately  for  the  peace  of  the 
Grolden  Dragon,  never  discovered  that  he  had 
made  a  practice  of  performing  on  the  cornet-a 
piston  in  the  public  streets.  He  was  little 
known  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood ;  and 
those  of  his  personal  friends  who  occasionally 
]Datronised  the  Golden  Dragon  did  not  think 
it  would  prove  a  profitable  speculation  to  tell 
the  unpleasant  truth,  for  it  would  not  serve 
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them  with  the  wife,  and  would  decidedly  injure 
them  in  the  estimation  of  the  husband.  So 
she  remained  in  ignorance — though  it  could 
hardly  be  called  happy  ignorance. 

At  the  time  of  the  secret  marriage,  which 
took  place  at  Brighton  between  Captain 
Verner,  of  the  Fifth  Dragoon  Guards,  and 
Miss  Raymond,  the  immediate  inmates  of  the 
Golden  Dragon  were,  Mrs.  and  Mr.  Farley, 
the  two  barmaids,  Miss  Smith  and  Miss 
Johnson, 'and  the  young  barman  (he  was  the 
son  of  a  country  publican,  and  had  come  up  to 
London  with  the  view  of  learning  the  London 
routine) ;  there  was  a  potman,  and  one  or  two 
minor  celebrities,  of  whom  it  is  not  necessary 
to  say  much,  as  nobody  ever  remembered  their 
existence  if  they  were  out  of  sight. 

It  was  late  in  November.  The  evening  was 
cold  and  foggy,  and  the  streets  were  nearly 
ankle-deep  in  slush  and  mud,  for  it  had  been 
raining  in  torrents  the  day  before  and  all  that 
afternoon.  But  within  the  Golden  Dragon 
all  was  light,  and  warmth,  and  comfort.  There 
was  a  good  deal  of  business,  and  everyone  in 
the  place  was  kept  tolerably  active.  About 
six  o'clock,  however,  there  happened  to  be  a 
temporary  lull.     Mr.  and  Mrs.  Farley  retired 
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to  tlieir  tea  in  their  small  private  parlour ;  the 
two  barmaids  commenced  a  most  vigorous  flir- 
tation with  the  young  barman,  for  whom  they 
were  pulling  caps. 

Among  the  stray  customers  who  came  drop- 
ping in  was  a  tall,  spare  man,  dressed  in  a 
loose,  rough  coat.  His  aspect  was  decidedly 
foreign.  He  might  have  been  some  five-and- 
forty  years  of  age;  his  pale,  worn  face  was 
partially  concealed  by  a  flowing  beard,  which 
looked  remarkable,  as  beards  were  only  just 
beginning  to  be  generally  cultivated.  It  was 
difficult  to  guess  what  his  trade  or  profession 
might  be ;  he  was  evidently  not  a  gentleman, 
yet,  perplexingly  enough,  he  was  certainly  not 
a  person  of  humble  birth.  There  was  an  un- 
conscious haughtiness  about  his  general  bear- 
ing, which  was  not  warranted  by  his  attire  or 
appearance  of  wealth. 

This  person  called  for  a  glass  of  brandy- 
and-water,  "  hot."  It  was  given  to  him,  and 
he  remained  drinking  it,  leaning  his  elbow  on 
the  bar  in  the  compartment  which  he  had 
entered,  and  looking  straight  before  him, 
taking  not  the  slightest  notice  of  anything 
passing  around. 

Presently  Mr.  Farley,  having  taken  his  tea. 
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came  into  the  bar.  The  face  of  the  stran^fer 
became  suddenly  lighted  uj),  and  fixing  his 
eyes  on  the  landlord  of  the  Grolden  Dragon, 
he  waited  until  Mr.  Farley  by  accident  ap- 
proached the  spot  where  he  was  standing, 
and  then  he  said,  in  a  clear  undertone — 

"Tom  Farley!" 

The  landlord  of  the  Grolden  Dragon  looked 
at  the  stranger  with  some  surprise,  not  un- 
mixed Avith  indignation,  at  the  extreme  liberty 
taken  in  using  this  familiar  form  of  address. 

"  Sir  ?" 

The  man  with  the  beard  smiled — with  a 
smile  ineffably  sweet  and  melancholy.  He 
gazed  at  Mr.  Farley  for  some  seconds  steadily, 
intently. 

"  You  don't  remember  me  ?"  he  said,  at 
length,  sadly. 

Mr.  Farley  stared,  not  half  liking  the  idea 
of  any  old  friend  claiming  acquaintance ;  it 
disconcerted  him. 

"  Well,  I'm  hanged  if  I  do,"  he  answered, 
in  an  ill-tempered  voice. 

"  Look  again.  I  must  be  changed  indeed  if 
you  cannot  recollect  me." 

"  I  haven't  the  most  distant  idea  of  who  you 
may  be — what  the  deuce,  a  man  can't  be  ex- 
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pected  to  remember  everybody  lie  may  have 
spoken  to  all  through  his  life,  I  suppose,  and 
to  come  out  a  sort  of  '  Court  Gruide'  or  *  London 
Dii'ectory,'  to  tell  everything  about  every- 
body, and  who  they  are,  and  all  about 
emr 

The  stranger  passed  his  hand  over  his 
moustache,  with  another  intensely  sad  smile. 

"  You  don't  remember  Eaymond  ?" 

"  Eaymond  1 — the  deuce ! — but — but  he  is 
dead " 

Mr.  Farley  fairly  gasped  for  breath. 

"I  am  George  Eaymond,  Farley.  I  have 
only  just  returned  from  abroad,  and  I  hope 
you  will  not  refuse  me  a  kindly  word.  I  know 
no  one  else  in  all  England,  and  T  am  yearning 
for  a  word — a  grasp  of  the  hand  from  a 
friend." 

At  this  moment  Mrs.  Farley  came  out  from 
the  little  parlour  into  the  bar,  beaming  with 
smiles,  and  superbly  dressed. 

"Look  here,  Eaymond — I'd  almost  forgot 
you,  but  I  suppose  it's  all  right?"  whispered 
Farley,  in  a  quick,  terrified  accent — "  Just — 
will  you — hem — a  friend  of  mine,  my  dear — 
an  old  friend — quite  an  old  pal,  I  may  say — 
I — look  here— just  a — a — ^yes — ^lookhere.  Will 
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you  step  into  the  billiard-room,  and  I'll  be  with 
you  in  tlie  tvvinklin'  of  an  eye." 

Raj^mond  noticed  that  Farley  had  turned  as 
pale  as  ashes,  then  deej)  red,  then  pale  again, 
and  that  his  manner  indicated  a  singular  flutter, 
if  not  positive  fright.  He  did  not  speak,  how- 
ever, but  walked  out  and  went  into  the  bilHard- 
room.  He  had  scarcely  entered  when  Farley 
appeared. 

Farley  had  still  the  same  strange,  excited 
manner.  Raymond,  seating  himself  on  the 
edge  of  the  long  billiard-table,  watched  him 
silently.  He  walked  up  and  down  the  room 
uneasily,  glancing  from  time  to  time  at  a  pecu- 
liarl}^  limp  waiter  who  was  mending  the  lire 
lugubriously. 

"  That'll  do.  Bob,"  he  at  last  exclaimed,  im- 
patiently.    "  You  can  go." 

Bob  heaped  on  additional  coals,  administered 
a  parting  dig  with  the  poker,  as  a  death-blow 
it  seemed,  and  left  the  room,  closing  the  door. 
Farley  took  up  the  poker,  and  made  a  lunge 
at  the  lire.  Then  he  went  up  to  Raymond, 
and  held  out  his  hand  with  some  cordiality. 

"  Now,  just  look  here,  Raymond,"  he  said, 
''  I  am  deuced  glad  to  see  you — I  am,  now, 
upon    my   word    and   honour  —  because,    you 
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know,  I  tliouglit  you  were  dead,  and  all  that 
sort  of  tiling.  But  just  look  here,  old  cove — 
I  really  wish  you  hadn't  come — no,  hang  it ! 
I  don't  mean  that — upon  my  soul  I  don't — but 
now — ijust  look  here — my  wife,  jou  know — she 
doesn't  know  from  Adam  that  I  ever — jou 
know — you  understand — she  hasn't  an  idea 
that  I  ever  played  in  the  street,  or  anything  of 
that  sort,  and  she'd  be  that  wild  if  she  knew — 
egad  !  she'd  turn  me  into  the  street,  by  George ! 
— she  would,  indeed.     You  take  ?" 

Raymond  smiled,  and  sighed  deeply. 

"  I  see.  You  have  no  occasion  to  be  afraid. 
I  shall  not  betray  you.  Why  should  you  fear 
me?" 

"  Well,  you  know,  I  don't  fear  you — I  know 
you're  a  jolly,  honourable  kind  of  fellow — I 
know  you  wouldn't  do  it  on  purpose — I  was 
afraid  you'd  blurt  it  out  there — a  word'd  do  it, 
you  know — and  it  isn't  pleasant,  by  Jove  !  to 
have  a  thing  of  the  sort  let  out.  You  see — I'll 
tell  you  how  it  was " 

"  I  can  comprehend  it  well  enough.  There 
is  no  necessity  for  an  explanation.  I  shall  not 
stay  long." 

"  Oh,  if  it  comes  to  that,  I  don't  want  to 
turn  you  out,  old  fellow.     You  wouldn't  sup- 
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pose  such  a  thing — now  would  you?  Isow, 
look  here " 

He  walked  over  to  the  fire-place,  and  taking 
one  of  the  spills  from  a  long  china  cup  which 
stood  on  the  chimney-piece,  began  twisting  it 
in  his  fingers.  Kaymond  approached,  and  sat 
down  on  one  of  the  wooden  chairs  which  were 
stationed  by  the  fire. 

"  You  have  no  curiosity  to  know  how  I 
happen  to  be  alive  when  you  fancied  I  was 
dead?"  he  observed,  first  gazing  into  the  fire, 
and  then  up  at  the  face  of  his  old  comrade. 

"Now,  come — don't  be  so — Now  I  call  that 
being  very  disagreeable  of  you,  George,  to  say 
that " 

Farley  held  out  his  hand  again,  as  if  by  a 
show  of  cordiality  he  could  deceive  himself  and 
his  friend  into  a  notion  that  he  felt  pleased  to 
see  him. 

"  Now — I  say — suppose  my  wife — if  you 
should  happen  to  see  anything  of  my  wife, 
you'll  just  say  you're  an  old  friend  of  mine — 
nothing  more.  She  thinks  I  used  to  play  at 
some  theatre,  and  she'd  be  mad  if  she  knew 
how  it  is.     I'll  tell  you  all  about  that." 

"  Why  are  you  so  afraid  of  my  telling  tales 
out  of  school,  Farley  ?"  asked  Eaymond. 
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"I'm  not  afraid,  my  boy — no  tiling  of  the 
sort — but  it  would  be  so  deuced  unpleasant  if 
she  should  suspect  anything,  you  kno^v.  I 
feel  quite  easy  in  my  mind  now  I  have  your 
promise  not  to  say  anything.  You  see,  two  or 
three  of  my  old  intimates  come  here,  Brax- 
ford,  and  Collins,  and  Heywood,  and — and  one 
or  two  other  fellows — but  it's  an  understood 
thing  they're  not  to  say  a  word.  But  you, 
coming  fresh,  you  mightn't  understand  pro- 
perly, you  know,  and  might  say  somethin'  to 
lead  her  to  suspect.  But  it's  all  right — hey, 
Eaymond  ?" 

"You  need  not  be  so  urgent.  You  may 
safely  trust  to  my  discretion.  If  you  like,  I'll 
go  away  now,  and  never  come  again,  if  that 
will  afford  you  any  peace  of  mind." 

"  j^o,  no.  Don't  be  so  confoundedly  disa- 
greeable, taking  a  fellow  up  before  he's  down. 
Let's  know  how — What  have  you  been  doing 
all  this  time  ?  There's  no  hurry.  Tell  me 
what  you've  been  up  to  all  this  time,  and  then 
I'll  tell  you  all  about  myself,  and — well,  where 
the  dickens  did  you  hide  yourself  when  you 
disappeared  that  time,  you  know,  when  your 
wife  and  all  the  young  'uns  hopped  the  twig  ?" 

Eaymond  caught  the  handle  of  the  bell. 
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"  It's  dry  work  talking,"  he  said,  tranquilly, 
as  he  rang. 

Farley  bit  his  lij).  He  fancied  Eaymond 
meditated  remaining  for  some  time. 

Bob  appeared  in  answer  to  the  bell. 

"  Two  sixes  of  brandy,  hot/'  said  Eaymond. 

"  T^vo  sixes  of  brandy,  sir  ?  Yes,  sir,"  re- 
sponded Bob,  solemnly  and  dolorously. 

In  a  minute,  Bob  re-appeared  with  the  two 
glasses  of  steaming  liquid,  which  he  carried  as 
if  they  were  beverages  prepared  by  Lucrezia 
Borgia  for  some  favourite  visitors.  Eaymond 
gave  him  a  shilling,  with  tw^opence  for  himself. 

"  Shut  the  door,  and  be  hanged  to  you," 
roared  Farley.  "What  the  dickens — you 
leave  it  ajar  like  that,  and  don't  care  a  hang 
whether  or  no  people  take  cold  from  the 
drauerht." 

He  went  across  himself,  and  made  sure  that 
the  door  was  perfectly  closed. 

"  There  isn't  any  draught,"  he  added,  as  if 
apologizing  for  his  outburst  of  ill-humour. 
"  But  really  one  must  blow  up  these  fellows, 
and  look  pretty  sharp  after  'em,  or,  by  Greorge, 
they  wont  take  the  slightest  trouble." 

He  did  not  sit  dowm,  althouG^h  there  was 
another  chair,  but  remained  standing,  leaning 
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his  elbow  on  the  chminej-jDiece  where  Ray- 
mond had  placed  the  two  glasses.  He  took 
one  of  the  letters  from  the  frame  of  the  square 
mirror,  replaced  it,  took  it  out  again,  looked  at 
the  address,  then  put  it  back  again. 

"  Well,  all  right — we  are  quiet  now — "  he 
said,  finally.  ''  Cut  along,  old  boy — you  were 
telling  me ?" 

"When  my  wife  and — and  my  children 
died,"  began  Kaymond,  "  I  felt  very  miserable. 
You  know  people  will  on  these  occasions.  I 
believe  I  was  very  soft-hearted  at  that  time, 
and  I  was  wretched." 

"  Well,  by  Jove,  it  isn't  pleasant  to  lose  one's 
whole  family  at  one  slap,"  remarked  Farley, 
"  especially  for  a  tender-hearted  chap — indeed 
for  anybody,  I  might  say." 

Baymond  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  I  be- 
lieve I  was  near — well,  I  was  thoroughly 
knocked  up  by  it.  I  felt  as  if  I  could  have 
gone  to  the  devil  himself  to  get  rid  of  my — 
well,  let  me  say,  my  despair.  I  am  not  going 
to  dilate  on  my  personal  feelings  and  sensa- 
tions. One  boy — my  eldest  son — was  left. 
My  eldest  daughter  had  been  partly  adopted 
by  some  rich  people  to  whom  I  had  rendered  a 
slight  service.     Some  days  before  the  death  of 
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my  wife,  I  saw,  by  accident,  an  advertisement 
in  the  Times,  addressed  to  myself.  A  distant 
relative  had  died,  leaving  me  a  legacy  of  one 
hundred  pounds." 

"  Well  ?    You  go  on  sighing  like  the  deuce." 

"  Yes.  It's  a  stupid  habit  I  have  con- 
tracted." 

"  By  the  way,  how  is  it  that  you've  got 
such  a  foreign  look  about  you?" 

"  I  am  coming  to  that.  I  went  and  claimed 
the  legacy.  I  gave  the  solicitors  in  whose 
hands  it  lay  sufficient  proof  of  my  identity — 
I  referred  them  to  a  person  who — who  had 
known  me  for  years.  I  will  not  conceal  from 
you  that  my  name  of  Eaymond  is  not  my  real 
one. 

"  Well,  by  Greorge,  I  always  thought  it  was 
an  alias — I  mean,  that  it  wasn't  your  own 
rightful  one." 

"  I  obtained  the  money.  I  thought  I  would 
try  my  fate  in  another  land.  Fortune  had 
gone  against  me  in  this,  and  I  thought — 
well,  I  don't  want  to  delay  you  with  my  re- 
flections, or  the  reasons  which  induced  me  to 
leave  England." 

"  Why  didn't  you  give  anybody  notice  you 
was  going?" 
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"My  reason  was  very  simple,  tliougli, 
perhaps,  you  may  not  sympathise  with  it. 
My  daughter  Val  was  in  good  hands.  If  I 
avowed  my  intention  of  quitting  the  country, 
I  should  take  her  with  me.  By  removing  her 
I  should  ruin  her  chances,  and  in  the  place  for 
which  I  was  bound,  a  little  girl  would  have 
hampered  me,  and  been  miserable  herself.  I 
knew  that  if  I  left  her  with  the  persons  in 
whose  care  she  was,  she  would  be  safe  till  my 
return." 

He  paused,  and  gazed  for  a  moment  ab- 
stractedly into  the  blazing  fire. 

"  I  took  my  boy  with  me " 

"  But  where  ?  You  haven't  told  us 
that." 

"  I  was  about  to  do  so,  when  you  inter- 
rupted me.  I  went  to  Liverpool,  and  em- 
barked for  Australia.  The  gold-digging  mania 
had  just  set  in,  if  you  remember,  and  I  thought 
I  might  make  money  there,  whereas  I  could 
barely  support  myself  here.  I  stayed  there 
for  ten  years — I  have  only  just  come  back,  in 
fact." 

"Well,  did  you  succeed  in  your  spekke- 
lation  ?" 

Eaymond   rang   the  bell   again,    and   Bob 
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appeared  once  more.  The  harpist  pushed  the 
glasses  with  his  finger. 

"  Again,"  he  said,  without  looking  at  the 
waiter. 

Bob  disappeared,  taking  care  to  close  the 
door  as  carefully  as  possible. 

'^Well — you  wont  touch  on  anything  but 
your  own  affairs,  you  know,  at  present,"  said 
Farley,  watching  the  door  nervously.  ''  Did 
you  make  anything  out  there  ?" 

Eayraond  laughed — a  laugh  full  of  bitter- 
ness and  despair. 

"  I  did.  In  the  course  of  ten  years  I  ac- 
quired ten  thousand  jDounds — not  bad,  was  it, 
a  thousand  a  year  ?  I  made  little  more  than  a 
thousand  shillings  a  year  in  England.  I  worked 
— I  worked  like  the  Devil, — and  /le  labours 
hard  enough  in  all  conscience." 

Bob  came  in  with  the  brandy  and  water.  Eay- 
mond  paid  him,  and  the  limp  waiter  vanished 
mournfully.  Farley,  sheltering  his  face  with  his 
hand,  as  he  still  stood  by  the  fire,  looked  at 
Baymond. 

"  By  Jove,"  he  mentally  observed,  "  it 
strikes  me  ver}^  forcibly  that  Master  Eaymond 
has  already  had  quite  as  much  as  is  good  for 
him.     I  may  be  wrong,  but  that's  just  about 
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what  I  think.  However,  it's  no  business  of 
mine,  and  Eaymond's  quite  old  enough  to 
know  how  to  take  care  of  himself,  I  guess. 
By  Jupiter,  he  must  have  fallen  into  a  fortin, 
or  come  to  his  estate/' 

"  I  left  Australia  some  months  since.  My 
son  is  now  married,  and  has  a  sheep  farm  and 
a  couple  of  young  children.  I  would  have 
stayed  with  him,  only  I  wanted  to  seek  and 
claim  my  daughter.  I  never  thought,  you 
see,  that  she  might  be  dead,  or  anything  of 
that  kind.  I  believe  I  hardly  even  realised 
the  fact  that  she  must  of  necessity  be  a  grown 
woman  when  I  returned.  I  placed  my  money 
in  a  belt,  which  I  fastened  round  my  waist. 
I  embarked  for  England,"  Eaymond  resumed. 

He  emptied  his  glass  as  he  spoke. 

"  Well — you  came  home,  at  all  events,  that's 
certain." 

Raymond  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and 
laughed. 

"  I  wish  to  goodness  you  wouldn't  laugh 
like  that,"  said  Farley,  shuddering.  ''  It 
makes  my  blood  run  cold, — it  does,  upon  my 
word  and  honour.     It  sounds  horrid." 

"  Does  it  ?  We  had  a  tolerably  fair  pas- 
sage, but  just  as  we  were  in  sight  of  land, 
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a  storm  came  on — a  regular  tempest.  We 
were  wrecked.  I  was  so  fearful  of  losing  my 
belt  that  I  wore  it  during  the  voyage.  But 
that  fatal  night,  I  could  not  keep  it,  except  at 
the  risk  of  my  life.  Its  weight  would  have 
sunk  me  at  once.  I  was  oblisred  to  throw  it 
awa}^  to  swim  to  shore.  Well,  I  saved  my 
life,  and  here  I  am." 

"  How  did  you  get  to  London  ?  You  don't 
seem  to  be  particularly  well  off." 

"  A  subscription  was  raised  by  the  towns- 
people for  the  poor  devils  who  suffered  by  the 
shipwreck.  I  got  enough  to  take  me  to 
London,  and  I  have  now  resumed  my  old 
business." 

"  Why  don't  you  send  to  your  son  ?" 
"  I  don't  choose  to  be  a  burden  to  anyone  ; 
and  besides,  he  is  not  rich,  by  any  means." 
"  H'm.     And  about  your  daughter?" 
"  I  called  at  the  house  of  Lord  Charrington ; 
but  he  is  dead,  and  his  Countess  is  in  Switzer- 
land.    I  ascertained  that  my  child  is  living, 
and  that  she  was  with  the  Countess  of  Char- 
rington during  the  summer.     She  is  probably 
with  her  now    on   the    Continent.       I  have 
written  to  this  lady,  and  expect  to  hear  from 
her  immediately.     Ah,  Farley,  you  know  not 
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liow    my    heart    yearns     for — but — however, 
where  was  I  ?" 

He  evidently  did  not  expect  much  sympathy 
from  Farley,  for  he  broke  abruptly  into  another 
tone,  and  rang  the  bell  for  the  third  time,  al- 
though Farley's  glass  was  yet  almost  un- 
touched. He  did  not  speak  till  Bob  appeared 
— even  then  he  simply  indicated  his  own  glass, 
when  the  limp  waiter,  understanding  the  sign, 
disappeared,  and  then  reappeared  with  another 
tumbler,  and  then  again  vanished.  Farley's 
already  rubicund  visage  grew  redder  with 
what  he  drank ;  Raymond's  face,  on  the  con- 
trary, grew  paler  and  paler. 

"  Come,  I  have  told  you  how  Fate  has 
treated  me.  What  have  you  been  doing  all 
this  time  ?" 

"  Oh,  for  the  matter  of  that,  I've  done  pretty 
well  for  myself.  I  was  just  the  same  for  about 
five  years  after  you  vanished  in  that  extraor- 
dinary manner — now  going  about  with  this 
feller,  now  with  that.  Then  the  only  change 
of  any  consequence  was  the  old  lady  dying. 
Of  course  I  was  sorry  enough  about  that,  for 
she  was  a  good  old  soul  in  her  way.  But,  of 
course,  people  can't  live  for  ever — it  ain't  to 
be  expected,  and  if   it  was,  'twouldn't  make 
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any  manner  of  difference.  Well,  tlie  old  lady 
hopped  the  twig,  and  then  I  went  to  live  in 
Holborn,  going  on  in  the  same  way.  I  used 
sometimes  to  call  here — -"  he  spoke  now  in  a 
lower  tone  ;  ''  they  hadn't  the  slightest  notion 
here  that  I  was  a  street  player,  you  know — of 
course  I  didn't  tell  'em,  for  'twas  no  business 
of  their's,  you  know ;  and  what  tlie  dickens  !  a 
feller  likes  to  be  looked  on  as  a  swell  some- 
times, even  if  it's  only  a  joke.  I  don't  see  any 
reason  why  anybody  should  object;  and  the 
deuce !  a  person  isn't  obligated  to  hang  a 
notice  on  the  front  of  his  hat,  as  they  do 
over  some  tea-shops  and  places  — '  This  is 
Snooks' s.'  " 

Raymond  smiled,  observing  that  he  spoke 
angrily. 

"  Well — w^ell,  the  long  and  the  short  of  it 
is,  the  feller  that  used  to  keep  the  place  took 
himself  ofP,  to  make  room  for  a  better  man. 
He  was  a  jolly  sort  of  man,  tho',  by  the  way. 
But  that's  got  nothing  to  do  with  it.  The 
present  Mrs.  F.,  bein'  left  a  widow,  took  some 
whim  into  her  head  that  she'd  like  to  have 
yours  truly — fell  head  over  ears  in  love  with 
me.  Nothing  was  too  good  for  me — she 
adores  the  very  ground  I  walk  on — she  does 
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indeed,  I  do  assure  you.  Eidikilous,  I  know, 
but  you  know  what  women  are,  and  how  they 
will  run  wild  after  a  feller,  especially  if  he 
happens  to  be  something  to  look  at.  And  I 
don't  say  it  from  vanity,  for  I  despise  all  that 
sort  of  rubbish,  but  you  know  I  always  was 
rather  a  nicish-looking  chap,  and  popular  with 
the  girls,  who  are  the  best  judges  after  all  of 
that  sort  of  thing." 

"Well?"  half  interrupted  Eaymond. 

''Oh,  yes, — all  right.  Well,  then,  she 
thought  she  couldn't  do  better  than  take  me 
when  the  chance  offered.  I  popped  the  ques- 
tion, and  you  should  have  seen  her — the  de- 
light, the — by  Jove,  she  was  ready  to  jump 
out  of  her  skin,  she  was  so  pleased.  Yet 
there  were  a  lot  of  fellows  after  her,  some  of 
them  very  well  worth  having.  They  were 
ready  to  cut  their  throats  when  they  heard 
about  it.  Of  course  it  was  quite  natural — 
a  splendid  woman,  a  slap-up  house,  and  heaps 
upon  heaps  of  tin — no  end  of  money,  I  can 
assure  you — rich  as  Cresses,  by  jingo — she  is 
indeed.  It  isn't  in  nature  that  I'd  like  her 
to  find  out  all  about — you  know ; — now  is  it, 
George  ?" 

Eaymond  shook  his  head. 
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"  So  you  see  IVe  done  pretty  well  for  my- 
self— am  as  comfortable  as  possible — bappy  as 
an  emperor  witb  bis  nigbtcap  on,  notbing  to 
torment  me — " 

"  Except  tbe  fear  of  being  found  out  ?" 

"  And  turned  out,  if  it  comes  to  tbat.  But, 
you  know,  of  course  it  isn't  likely  anybody 
will  go  and  tell  ber,  so  I'm  pretty  easy  in  my 
mind  as  far  as  tbat  goes.  So  now  you  know 
all  about  every tbing." 

A  brief  silence  succeeded  tbe  dialogue. 
Parley  tbrew  some  more  coals  on  tbe  fire,  and 
leaning  bis  elbow  again  on  tbe  cbimney-piece, 
began  kicking  tbe  fender  witb  tbe  beel  of  bis 
boot.  Raymond  gazed  abstractedly  at  tbe 
curling  flames,  tben  rose,  and  drained  bis 
glass.     He  extended  bis  band. 

"  So  you're  off,  George  ?"  asked  Farley,  ob- 
viously relieved,  altbougb  be  tried  to  disguise 
bis  feelings  under  a  veil  of  cordiality.  "  I'm 
glad  you  looked  in.  I  really  tbougbt  you 
were — bem — yes — I  take  it  as  a  very  great 
personal  kindness.  I  suppose  we  sball  see  you 
very  often  now  ?" 

"  Perbaps — I  don't  tbink  it's  likely,"  replied 
tbe  barpist,  witb  a  melancboly  smile.  "  Grood 
nigbt,  Parley.    We  were  so  mucli  togetber  long 
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ago  that  I  thought — I  thought  you'd  like  to 
know  your  old  comrade  was — what  was  I  going 
to  say?  I  forget.  No  matter.  Good  night, 
my  dear  fellow ;  I  am  glad  that  you  are 
so  well  provided  for.  I  see  there  is  some 
luck  in  the  world  for  you  happy  dogs  to 
pick  up." 

"  Where  are  you  to  be  found  ?"  inquired 
Farley. 

"  Found  ?" 

"  Oh,  heard  of — " 

"  Ah,  yes.  Where  ?  Oh,  anywhere — no- 
where.   Why  do  you  want  to  know  ?" 

''  Well — you  know,  of  course — that — well — " 

"  Good  night." 

He  held  out  his  hand  once  more,  and  then 
quitted  the  billiard- room,  going  out  alone  into 
the  cold,  dark,  foggy  night,  and  disappeared. 
Farley  looked  after  him,  with  a  momentary 
twinge  of  remorse  for  the  coolness  with  which 
he  had  treated  his  former  friend  ;  then  he  rang 
the  bell  furiously  for  Bob  to  clear  the  chimney- 
piece  of  the  empty  glasses  which  were  ranged 
there.  His  thoughts  took  a  new  turn  almost 
before  Eaymond  had  left  the  room. 

"  It  strikes  me  very  forcibly,"  he  muttered, 
"  that  George  is  tight.     I'm  blessed  if  he  isn't. 
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Tight  as  a  drum,  by  Jove.  Drunk  as  a  lord. 
Eaymond  tight !  Well,  the  world's  coming 
to  an  end.  Criminy  !— Eaymond  tight.  I  am 
astonished." 

He  was  right.    Eaymond  luas  drunk. 
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braxford's  proposed  speculation. 

As  Raymond  quitted  the  billiard-room,  half  a 
dozen  people  came  in,  talking  and  laughing 
noisily,  swaggering,  exchanging  practical  jokes, 
and  fiUing  the  apartment  with  a  cloud  of  smoke 
from  their  cigars. 

The  first  who  came  in  was  a  tall,  fine-look- 
ing man,  dressed  in  the  height  of  the  reigning 
fashion,  carrying  a  cane  most  jauntily  in  his 
gloved  hand.  His  vv'hiskers  and  moustache 
were  oiled  and  brushed  with  the  utmost  care ; 
his  boots  and  gloves  were  evidently  the  best 
that  Regent-street  could  afibrd;  the  little  jew- 
elry he  wore  was  choice,  and  in  really  excellent 
taste.  But  he  was  obviously  not  a  man  of 
fashion,  for  there  were  indescribable  signs  and 
tokens  which  betrayed  an  innate  vulgarity. 

He  was  followed  by  a  young  man,  about  four 
or  five  and  twenty,  also  dressed  in  the  most 
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fashionable  style.  He  was  tall  and  well  made, 
with  a  pleasant  face,  and  an  easy,  if  somewhat 
theatrical  carriage.  He  was  fair,  with  dark, 
bright,  laughing  eyes,  and  a  reddish-yellow 
moustache.  He  was  not  only  the  best-looking 
of  the  group,  the  best  dressed,  and  the  most 
gentlemanly  in  his  appearance,  but  was  appa- 
rently regarded  by  the  others  with  marked 
deference. 

The  third  individual  was  a  short,  squat, 
broad  gentleman,  of  most  remarkable  aspect. 
His  face  was  completely  shaved,  after  the  cus- 
tom adopted  by  actors  and  some  singers,  and 
his  square  red  cheeks  puffed  over  his  stiff  shirt 
collar.  His  hard  gray  eyes,  his  shiny  hat  cocked 
on  one  side,  his  silk  umbrella  carried  defiantly 
on  one  shoulder,  his  loud,  overbearing  voice, 
and  intolerant  manner,  «2:ave  one  altoo^ether  the 
idea  of  an  unusually  objectionable  party. 

The  fourth  personage  was  a  tall,  thin,  dark 
man,  with  a  red,  mottled  face.  The  expression 
of  his  countenance  was  disagreeable  in  the  ex- 
treme. His  lurking  eyes,  his  close-cropped 
hair,  and  blue-black  moustache,  with  foxy  roots, 
imparted  to  him  a  repellant,  sinister  aspect.  He 
was  not  so  elaborately  attired  as  the  three  men 
who  preceded  him.    On  the  contrary,  there  was 
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a  visible  effort  about  his  general  toilette.  His 
hat  was  of  a  peculiarly  ugly  make  ;  he  wore  an 
overcoat  which  had  evidently  seen  many  win- 
ters, and  he  carried  a  most  remarkable  gingham 
umbrella,  with  an  air  of  defiance,  and  appa- 
rently as  a  weapon  of  offence. 

Closely  following  him  came  a  tall,  spare,  and 
singularly  pale  man,  very  shabbily  dressed.  He 
had  keen  eyes,  which  glanced  in  every  direction 
from  under  their  half-closed  lids,  like  those  of  a 
hungry  rat;  a  dark  brown  moustache  and  peaked 
beard,  and  a  slight  habitual  stoop.  So  far  from 
having  the  brisk  step  of  the  others,  he  moved 
with  the  utmost  languor,  with  a  "  dead-alive  " 
kind  of  manner. 

The  individual  who  brought  up  the  rear  of 
this  party  was  a  little,  smart,  lively  fellow,  of 
some  five  or  six  and  twenty  years  of  age.  He 
was  tolerably  well-dressed,  and  had  a  round, 
laughing  face,  and  a  good-humoured  air.  He 
had  a  well-fed,  pigeon-like  figure,  and  appeared 
on  the  best  possible  terms  with  himself  and 
everybody  else.  His  arm  was  linked  within 
that  of  a  large,  stout,  brawny  man,  dressed  in 
a  perfect  caricature  of  fashion,  who  had  a  lazy, 
good-humoured  aspect,  as  if  nothing  could  by 
any  possibility  put  him  out  of  temper. 
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"  Hallo,  old  boy — here  you  are,"  exclaimed 
the  leader.  "  I  thought  we  should  findyou  here." 

"  Well,  you  weren't  out  in  your  calcula- 
tions," remarked  Farley,  advancing,  as  his 
friends  entered. 

"  No,  better  luck.  WeVe  come  to  have  a 
little  talk  over  that  affair/'  resumed  the  other, 
approaching  the  fire,  and  rubbing  his  hands 
before  the  cheerful  leaping  flames.  "I've 
brought  some  fellows  over,  who  know  a  thing 
or  two,  and  who'll  be  able  to  put  us  up  to  a 
few  dodges.  I  say,  Farley,  a  word  with 
you." 

The  others  surrounded  the  fire-place,  and  con- 
tinued their  noisy  talk,  while  the  leader  took 
Farley  aside. 

"  All  serene.    What  is  it,  Braxford  ?" 

''  Oh,  nothing.  I  only  wanted  to  let  you 
know  who  they  are.  That  young  chap — I 
mean  the  tall  one,  with  the  light  moustache 
— is  Frank  Milburn ;  he  sings  at  Evans's. 
I  daresay  you've  heard  of  him  by  the  name  of 
Folliott  ?  He's  a  deuced  good  fellow — up  to  trap, 
no  nonsense  about  him,  and  just  the  very  man 
we  want  for  our  spec,  as  his  name  would  draw, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  He's  the  nephew 
of  old  Milburn,  the  harlequin — a  jolly  old  dog ; 
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many's  the  drain  we've  liad  together.  That 
other,  with  the  bkie  overcoat  and  the  silk 
umbrella,  is  Jim  Tyrrell — you  know  Jim  ? 
Thrashes  his  wife,  and  tries  to  fling  her  out  at 
the  window,  you  know,  and  sings  at  the  Friday 
Evening  Concerts.  The  one  with  the  d3^ed 
moustache  and  fishy  eyes  is  Jack  Champion. 
He  isn't  of  much  account;  but  he  knows  a 
jolly  lot  about  these  things,  and  will  be  useful 
in  all  sorts  of  ways.  He  belongs  to  the 
Churacoon  Minstrels,  and  has  a  niece,  with 
red  hair,  that  sings.  That  tall  thin  chap  is 
Joe  Eldridge,  and  is  the  very  man  we  want. 
He  knows  everything  about  anything,  and  has 
spent  his  life  in  getting  up  all  manner  of 
swindles  of  this  sort.  That  little  chap  with 
the  red  moustache  is  Dick  Collins ;  he  does 
the  comic  business  at  the  Cyder  Cellars,  and 
is  no  end  of  a  fellow.  He's  delighted  with 
this  affair.  The  one  with  him.  is  Charley 
Desmond,  an  Irishman.  You  know  him,  I 
daresay ;  you've  heard  him  sing  at  Thingem- 
bob's.  I  say,  Farley,  it's  as  well  to  have 
people  in  the  business  who  know  a  little  of 
music,    because    you   and   I,    you   see,    know 

nothing  about  it " 

"  Well,  I  don't  know,"  exclaimed  Farley,  in 
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an  offended  tone ;  "I  don't  know  about  tliat. 
I  think  one  of  ns,  at  all  events,  lias  a  decent 
right  to  be  looked  on  as  a  sort  of  authority  on 
the  matter." 

"  Oh  !  as  for  that,  we  wont  say  much  about 
thaty 

"Oh!  but  we  will,  though.  By  Jove!  I 
don't  like  people  to  talk  like  that." 

"  Ha,  ha ! — that's  good,  upon  my  word. 
You  know  it's  a  very  different  thing  twiddling 
on  an  old  cornopean  by  ear,  and  being  well  up 
in  the  business.  Day  and  night  isn't  more 
different." 

"  Excuse  me,  Bill ;  you  are  labouring  under 
a  decided  mistake  there.  I  alwa3^s  had  the 
music,  either  printed  or  written  out." 

Braxford  switched  his  boot  with  his  cane. 

"  As  you  like.  But,  at  the  same  time,  it's 
as  well  to  have  somebody  who  really  knows 
something;  and  then  these  fellows  have  a 
name,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  which  makes 
a  vast  deal  of  difference.  I  say,  Farley,  we 
must  begin  as  soon  as  we  can.  I've  got  all 
the  estimates  ready  to  show  Mrs.  Farley. 
It'll  cost  a  good  deal;  but  the  missus  seems 
quite  pleased  with  the  idea,  and  I  think  she 
will  fork  out  pretty  liberally.    The  fact  is,  she 
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must,  or  the  whole  thing  will  be  knocked  on 
the  head.  She's  just  the  sort  of  woman  to  go 
at  a  thing  like  this  with  spirit." 

He  took  the  landlord  of  the  Golden  Dragon 
by  the  arm,  and  was  about  to  lead  him  to  the 
group,  when  Farley  suddenly  stopped  him. 

"  By  the  way,  Bill,"  he  said,  hastily,  "  I 
want  to  say  something.  Look  here  :  we  must 
have  somebody  to  play  as  well  as  to  sing  in 
the  hall  when  it's  opened,  you  know.  You 
remember  George  Eaymond?" 

"  Eaymond — Eaymond  ?  Who  the  deuce 
is  Raymond?" 

"  Oh  !  you  must  recollect  him.  He — don't 
you  remember  a  chap,  you  know,  that  used  to 
go  about  with  me" — he  lowered  his  voice — 
"  that  tall,  thin,  stuck-up  fellow  who  used  to 
play  the  harp ;  not  Ned  Travors — the  one 
before  him." 

"  Oh  !  that  fellow.  Broke  his  leg,  or  was  run 
over,  or  something  ?     Well,  what  about  him  ?" 

"  Well,  what  do  you  think  ?  Look  here, 
now,  he  has  turned  up  again,  after  all  these 
years.  He  went  to  Australia,  to  the  diggings, 
got  no  end  of  money,  was  Avrecked  in  sight  of 
land  coming  liome,  and  cast  ashore  penniless. 
He  called  here  this  evening ;  in  fact,  I'd  have 
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called  out  to  him  as  he  was  going  away,  if  I'd 
known  you  was  coming  in." 

'*  Thank  you  for  nothing.  Was  he  that 
man  we  passed  as  we  came  in  ?" 

"  Dressed  in  a  brown  coat,  his  hat  over  his 
eyes — a  beard " 

"  Yes." 

"  Well — now,  by  George,  I'd  like  to  do  him 
a  good  turn,  if  it  didn't  cost  me  anything.  I 
like  him,  though  he  teas  always  so  cool  and  I 
don't  know  what  in  his  ways.  Couldn't  we 
have  him  ?  He's  took  up  with  his  old  business 
since  he's  come  back;  and  you  know.  Bill,  he 
used  to  be  a  first-rate  hand." 

Braxford  drew  back  a  pace  and  stared  at 
Farley. 

"  Pooh !  you  don't  know  what  you're  talk- 
incr  about.  You  want  to  ruin  the  whole  thins:. 
Just  fancy,  if  it  got  about  that  we  took  in 
people  out  of  the  street — pooh !  not  to  be 
thought  of  for  a  moment.  Impossible — -per- 
fectly  impossible — not  to  be  dreamt  of  for  an 
instant.     You  must  be  mad  to  think  of  sach  a 


thing 


j> 


"  Well,  but — now  just  look  here " 

"Now,  look  you,  Tom — just  imagine  Mil- 
burn  or  Collins  in  the  same  room  with  a  street 
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performer !  You're  mad  to  think  of  sucli  a 
thing  for  a  second.  They  haven't  the  most 
remote  idea  that  you  know  anything  about 
music,  because,  you  know,  though  you're  sup- 
posed to  have  been  at  the  theatre,  nobody 
talks  about  it  now,  and  a  word  might  put 
people  on  the  scent,  and  it  would  be  decidedly 
unpleasant;  so  I  keep  it  dark  about  your 
having  ever  played  that  old  brass  thing  in  the 
street.  If  you  speak  of  that  Eaymond  again, 
you  have  the  whole  set " 

"  Well,  I  should  have  liked ;  but  as  you  say 
it  can't  be  done — well,  we  wont  talk  about  it 
again." 

"  We'd  best  not.  Have  you  dropped  any 
hint  to  him  about  it,  or  that  we're  going  to 
build  this  music  hall  ?" 

"  Not  a  word — not  a  syllable.    I  forgot  it." 

"  Or  you  might  have  told  ?  You  are  a 
fellow  for  talking  in  the  wrong  place." 

"  Come,  Bill,  none  of  your  chaff.  Be  a 
little  more  civil,  I  say,  or " 

"  Well,  let's  see  what  Joe  Eldridge  has  got 
to  say.  I  want  Mrs.  Farley  to  see  him ;  he'll 
talk  to  her  in  good  style.  He  could  whistle 
the  birds  off  the  bushes.  Of  course  you  know, 
Tom,  we  see  that  everything  is  on  the  square. 

VOL.  II.  13 
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Oil !  there  was  something  I  wanted  to  say — 
what  was  it  —  oh  !  yes  —  you  know  Ned 
Wright?" 

He  continued  to  talk  for  some  moments  in 
a  low  tone.  The  others,  meantime,  were  talk- 
ing and  laughing  loudly,  some  of  them  throw- 
ing about  the  billiard  balls,  the  greater  number 
trying  to  envelop  the  party  in  a  cloud  of 
tobacco  smoke.  The  effect  of  everybody  talk- 
ing at  once  was  not  edifying  to  the  auditor, 
whoever  he  might  be ;  but  it  made  no  differ- 
ence, as  there  did  not  chance  to  be  anyone 
playing  that  uninteresting  part  in  a  room 
where  the  loudest  voices  and  the  strongest 
lungs  achieved  the  distinction,  not  of  being 
attended  to,  but  of  talking  the  most. 

At  last  Braxford  and  Farley  joined  the 
party.  The  landlord  of  the  Golden  Dragon 
shook  hands  with  them,  and  spoke  a  few 
words ;  then  Braxford  led  the  way  into  the 
bar,  Farley  returning  through  the  house. 

Braxford  appeared  to  be  a  special  favourite 
with  the  landlady.  He  introduced  to  her 
notice  the  leading  personages  of  the  party,  on 
whom  she  bestowed  the  most  bewitching  smile 
and  some  observations  of  the  most  gratifying 
nature.     Braxford  then  engaged  her  in  a  con- 
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iidential  conversation,  which  lasted  for  a  long 
time.  He  was  evidently  urging  on  her  some 
scheme,  in  which  she  partially  concurred,  but 
to  which  he  was  at  first  unable  to  gain  her 
entire  acquiescence.  He  at  length  made  a 
slight  sign  to  one  of  his  friends  to  join  them 
— ^the  one  with  the  pale  face,  whom  he  had 
called  Joe  Eldridge. 

"  They  know  all  about  it,  you  see,  my  dear 
Mrs.  Farley.  Of  course,  this  sort  of  thing 
costs  money.  But — now,  just  look  at  it  in 
this  point  of  view — I  say,  Eldridge — Joe 
Eldridge  will  clearly  prove  to  you  how  impos- 
sible it  will  be  that  we  could  by  any  possible 
chance  lose  a  farthing — quite  the  reverse. 
When  I  first  suggested  the  notion  of  this 
music  hall  to  you,  my  dear  Mrs.  Farley,  I 
thought  it  would  have  come  to  twice  as  much 
to  build,  and  paint,  and  light,  and  all  that. 
Now,  just  consider — why,  it's  throwing  a  for- 
tune into  the  gutter  not  to  go  on.  Besides, 
what's  a  few  thousands  to  you.  The  thing  is 
a  splendid  speculation." 

He  entered  into  a  variety  of  arguments, 
evidently  trying  to  induce  Mrs.  Farley  to 
grant  funds  for  the  building  of  the  music  hall 
to  which  he  referred,  and  which,  it  may  be 

13—2 
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inentionecl,  was  to  be  attached  to  the  Golden 
Dragon.  Finding  his  powers  of  rhetoric  un- 
successful, and  that  he  was  not  making  any 
perceptible  impression  on  his  listener,  he 
nudged  Eldridge  to  open  a  battery. 

To  this  by-play  Farley  paid  not  the  least 
attention,  occupying  himself  either  with  the 
customers,  who  now  came  in  in  rapid  succession, 
or  with  Braxford's  friends,  who  continued  un- 
interruptedly their  noisy  conversation. 

Joe  Eldridge,  who  had  the  diplomatic  art 
of  representing  things  in  their  best  aspect, 
succeeded  beyond  Braxford's  most  sanguine 
expectations.  Mrs.  Farley  wavered,  then  ob- 
viously hesitated ;  at  last  agreed  to  supply  the 
necessary  funds  for  building  the  proposed  hall, 
Braxford  solemnly  assuring  her  that  not  the 
slightest  step  should  be  entered  on  without 
her  knowledge  and  express  sanction ;  for  Mrs. 
Farley  was  a  shrewd  woman,  and  although  she 
had  once  in  her  life  made  a  terrible  mistake, 
generally  knew  how  to  take  care  of  herself. 
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CHAPTEE  XI. 

GEORGE    11AY3I0ND    RECEIVES    A    LETTER. 

Eaymond's  clay's  work  was  over,  and  lie  was 
on  his  w^ay  home.  His  present  partner,  a  tall, 
wiry,  ill-tempered  man,  though  not  devoid  of 
a  certain  roug-h  kindliness,  played  on  the  violin. 
He  was  about  the  best  person  Eaymond  could 
have  entered  into  partnership  witli,  for  he  was 
tolerably  steady,  not  too  communicative,  and 
of  the  "  you  let  me  alone,  and  I'll  let  you 
alone"  class.  He  did  not  force  his  friendship 
on  the  worthy  harpist,  nor  was  he  cold  or 
wanting  in  cordiality.  They  met  every  morn- 
ing, went  on  their  rounds,  nodded  a  "  Good 
night"  on  separating,  and  thought  no  more  of 
each  other  until  they  met  again  the  following 
morning,  when  the  same  course  was  begun 
again  with  the  same  unfailing  regularity. 

Eaymond  was  at  present  lodging  in  an  ob- 
scure street  in  Islington.     It  was  late  when 
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lie  turned  his  stej)s  homewards — a  Httle  past 
eleven — and  nearly  all  the  shops  were  closed. 
He  did  not  go  direct  to  his  lodging,  however. 
First  he  dived  into  one  public-house  and  called 
for  a  glass  of  sj^irits,  then,  when  he  had  tra- 
versed the  length  of  some  tw^o  or  three 
streets,  lie  darted  into  another.  It  may  be 
imagined,  therefore,  that  by  the  time  he 
came  to  open  the  street-door  of  his  home 
with  his  latch-key,  his  steps  were  not  particu- 
larly measured. 

He  had  shut  the  door,  and  was  groping  his 
way  to  the  narrow  staircase,  when  the  parlour- 
door  was  abruptly  flung  open,  and  a  sharp- 
featured  woman  put  out  her  head,  which  sho^ved 
like  one  of  Eembrandt's  ugliest  old  Dutch 
women  against  the  feeble  yellow  light  behind 
her. 

*' That's  you,  I  s'pose.  Mister  Eaymond?" 
she  said,  in  a  vinegar  accent.  "  Look  here — 
here's  a  letter  for  you." 

"  A  letter !"  cried  Eaymond,  eagerly. 

"  Yes.  I  said  the  word  plain  enough,  one 
would  think.  It  came  this  mornin'  at  eleven. 
It's  from  furrin  parts,  I  guess,  by  the  queer, 
outlandish  marks  all  over  it." 

Eaymond   eagerly  stretched  out   his  hand 
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and  took  the  letter.  It  was  in  a  very  tliin 
envelope,  and  bore  a  foreign  post-mark. 

"  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Ledger,"  he  said,  hastily, 
as  he  held  it  up  within  the  range  of  the  light 
and  glanced  at  the  superscription,  which  was 
in  an  elegant  female  hand. 

The  woman  shut  the  door  with  a  curt 
"  Good  night,"  and  he  ran  upstairs,  his  heart 
beating  so  fast  that  he  felt  frightened.  He 
went  into  his  room,  closed  the  door,  approached 
the  fire-place,  and  taking  from  the  chimney- 
piece  a  box  of  lucifer  matches,  lighted  a  candle ; 
then  sat  down,  placing  the  letter  unopened  on 
his  knee. 

The  room  was  poor,  though  tolerably  neat. 
A  bed,  a  deal  table,  a  small  chest  of  drawers, 
a  few  chairs,  an  iron  fender,  with  a  square  of 
dingy  carpet  and  a  dusty  blind,  completed  the 
inventory  of  the  furniture.  The  fire  was  laid, 
though  not  kindled,  and  as  the  night  was  cold 
and  foggy,  and  the  candle  distributed  but 
scanty  rays  of  light,  the  little  chamber  bore 
an  exceedingly  desolate  aspect. 

At  length  the  harpist  raised  the  letter ;  he 
looked  at  the  writing,  he  turned  it  over,  with 
an  expression  on  his  face  which  might  have 
made  one  sick  to  contemplate.     Then  he  tore 
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the  envelope  into  shreds  in  his  agitation,  and 
extracted  the  thin  enclosure.  He  tried  to  read, 
but  after  a  moment  his  nerveless  left  hand  fell 
on  his  knee  again,  and  he  covered  his  face  with 
the  right.  A  moment  or  two  elapsed,  then  he 
pulled  the  candle  nearer,  lifted  the  fluttering 
paper  again,  and  determinately  read  it  through. 
When  he  had  done  so  he  folded  it  up,  placed 
it,  with  the  torn  envelope,  in  his  pocket,  and 
crossing  his  arms,  rested  his  head  on  the 
table. 

The  clock  of  St.  Mary's  struck  twelve  before 
he  raised  his  hasforard  face  as^ain. 

"  Poor  child  !"  he  said,  aloud  ;  "  poor  child, 
poor  child  !  It  lifts  a  weight  from  my  heart 
to  know  that  she  is  alive  and  well.  I  know 
no^v  that  I  feared  she  might  not  be  still  living. 
Strange  that  I  should  never  have  contem- 
plated the  possibility  of  her  being  married ! 
What  does  this  Lady  Charrington  say  ?"  He 
took  the  letter  from  his  pocket  again  and 
looked  through  it.  "  Left  her  abruptly,  '  un- 
gratefully.' Some  quarrel.  Married  an  officer 
— Captain  Yerner,  Dragoon  Guards.  She  says 
for  certain  that  the  poor  child  is  married,  yet 
he  seems  to  speak  in  a  strange  tone  of  her 
and  of  this  man.     Could  it  be " 
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He  sprang  up  and  began  walking  to  and 
fro,  as  if  a  sudden  thought  had  struck  him. 
The  flame  of  the  candle  swayed  as  he  passed 
and  re-passed  in  the  narrow  chamber.  At  last 
he  sat  down  again. 

"  No,  no — I  cannot  believe  it.  Oh !  she 
says  for  certain  that  they  are  married — that 
they  were  married  this  summer  at  Brighton. 
I  will  go  down  there,  find  out  the  church,  and 
search  the  register  for  their  names.  If  I  find 
that  their  names  are  not  there,  I  will  never 

rest  till  I But  Heaven  could  not  be  so 

unjust.  They  are  married.  Then  I  must  give 
up  my  child — I  must  never  see  her  again — she 
must  never  know  that  I  am  living.  But  I 
will  find  out  where  she  is,  and  steal  there, 
and She  shall  never  know  of  my  exis- 
tence. I  will  not  bring  disgrace  on  her.  For 
what  am  I  ? — A  poor  wretch,  of  whom  she 
would  be  ashamed !" 

He  covered  his  eyes  with  his  thin  hand,  and 
a  shiver  ran  through  his  frame. 

"  What  an  unfortunate  wretch  I  am !  I 
thought  Fate  could  do  me  no  further  injury. 
I  used  to  dream  of  my  little  Yal — my  darling  ! 
I  used  to  conjure  up  the  joy  I  should  expe- 
rience when  I  should  hear  her  say  once  more, 
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in  lier  pretty  way,  *  Dear  papa.'  What  a  poor, 
blind  fool  I  liave  been !  Why  did  I  not  re- 
member that  in  any  case  she  must  now  be  a 
young  lady,  who  has,  in  all  probability,  for- 
gotten me?  Yet,  no — it  kills  me  to  think 
that.  She  cannot  have  forgot  her  poor  father  1 
She  was  eight  years  old  when  I  last  saw  her. 
Bah !  she  has  forgotten  me.  She  could  not 
remember  me — ^it  is  impossible  !  The  memories 
of  children  are  not  tenacious.  I  wonder  what 
she  is  like  now?  What  a  future — what  a 
lonely,  desolate  future — is  before  me  !  What 
have  I  done,  to  be  pursued  by  this  cruel,  re- 
lentless fortune — this  unvarying  ill-luck?  I 
sink  more  and  more  into  despair  and  misfor- 
tune every  day;  my  heart  grows  sick  as  I 
contemplate  the  probable  end." 

He  remained  for  some  time  buried  in  re- 
flection, until  he  perceived  that  the  candle  was 
expiring  in  its  socket.  He  was  then  trembling 
with  cold  ;  so  he  wisely  resolved  to  kindle  the 
fire,  warm  himself  and  go  to  bed. 

He  went  on  his  accustomed  rounds  for  a 
week,  when  he  had  enough  saved  from  his 
earnings  to  pay  his  fare  and  to  keep  him  for 
some  days.  He  then  started  oif  by  the  Parlia- 
mentary train  to  Brighton. 
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Arrived  at  the  queen  of  watering-places,  lie 
did  not  waste  any  time.  He  had  provided 
himself  with  a  list  of  the  churches,  and 
was  determined  to  visit  each  in  turn  until 
he  had  discovered  what  he  wanted  to 
know.  He  went  first  to  the  clerk  of  St. 
Peter's,  and  told  him  he  wished  to  ascertain 
if  the  persons  whom  he  named  had  been 
married  that  summer.  Mr.  Stevens,  a  brisk, 
good-humoured  individual,  went  with  him 
to  the  church,  and  getting  out  the  register 
for  the  year,  handed  him  the  portly  vo- 
lume. 

Eaymond  went  carefully  through  the  book. 
This  occupied  nearly  two  hours.  Mr.  Stevens, 
having  important  business  elsewhere  was 
obliged  to  leave  him,  admonishing  the  old 
lady  who  performed  pew-opener  in  the  church, 
and  wdio  had  come  to  dust  the  seats,  to  keep 
an  eye  on  the  visitor. 

After  going  with  the  utmost  care  over  the 
different  names,  going  on  even  to  October,  lest 
he  should  make  some  mistake,  Eaymond 
satisfied  himself  that  it  was  not  in  the  volume. 
He  left  the  church,  and  went  to  the  clerk  of 
St.  Nicholas'.  Mr.  Eichards  immediately  led 
the  way  to  the  church,  and,  as  before,  the  folio 
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volume,  containing  tlie  registry,  was  placed 
before  the  searcher. 

Kaymond  examined  it,  page  by  page.  His 
head  began  to  ache,  but  he  did  not  re- 
linqnish  his  task.  At  last,  as  if  written  in 
fire,  the  name  of  *'  Valentine  liaymond" 
caught  his  eye.  He  read  the  paragraph 
with  strained  attention,  and  then  turned  to 
Mr.  Richards. 

"  I  should  like  to  have  a  copy  of  this  mar- 
riage,'' he  said,  quietly. 

"  Very  well ;  you  can  have  it  in  the  morn- 
ing, if  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  call  at  my 
house/'  replied  the  clerk — a  somewhat  grim 
gentleman,  with  stately  manners  and  a  bald 
head. 

The  next  day,  with  the  copy  of  the  marriage- 
registry  in  his  breast  pocket,  Greorge  Raymond 
returned  to  London.  He  went  home,  and 
locked  himself  into  his  room  ;  then  he  opened 
a  little  box,  in  which  he  kept  anj-thing  of 
value  belonging  to  him,  took  out  a  small 
book,  and  put  the  piece  of  paper  in  it,  locking 
up  the  box  when  he  had  replaced  the  book  in 
its  corner. 

"I  am  now  satisfied,"  he  muttered.  "Satis- 
fied? Well,  I  ought  to  be.  The  next  thing  is  to 
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find  out  wliere  tliey  are  living,  for  I  imtst  see 
my  darling  once  more.  But  she  shall  never 
know  of  my  existence,  poor  child.  She  has, 
doubtless,  forgotten  me,  and  why  blight  her 
happiness  ? — why  come  as  a  spectre  across  her 
path  ?" 
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CHAPTEE  XII. 

CLOUDS. 

Neaely  three  happy  years  had  passed  away 
since  the  secret  marria2:e  at  Brisrhton. 

Neither  had  once  regretted  the  step.  Not 
a  cloud  had  dimmed  the  brightness  of  their 
married  life;  not  even  the  gray  shadow  of 
poverty  had  chilled  the  sunshine  of  their  love, 
for  they  lived  so  quietly  that  they  had  suffi- 
cient for  their  few  wants. 

They  had  now  a  little  boy — a  little  baby 
darling.  It  w^ould  be  difficult  to  say  which 
lavished  the  most  passionate  affection  on 
Master  Aubrey ;  but  this  is  certain,  that  the 
Captain  loved  his  child  mth  a  love  which  no 
language  can  describe.  The  extent  to  which  the 
toddling,  prattling,  plump  Aubrey  tyrannised 
over  his  father  was  something  terrible.  The 
petty   despot's    slightest   wish  w^as  law.      If 
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little  Aubrey  cried,  big  Aubrey  was  miserable ; 
if  little  Aubrey  smiled,  or  condescended  to  be 
amiable,  big  Aubrey  was  in  ecstacies  of  delight. 
It  was  pretty,  though,  to  see  the  handsome 
soldier  sometimes  lying  on  the  carpet,  perhaps, 
while  his  liege  lord  tumbled  over  him,  pulling 
his  hair,  and  whiskers,  and  ears ;  or  to  see 
Aubrey  riding  on  papa's  knee,  or  on  his 
shoulder,  croAving  and  kicking ;  or  going  across 
the  room  to  papa  on  funny  little  fat  legs, 
laughing  and  staggering,  and  feigning  an 
intention  to  tumble  down. 

Captain  Verner — he  was  now  in  the 
Twenty-seventh  Light  Dragoons,  having 
exchanged — ^liad  almost  entirely  disappeared 
from  the  fashionable  circles  in  which  he  had 
been  such  a  cynosure  of  attraction.  His  uncle 
sometimes  took  him  to  task  on  this  score,  but, 
excepting  on  special  occasions,  left  him  pretty 
much  to  his  own  devices,  now  and  then  trying 
to  impress  on  him  the  advisability  of  making 
an  offer  of  marriage  to  the  daughter  of  Lord 
de  Piramid. 

Val  knew  nothing  of  Lady  Charrington's 
movements  beyond  the  fact  that  she  was  on 
the  Continent,  and  that  her  sister-in-law  had 
succeeded  in  being  recognised  as  the  legitimate 
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claimant  of  the  Cliarrington  title  and  estates ; 
the  lord  in  possession  at  the  time  of  her 
apjDearance  having,  as  soon  as  slie  had 
afforded  him  clear  and  legal  proof  of  her 
identity,  consented  to  relinquish  all  claim. 

Nearly  three  years  had  flown  by,  when  a 
thunder-cloud  broke  over  the  heads  of  the 
happy  couple.  Captain  Verner,  with  certain 
brother  ofiicers,  was  ordered  to  join  the  regi- 
ment in  China. 

It  was  useless  for  Val  to  think  of  accom- 
panying her  husband.  Their  comparative 
poverty,  the  dread  of  the  marriage  being  dis- 
covered by  Colonel  Gordon,  the  impossibility 
of  making  arrangements  commensurate  with 
their  rank,  forbade  the  hope  of  such  a  thing. 
They,  in  fact,  shrank  from  contemplating  the 
approaching  separation,  which  was  inevitable. 
It  was  agreed  that  she  must  stay  in  England 
with  their  little  boy  until  he  could  quit  the 
army,  and  come  home. 

He  was  obliged  to  go  to  London  very  often 
on  business  connected  with  his  impending 
departure  from  England.  During  these  visits 
he  usually  dined  with  his  uncle,  sometimes 
at  the  Athena3um,  but  not  unfrequently  at  the 
Colonel's  lodgings. 
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Colonel  Gordon  was  beginning  to  grow  some- 
what impatient  regarding  his  favourite  scheme 
for  marrying  his  nephew.  He  determined  at 
last  to  fairly  break  the  ice,  and  ask  him  in 
downright  terms  what  he  really  thought  of  the 
plan  for  uniting  the  t'>vo  estates.  He  therefore 
invited  him  to  dinner  at  his  apartments  one 
summer  evening  during  one  of  his  flying  visits 
to  London. 

The  apartment  in  which  they  were  seated 
after  dinner  overlooked  the  lovely  undulating 
vistas  of  Hyde  Park.  A  soldier- like  simplicity 
characterized  the  arrangements  of  this  room. 
There  was  none  of  that  Monte  Christo  magni- 
ficence one  might  expect  from  the  reputed 
wealth  of  the  owner :  no  japanned  cabinets, 
superb  divans,  hookahs,  sandal-wood,  ebony, 
ivory,  or  Oriental  stuffs,  shawls,  and  draperies. 
There  was  a  fine  collection  of  arms,  ancient  and 
modern.  Eastern  and  European,  which  adorned  a 
cabinet  opposite  the  windows;  on  the  right  wall, 
as  you  entered,  was  a  vivid  sket(ih  in  oil-colours 
of  a  tiger-hunt,  executed  by  a  master  hand; 
but  these  constituted  the  sole  ornaments  of  the 
room.  The  furniture  was  handsome,  but  did 
not  evidence  any  desire  to  display  riches. 

They  were  seated  at  table,  enjoying  a  dessert 
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of  fruit  and  wine,  when  a  servant,  stealthy  of 
step  and  grim  of  visage,  entered  the  room,  and 
placed  upon  a  small  side  table  a  packet  of  news- 
papers damp  from  the  press,  and  letters  fresh 
from  the  post,  and  then  disappeared  noiselessly. 

"  Look  at  the  papers?"  remarked  the  Colonel, 
passing  them  to  his  nephew,  and  taking  up  the 
letters.  "  I  stand  on  no  ceremony  with  you. 
I  see  there  is  a  letter  from  Ashby.  That  fel- 
low writes  in  hieroglyphics  which  might  puzzle 
a  Eawlinson  to  decipher." 

The  Colonel  read  one  or  two  letters,  while 
his  nephew  looked  over  the  Globe. 

"  By  Jove  1"  abruptly  exclaimed  the  Colonel, 
speaking  partly  to  himself;  "  vvdiat  idiots  these 
boys  are !  A  knave  I  can  forgive,  but  the 
devil  take  a  fool !" 

"  Pardon  me,  I  did  not  catch  your  words," 
observed  Aubrey,  looking  up. 

"  Why,  the  deuce,  Leighton  here  informs  me 
that  his  daughter  has  run  off  with  Maximilian 
Riversdale — an  awful  fool,  if  you  remember  him, 
about  as  intelligent  as  a  chimney-pot  or  the  leg 
of  a  table.  I  can't  imagine  what  the  girl  saw  in 
him  to  like.  Folly  and  Imprudence  happily 
united  by  that  hair-brained,  sporting  parson. 
Passion.     I  wish  them  joy.     The  idea  is  amus- 
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ing,  certainl}'.  The  absurd  donkey  has  com- 
mitted the  moral  suicide  of  '  marrying  for  lov^e/ 
and  may  consign  himself  to  a  living  grave  in  the 
country." 

He  laughed  cynically. 

"His  career,  if  not  brilliant,"  remarked 
Aubrey,  with  a  faint  smile  and  a  slight  hesita« 
tion,  "  may  be  happy.  Love  may  recompense 
him  for  the  loss  of  worldly  prosperity,"  he 
added,  not  knowing  very  well  what  he  was; 
saying. 

"  Old  Nick  recompense  him  !"  politely  re- 
torted the  Colonel.  "  Love  in  a  cottage,  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing,  I  presume  ?  That  notion 
doesn't  do  now-a-days.  Club-rooms,  not  cot- 
tages, are  the  vogue.  Cottages  are  tolerable 
enough  when  you  look  at  them  from  a  Eoyal 
Academy  of  Arts  point  of  view,  or  read  of  them 
in  a  magazine  story,  but  confoundedly  uncom- 
fortable places,  I  should  fancy,  to  reside  in. 
Draughts  under  the  doors,  spiders,  earwigs,  and 
field-mice  for  your  only  visitors  ;  potatoes  and 
damp  sheets  for  your  sole  luxuries.  And  real 
cottages  are  as  different  from  the  cottages  Love 
delights  to  talk  of  building — ha  !  ha  ! — as 
everyday  castles  are  from  chateaux  d'Espagne. 
The  one  needs  but  a  trifling  stock  of  imagina- 
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tion  to  erect,  the  other  requires  a  jolly  lot  of 
money.  Love  in  a  cottage  !  Bosh  !  Disgust 
in  a  three-pair-back  in  a  smoky  London  lodging- 
house  !" 

Aubrey  took  up  his  paper  again  :  a  close  ob- 
server might  have  noticed  that  it  rattled  in  his 
fingers. 

But  the  Colonel,  suddenly  casting  a  glance 
of  indescribable  significance  on  his  nephew, 
resumed — 

"  Now,  I  know  you  are  not  such  a  consum- 
mate ass  as  to  go  and  throw  away  your  valuable 
expectations  and  prospects  in  such  a  manner — 
you  see  I  speak  with  freedom  to  you,  occup}^- 
ing,  as  I  do,  almost  the  position  of  your  father. 
If  you  do,  my  dear  fellow,  you  must  be  green 
as  a  billiard-board  or  a  tragedy- carpet.  Young, 
wealthy — as  in  good  time  you  will  be,  my  boy 
— by  no  means  bad-looking  (without  humbug), 
and  possessed  of  a  decently  respectable  name, 
I  should  imagine  you  need  not  fear  a  repulse 
in  any  moderately  advantageous  quarter.  And 
talking  of  that, — how  do  you  like  this  Cliateau 
Margaux  ?  it's  rather  good,  I  fancy.  I  bought 
it  last  week  at  the  sale  of  Lord  Clermont's 
cellar,  at  Christie's.  Vintage  of  '4 1 .  I  had  it 
for  a  song." 
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"  A  song  with  a  good  many  verses,  I  sliould 
imagine,"  said  Aubrey,  gravely. 

The  Colonel  laughed.  "  Well,  perhaps 
you're  right.  But  where  was  I?  Ah — pray, 
when  do  you  intend  to  think  of  settling 
down?  By  marrying,  I  mean?"  he  added, 
with  a  smile,  stroking  his  gray  moustache, 
and  displaying  teeth  white  and  regular  as  those 
of  a  young  bloodhound. 

His  nephew  started  almost  imperceptibly, 
but  did  not  reply  to  or  parry  this  unexpected 
attack. 

"  I  think  every  young  man  of  family  ought 
to  marry." 

"  Then,  if  I  might  be  allowed  to  ask,  how 
does  it  happen  that  you  never  carried  your 
theory  into  personal  practice,  my  dear  sir?" 

Colonel  Gordon  just  showed  the  edges  of  his 
white  teeth,  and  held  his  glass  up  to  the  light, 
as  he  bent  his  keen  eyes  on  the  rich  ruby  wine. 

"  Perhaps  I  am  not  disposed  to  make  you 
my  father  confessor.  Master  Aubrey,"  he 
said,  after  a  moment's  silence.  "  But  will  you 
permit  me  seriously  to  direct  your  attention 
towards  that  peri  of  the  fashionable  world,  the 
charming  Augusta  de  Sphynkes  ?  Do  you 
know,  Aubrey,  I  have  always  had  a  pet  idea 
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that  I  should  like  to  see  her  Lady  Augusta 
Verner.  What  do  you  think  of  her  ?  Youth- 
ful, fair,  and  loveable." 

"That  is  as  tastes  go,"  coldly  replied  his 
nephew.  Colonel  Gordon  had  never  approached 
the  subject  so  nearly  before,  and  his  evident 
obstinate  determination  to  talk  it  over  alarmed 
Aubrey. 

"  The  deuce  !  I  will  tell  you  thus  much,  my 
dear  fellow : — if  not  so  handsome  as  the  Venus 
de  Medici — whom,  by  the  way,  I  don't  admire 
particularly  myself,  but,  as  you  say,  that  is  as 
tastes  go — Lady  Augusta  has  family,  and  can 
trace  her  descent  from  the  Conquest.'' 

"  That,  I  should  opine,  is  not  of  much 
account  when  one  is  choosing  a  wife,"  replied 
Aubrey.  "  At  least,  I  should  think  it  went 
ii  very  short  way  in  the  calculations  of  most 
people." 

"  Pardon  me,  there  I  differ  from  you  entirely. 
Beauty  without  family  is  salt  without  meat — 
though  the  comparison  is,  I  admit,  a  somewhat 
vulgar  one.  With  fellows  of  om*  position, 
family  and  connexions  are  almost  everything. 
To  marry  a  person  of  inferior  birth  I  consider 
— ridiculously  perhaps — most  disgraceful.  It 
fixes  a  stain  on  you  for  life — an  indelible  stain. 
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And  whilst  there  are  so  many  '  ladyes  brighte  ' 
of  an  equal  birth  with  one's  own  to  choose 
from,  I  don't,  I  confess,  see  the  necessity  of 
quitting  our  proper  sphere.  To  wed  without 
moneyunless  you  can  afford  tobe  preposterously 
eccentric,  is  nearly  as  bad.  A  young  man 
without  money  is  like  a  general  without  an 
army,  a  king  without  subjects,  an  orator  without 
an  audience,  a  ship  without  sails,  or  a  coach 
without  wheels.  Money,  in  our  era,  is  every- 
thino^.  Were  Ali  Baba  in  existence  now,  he 
would  not  cry  Sesame,  but  L.S.D.,  and  every 
door  would  fly  open  at  the  sound  of  his  voice." 

"  I  trust,  sir,  you  do  not  advocate  a  mean, 
mercenary  spirit,  or  intend  to  encourage  the 
most  degrading  of  all  passions — avarice  ?"  said 
Aubrey. 

"  No,  no,  certainly  not — undoubtedl}'  not ; 
merely  a  necessary  prudence.  My  idea  is, 
always  take  care  of  Number  One,  as  the  vulgar 
say.  I  don't  care  a  fig  about  money,  nor  in- 
deed ambition,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
word.  Excepting,  in  truth,  my  unfortunate 
little  morbid  weakness  of  family  pride — here- 
ditary, I  believe — all  my  passions  lie  dormant. 
I  am  too  lazy,  really,  in  my  temperament ;  a 
fact  which  I  have  often  regretted,  as  it  has — 
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but  niimorte  !  I  am  unable  to  rouse  m3^self 
from  my  natural  indolence  sufficiently  to  care 
about  any  of  these  tilings.  I  have  often  la- 
mented that  I  yielded  to  the  fatal  influence  of 
my  now  dominant  laziness.  However,  I  hope 
you  will  not  follow  my  example.  Young 
fellows  of  your  time  of  life  are  not  generally 
content  with  letting  well  alone.  I  remember, 
when  I  was  twenty,  I  was  running  wild  to 
make  a  fool  of  myself  for  tlie  sake  of  a  rosy 
cheek  and  a  well-turned  arm." 

"  You  forget  that  it  is  more  than  ten  years 
since  I  was  twenty,"  observed  Captain  Verner, 
hoping  to  divert  the  subject  of  conversation 
into  another  channel. 

"Why,  yes,  I  suppose  so.  How  old  are 
you?  I  really  forget.    How  the  years  run  on!" 

"  I  was  thirty -two  on  the  fifteenth  of  last 
month." 

"  All  the  more  reason  why  you  should  settle 
down." 

The  Colonel  had  risen,  and  was  leaning 
carelessly  on  the  marble  chimney-piece,  ap- 
parently gazing  meditatively  into  the  grate, 
where  a  small  fire  had  been  kindled ;  but  in 
reality  his  keen,  glittering  eyes  were  fixed  on 
the  mirror  above  it,  which  reflected  everything 
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in  the  apartment.  His  nephew  had  become 
obviously  pale,  and  was  alternately  biting  his 
lips  and  sij^ping  his  wine. 

"  In  fact,"  resumed  Colonel  Gordon,  without 
turning,  "  I  have  already  hinted  to  De 
Piramid,  Lady  Augusta's  father — who  per- 
fectly agreed  with  me — that  a  union  w^ould  be 
very  desirable  between  our  families." 

"  Without  consulting  me  1"  reproachfully 
exclaimed  Aubrey. 

"  Pray  don't  discompose  yourself.  Try  one 
of  these  cigars ;  they  are  super-excellent,  as  you 
will  find,"  coolly  rejoined  the  Colonel.  "  Of 
course  there  was  no  serious  conversation  on 
the  subject  :  half-jest,  half- earnest,  you  see. 
You  are  not  obliged  to  abide  by  anything  / 
say.  I  am  luckily  not  your  lather — one  of 
those  absurd  fellows  who  expect  their  children 
implicitly  to  obey  all  their  whims  and  ca- 
prices ;  and  even  if  I  were,  I  don't  suppose  for 
a  moment  that  you  would  allow  me  to  dictate 
to  you.  De  Piramid,  certainly,  has  one  of  the 
finest  estates  in  England,  and  there  is  no  heir, 
so  that  a  little  influence,  on  the  title  becoming 
extinct — ^but,  of  course,  I  don't  suppose — 
and  then — you  have  no  insuperable  personal 
objection  to  the  lady,  I  presume?" 
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"  I  detest  lier  very  name,"  vehemently  ex- 
claimed Aubrey.  "She  is  about  the  last 
person  I  should  dream  of  for  a  wife — with  her 
perpetual  giggle.  She  is  eternally  grinning 
like  a  pet  monkey,  except  when  she  is  snarling 
like " 

"  Indeed !  H — m.  Very  gallant,  upon  my 
soul !  Everybody  to  their  taste.  I  think  the 
Lady  Augusta  positively  charming — a  toler- 
able face,  a  figure  straight  as  the  arrow  of 
Cupid,"  he  added,  with  a  smile.  "  She  is  a 
reigning  belle,  and  has,  I  have  been  credibly 
informed,  refused  numerous  most  advanta- 
geous offers  akeady." 

"  Well,  my  dear  uncle,  '  enough  for  the  day,' 
you  know,"  said  Aubrey,  starting  up,  with  a 
palpable  shudder,  succeeded  by  an  affectation 
of  gaiety.  "  I  shall  doubtless  begin  to  think 
of  yielding  myself  a  sacrifice  to  Hymen  Plutus 
in  some  future  era.  All  in  good  time.  We 
none  of  us  know^  what  misfortunes  even  the 
best  of  us  may  be  destined  to  endure,  and  I 
have  plenty  of  time  before  me." 

"A  fellow  who  owns  to  two-and- thirty 
hasn't  so  much  time  to  lose,"  remarked 
Colonel  Grordon.  "  You  are  on  the  eve  of 
starting  for  China.      If  you  don't  decide  at 
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once,  I  don't  see  mTicli  use  in  tliinking  of  it 
at  all." 

"  I  shall  see  you  again  to-morrow,"  hastily 
replied  Captain  Verner.  "  Are  you — I  mean 
— what  was  I  about  to  say  ?  Odd  how  things 
will  slip  one's  memory  sometimes  !  Shall  you 
look  in  at  the  Opera  ?  I — they  are  to  have 
*  Lucia'  to-night.  That  bewitching  little 
Piccolomini  sings." 

He  jerked  these  sentences  out  in  broken 
fragments ;  not  stammering,  but  speaking  as 
if  each  set  of  words  had  nothing  to  do  with  its 
predecessors. 

*'  No.  '  Lucia'  is  a  bore,  and  I  don't  care 
about  Piccolomini.  I  shall  either  call  in  and 
see  my  ancient  friend  Lady  Townshend,  or  I 
shall  go  to  the  Adelphi,"  answered  the  Colonel. 

"  Good  evening,  then,  my  dear  uncle,"  said 
Aubrey,  as  he  went  out. 

His  face  was  paler  than  usual.  He  pulled 
out  his  handkerchief  as  he  left  the  room,  and 
in  doing  so,  a  note,  unperceived  by  him, 
dropped  to  the  ground,  by  one  of  those  acci- 
dents which,  when  we  read  of  them  in  stories, 
we  stigmatize  as  being  very  unlikely,  and  when 
they  happen  in  real  life  we  signalize  as  being 
very  unlucky. 
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The  Colonel  paced  the  room  for  a  few 
moments  in  a  somewhat  agitated  manner, 
with  his  arms  folded  across  his  broad 
chest. 

"  This  preposterous  resistance — is  nothing/' 
he  muttered  after  a  short  pause.  "  He  is  a 
confoundedly  weak  fool,  and  desperately  afraid 
of  me,  that  I  know.  So  much  the  better.  Yet 
I  am  attached  to  the  fellow,  and  would  do  any- 
thing to  further  his  interests.  He  seemed  to 
shrink  as  though  I  had  touched  a  scarcely- 
healed  wound  every  time  I  alluded  to  his  marry- 
ing. It  is  evident,  from  his  manner,  he  has  no 
objection  merely  to  the  girl  herself.  She  is 
plain,  certainly — deplorably,  irretrievably  plain, 
and  a  downright  idiot,  I  admit  that — though 
she  flatters  herself  she  is  a  profoundly  intel- 
lectual party.  I  believe  she  would  criticise  a 
love-letter,  even  if  addressed  to  herself,  to 
ascertain  whether  it  was  grammatically  correct 
and  properly  spelt,  and  had  all  the  i's  dotted  and 
the  t's  crossed;  and  she  always  advances  an 
argument  with  much  the  same  air  that  the 
gallant  highwaymen  of  the  last  century  pre- 
sented a  pistol  at  a  traveller's  head,  barring 
the  civility  for  which  those  gentlemen  adven- 
turers have  become  eminent." 
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He  twirled  the  ends  of  his  moustaclie  and 
laughed  aloud. 

"  '  Straight  as  the  arrow  of  Cupid/  "  he  re- 
peated. "  By  Jove,  I  should  think  so,  and 
quite  as  thin  and  hard,  egad.  Her  nose  is 
blue,  and  turns  up,  to  complain  to  the  skies  in 
aristocratic  disdain  of  the  plebeian  earth 
whereon  she  is  condemned  to  step ;  her  hair  is 
red ;  she  walks  like  a  duck  on  dry  land,  and 
has  a  voice  like  a  peacock's.  What  an  inven- 
tory of  charms  !  I  don't  wonder  the  poor 
fellow  objects.  But  what  matter;  one  can't 
expect  to  have  one's  pleasures  unalloyed ;  and 
that  estate — with  a  chance  of  the  title,  my  in- 
fluence in  a  certain  quarter  being  so  good — 
such  a  prize  is  not  to  be  lightly  thrown  away, 
like  a  broken  champagne  bottle.   What's  this  ?" 

The  paper  which  had  fallen  from  the  pocket 
of  his  nephew  attracted  his  eye.  He  stooped 
and  picked  it  up. 

It  was  a  note,  dainty  in  appearance,  and 
directed  in  an  elegant  feminine  hand  to — 

"  Captain  Verner, 

"  27th  Light  Dragoons, 
"  United  Service  Club, 
"  London." 
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*'  My  nephew ;  and  from  whom  ?"  muttered 
the  Colonel,  a  dark  cloud  passing  across  his 
face.  "  From  loJiom  ?  Can  it  be  that — ^that 
his  objections  arise  from — that  he  is  married 
to  some  creature  whose  existence  he  sedulously 
conceals  from  me  ?     Or  is  this  pretty  perfumed 

trifle  from ?     If  from  his   loife,    then  I 

ought  to  know  of  her,  and  I  must  only  gain 
by  strategic  means  what  I  cannot  obtain  in 
the  open  field.  If  from  a  friend — why,  it 
doesn't  signify.  But  I  am  a  soldier,  bearing 
Her  Majesty's  commission,  and  must  not  do  a 
dishonourable  action.  I  have  no  positive  right 
to  claim  to  be  cognizant  of  his  movements, 
although  I  work  for  his  benefit.  I — I  have 
no  business  to  pry  into  his  afiairs." 

He  threw  the  letter  on  a  side  table,  and  re- 
commenced pacing  the  room. 

"  Had  this  letter  been  directed  in  a  mascu- 
line hand,  I  should  not  have  bestowed  a 
second  thought  upon  it,  but  have  at  once 
despatched  it  to  him.  As  it  is,  it  may  con- 
cern a  most  important  afiair.  His  manner  has 
been  very  singular  of  late.  There  is  some 
secret,  some  mystery — of  that  I  am  convinced. 
His  manner  this  evening " 

He  approached  the  table  on  which  he  had 
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tossed  the  note,  and  took  np  the  little  piece  of 
paper,  then  threw  it  down,  only  to  take  it  up 
once  more  to  examine  the  seal. 

"  Singular  !     The  cipher  is  V.  Y." 

He  paused  for  some  time. 

"  Ten  thousand  devils  !  May  not  a  man 
learn  the  destiny  of  his  own  sister's  only  son  ? 
This  letter  is  unsealed.  I  am  alone ;  no  one 
will  know.  Shall  I — may  I — dare  I  ? — I  who 
have  passed  through  life  with  honour  un- 
tarnished 1" 

The  woman  who  hesitates,  it  has  been 
justly  remarked,  is  lost.  The  man  who  is 
placed  in  the  same  j)i'edicament  is  j^robably 
not  much  safer.  The  Colonel  turned  the  little 
perfumed  billet  over  several  times ;  the  note 
was  like  the  eye  of  the  basilisk,  the  Colonel 
like  the  unhappy  bird  exposed  to  the  snakely 
gaze. 

He  unfolded  the  paper  with  trembling 
fingers. 

Its  contents  were  very  brief. 

"  "Wednesday  morning. 

"  My  dearest, — I  am  very  uneasy,  as  our 
darling  has  displayed  some  very  strange  symp- 
toms of  illness  this  morninsr.      I  know  not 
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how  to  describe  them  to  you.  They  terrify 
me,  and  I  entreat  you  to  come  to  me  as  soon 
as  possible,  if  you  can  leave  London. 

"  Yours,  my  own  love,  in  haste, 

"  Val." 

The  Colonel  re-folded  the  tin 3^  note,  and  re- 
placed it  in  the  envelope,  calmly  and  quietly, 
as  if  he  were  doing  the  simplest  thing  in  tlie 
world,  though  with  stern,  compressed  lips,  as  if 
he  had  been  reading  an  order  to  attack  a  fort, 
and  remained  for  a  long  time  buried  in  pro- 
found reflection,  looking  at  the  summer  sky 
through  the  open  window,  and  biting  the  ends 
of  his  moustache. 

"  Yesterday  was  Wednesday,"  said  lie,  at 
length,  and  speaking  aloud.  "That  accounts 
for  his  sudden  disappearance  from  town." 

He  took  another  stride  across  the  room  ; 
then  returned  to  the  window. 

"  Come,  the  question  is — Is  she  his  wife  ? 

By  Jove,  if  she  is Well,  if  she  is,  it  is 

certain  that  lie  fears  I'  should  discover  his 
marriage.     Why  does  he  fear?" 

He  drummed  with  his  fingers  on  one  of 
the  window-panes,  moodily,  still  biting  liis 
moustache. 
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"It  is  evident  that  she  is  a  person  of  whom 
he  is  ashamed.  Why  ashamed  ?  Where  is 
this  dated  from  ?" 

He  took  the  note  from  his  pocket,  where  he 
had  placed  it,  and  looked  at  it  again.  There 
was  no  address  in  it,  however. 

"Stay — what  is  the  postmark?  Ah! 
h — m  1" 

The  postmark  was  nearly  illegible ;  but  at 
last  he  succeeded  in  deciphering  it,  and  made 
a  memorandum  of  it  in  his  pocket-book.  This 
done,  he  paced  to  and  fro  for  some  minutes 
longer,  took  out  his  watch,  wound  it,  then 
rang  the  bell. 

"  The  brougham — immediately,"  he  said  to 
the  servant. 
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CHAPTEE    XIII. 


WEAVING    A    WEB. 


Colonel  Gordon  bided  his  time.  Tlie  fii'st 
tiling  was  to  iind  out  if  his  nephew  was  really 
married.  He  had  set  his  heart  on  marrying 
him  to  the  Lady  Augusta  de  Sphynkes,  and 
he  was  not  a  man  to  suffer  any  obstacle  to 
interfere  with  his  favourite  projects. 

Some  nights  later  he  went  to  the  Opera.  He 
did  not  go  into  the  part  of  the  house  devoted  to 
ihe  audience,  but  behind  the  scenes  and  into 
the  green-room.  When  he  entered,  that  large 
apartment  was  crowded,  though  the  chief  stars 
of  the  night  were  not  present.  There  were  a 
good  many  of  the  leading  ballerinas  lounging 
about  the  room,  absorbed  either  in  viewing 
their  own  lovely  rellections  in  the  mirrors,  or 
flirting  with  such  gentlemen  as  chance  had 
sent  them.   There  was  Mademoiselle  Jaqueline, 
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with  lier  splendid  Arabian  eyes,  black  as  death, 
or  as  the  supposed  destiny  of  her  adorers,  but 
not  so  melancholy,  and  mysterious  as  mid- 
night, and  her  lovely  black  eyebrows  formed 
like  the  aerial  bow ;  and  Mademoiselle  Virginie 
Paillette,  with  her  pale  complexion,  and  her 
rippling  silken  tresses  (Tun  blond  cendre,  ar- 
ranged with  such  exquisite  and  killing  art, 
and  her  mouth,  formed  like  a  heart,  in  the 
manner  of  the  beauties  of  the  Eegent  PhiHppe 
d'Orleans;  and  Mademoiselle  Celestine  Eblouir, 
who  piqued  herself  on  her  lovely  arms  and 
shoulders,  and  her  long  black  eyelashes,  like  a 
fairy  fan  of  jet,  and  her  beautiful  mouth,  with 
pearly  teeth,  rivalling  in  brilliancy  those  of  a 
young  Newfoundland  dog ;  and  Mademoiselle 
Isabeau  Despard,  too,  vne  petite  taille  Men 
jorise,  piquant,  gay,  vivacious,  who  was  such 
an  ethereal  Undine  or  Eoline,  and  who  looked 
more  like  a  water-nymph  when  dancing  than 
any  water-nymph  ever  heard  of.  These  fairies 
looked  irresistible  by  gaslight;  what  their  aspect 
might  have  been  during  the  daytime  is  not  the 
business  of  anybody  to  inquire.  If  any  curious 
inquirer  should  have  been  rash  enough  to  want 
to  lind  out  secrets  not  destined  for  his  keeping, 
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he  would  probably  have  been  rewarded  as  most 
inquisitive  busybodies  are  rewarded. 

The  Colonel  did  not  take  any  notice  of  the 
crowd.  He  made  his  way  to  a  corner  where 
one  of  the  ladies  was  seated  alone. 

This  feminine  personage  was  not  particu- 
larly handsome.  She  had  a  tall,  flexile  figure, 
and  an  unpleasant  countenance,  chiefly  remark- 
able for  a  pair  of  beady  black  eyes,  somewhat 
deep-set,  a  sallow  complexion,  and  a  sharp, 
rather  prominent  nose,  slightly  hooked,  like 
the  bill  of  a  bird  of  prey. 

Colonel  Gordon  advanced  very  slowly  and 
quietly  to  the  sofa  where  this  woman  was 
seated. 

"I  wish  to  speak  with  you  presently, 
but  not  here,"  he  said,  in  an  undertone, 
and  using  the  French  tongue.  "  I  want  to 
see  you  in  the  theatre  —  somewhere,  any- 
where." 

She  smiled,  with  the  disagreeable  smile 
peculiar  to  dancers. 

"You  don't  have  a  box.  You  have  a  stall  ?" 
she  asked. 

"  Even  if  I  had  a  box,  it  is  not  likely  that 
I  would  select  that  particular  spot  for  our  col- 
loquy.    I  want  to  speak  to  you  quietly,  and 
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choose  this  place  as  the  one  where  we  shall  be 
least  observed." 

The  dancer  reflected  for  a  moment. 

"  There  is  one  empty  box — the  third  on  the 
second  tier — I  will  be  there  directly  this  act  of 
the  opera  is  over,"  she  said. 

The  Colonel  left  the  room,  and  went  to  the 
box  indicated.  He  waited  patiently  until  he 
saw  the  corps  de  ballet  quit  the  stage  after  the 
last  dance ;  and  presently  the  Frenchwoman 
to  whom  he  had  spoken  appeared,  wrapped  in 
a  dark  cloak,  with  the  hood  drawn  over  her 
head. 

"  Eh  bien  ?''  she  said,  laconically,  sitting 
dov7n.  Colonel  Grordon  had  pulled  the  cur- 
tains over  so  that  no  one  could  see  who  was  in 
the  box. 

"  I  want  you  to  do  me  a  service,"  he  ob- 
served, smiling. 

''A  service?     Of  what  nature?" 

"  It  will  be  a  difficult  thing  to  manage,  I 
fancy.  You  will  have  to  go  ^ovvn  to  a  place 
called ;   it  is  in  Surrey ;  you  must — " 

"  How  long  shall  I  be  absent  from  London  ?" 
demanded  the  woman,  sharply. 

"  That  is  a  question  I  am  unable  to 
answer." 
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"  Corbleu — that  is  cool  1  You  forget  tliat  I 
have  my  engagement  to  fulfil." 

"  No,  I  don't.     That  is  nothing." 

"  Nothing  !  Parbleu,  you  are  pleased  to  be 
facetious.'' 

"  Not  at  all.  Never  felt  less  disposed  to  be 
so,  I  assure  you.  You  can  go  away  on  sick- 
leave.  You  have  often  played  that  ti'ick  be- 
fore ;  and  you  know  you  are  not  of  such  im- 
portance in  the  establishment  that  they  will 
make  much  ado  about  the  matter.  If  they  did, 
they  would  pay  you  a  very  great  compliment." 

"  I  don't  like  your  nonsense,"  interrupted 
Marie,  angrily.  "  It  may  please  you  to  make 
fun  for  yourself,  but  I  don't  comprehend  your 
raillery.  You  know  perfectly  well  that  if  even 
the  most  insignificant  people  play  tricks,  as 
you  call  it,  they  are  very  likely  to  lose  their 
situations.  It  is  only  the  great  people  who 
can  play  tricks,  pardieu." 

"  Don't  get  angry,  my  dear  Marie-^don't 
lose  your  temper.  You  don't  look  handsome 
when  you  are  out  of  humour.  Come,  I'll  tell 
you  what  I  mean  to  do.  I  will  not  only  pay 
you  well  for  what  you  are  going  to  do  for  me, 
but  I  will  pay  your  salary  during  your  ab- 
sence ;  and  if  you  are  on  sick-leave,  the  trea- 
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sury  here  will  not  deduct  your  salary,  so  that 
you  will  double  your  income.  Do  you  under- 
stand, Marie?" 

Marie  frowned,  as  if  considering. 

"  Good — and  the  service  ?" 

"  I  want  you  to  find  out  something. 
Women  can  ferret  out  anything,  so  I  depend 
on  you." 

"  What  do  you  want  me  to  find  out  ?" 

"  Whether  a  lady,  whom  I  shall  presently 
name,    has    a    legal    right    to     call     herself 

Mrs. .    Well,  the  affair  will  need  delicate 

management.  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea 
of  how  it  is  to  be  done.  I  leave  the  details 
to  you." 

"  That  is  to  say,  you  throw  me  a  tangled 
skein,  and  expect  me  to  untwist  it.  I  don't 
understand  you  at  all.     SjDeak  plainly." 

*'  In  plain  words — a  gentleman — Captain 
Verner " 

"  Your  nephew  ?" 

"  My  nephew  ?  Well,  yes.  My  nephew  is 
residing  at  Ashford,  in  Surrey.  You  will  go 
down  there  and  find  out  whether  he  is  reall}" 
married  or  not.  I  don't  know  the  address, 
but  I  believe  it  is  a  very  small  place.  You 
must  get  acquainted  with  the  lady,  or  make 
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cautious  inquiries  in  the  neiglibourliood,  and 
let  me  know  the  result." 

"  I  cannot  undertake  such  a  wild-goose 
chase.     It  is  impossible." 

"It  is  possible,  and  you  will  do  it.  You 
are  aware  that  I  am  no  niggard  when  I  come 
to  talk  of  rewards.  Send  me  word  in  the 
morning  if  you  can  undertake  the  matter.  I 
shall  not  wait  for  your  decision  now.  Good 
night." 

He  left  the  box,  and  quitted  the  theatre. 

In  the  morning  he  received  a  dainty  note, 
scented  with  patchouli,  wTitten  on  the  most 
delicate  pink  paper,  and  scrawled  in  the  most 
abominable  characters.  It  contained  the  words 
(in  French)  :  "I  accept.  When  do  you  want 
me  to  depart  ?     Marie." 

The  Colonel  sat  down,  inclosed  a  bank-note 
in  an  envelope,  wrote  the  word  "  Thursday " 
on  a  sheet  of  note  paper,  and  directed  it  to 
"  Mademoiselle  Roussel,  No.  — ,  Bentinck- 
street,  Manchester-square." 

On  Thursday  morning  Mademoiselle  Roussel 
took  the  train  for  Ashford. 

Ashford  was  a  quiet  little  place,  a  small 
picturesque  village.  The  little  station  here 
was  a  dull,  secluded  nook.     Very  few  people 
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aliglited  at  Asliford  besides  the  Frenchwoman, 
and  those  were  chiefly  farmers,  who  had  got 
in  at  some  of  the  larger  stations,  and  were 
returning  from  the  markets. 

The  dancer  asked  the  station-master  where 
she  could  obtain  a  lodging  for  a  few  days. 
That  official  civilly  directed  her  to  tlie  inn. 

"I  vould  prefare,  eef  it  vas  possibeel,  to  remain 
in  some  house  or  chaumicre — a  leetel  cottaze, 
vary  tranquille,"  interrupted  Mademoiselle. 
"  T  am  eel — not  vary  good  healse,  and  I  cannot 
carry  ze  noise,  or  vat  you  call  bustel.  As  I 
am  stranzare,  I  not  haf  ze  recommandation, 
mais — I  vould  geef  ze  monee — ze  rent,  in 
avance." 

"  I  think  I  can  show  you  just  the  very  place 
where  you  will  be  comfortable,"  observed  the 
station-master.  "  Come  this  way,  if  you 
please.  You  can  leave  your  trunks  and  port- 
manteau here,  for  the  present." 

The  Frenchwoman  followed  him.  The 
station-master  led  the  way  a  little  aside  from 
the  main  road  down  to  a  range  of  modern 
buildings,  cottages  of  a  superior  class,  dig- 
nified with  the  name  of  villas.  1'here  were 
gardens  in  front,  tastefully  laid  out,  and  tended 
with  care  ;  jasmine,    eglantine,  clematis,  pas- 
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sion-flowers,  ivy,  and  other  creeping  plants 
almost  covered  the  houses,  and  embowered  the 
windows. 

The  station-master,  opening  the  gate  leading 
into  one  of  the  gardens,  marched  up  the  bright 
gravelled  walk,  and  knocked  with  the  painted 
lion's  head  on  the  bright  green  door.  A  small 
slavey  answered  the  knock. 

"  Is  your  missus  at  home  ?"  asked  the  sta- 
tion-master. 

"  She  be,  sir.     Will  you  walk  in  ?'' 

The  station-master,  followed  by  the  strange 
lady,  entered,  and  walked  into  the  neat  little 
parlour.  In  a  few  moments  the  mistress  of 
the  house  appeared,  smiling. 

"  If  you  have  not  let  the  apartment  you 
had  unoccupied  last  week,"  said  the  station- 
master,  "  this  lady  would  be  glad  to  have  a 
look  at  it.  She  is  in  want  of  lodgings.  I 
thought  your  place  would  just  suit  her,  so  I 
called  round  with  lier." 

The  mistress  of  the  house  smiled  again,  and 
curtsied  to  her  visitor.  The  station-master 
then  went  away,  not  enlightening  the  proposed 
lodger  as  to  the  fact  that  the  landlady  he 
offered  was  his  sister. 

"  I  not  vill  stay  it  sail  be  more  zan  ten  or 
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twelf  clay,"  observed  the  Freiicliwoman.  "  You 
sail  take  me  for  lojare?  I  vill  not  troble 
moch,  as  I  am  not  vary  mocli  vat  you  call 
strong — ^not  vary  goot  liealse — for  I  come  to 
ze  contree  for  my  healse,  and  have  healse  too 
moch  delicate  for  to  go  to  I'auberge — ze  inn." 

"  You  certainly  don't  look  very  strong, 
ma'am.  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  accommo- 
date you,  I'm  sure.  You  know,  ma'am,  we 
make  a  great  difference  when  persons  take 
apartments  for  a  permanency  and  when  they 
come  only  for  a  short  time." 

"  Difference  ?  Vat  you  call  difference  ?  Ze 
difference  is  for  ze  tear — ze  rent  ?" 

"Yes,  ma'am.  The  rent  is  of  course  re- 
duced if  you  take  the  apartments  for  some 
months." 

"  I  not  beleeve,  ma  chere  dame,  zat  ve  fight 
for  ze  rent.  Tell  me  vat  is  ze  rent  ?  I  vill 
pay  you  in  avance.  Because  I  am  visitare — 
stranzare — I  not  haf  recommandation  for  you." 

The  stout  and  comfortable  lady  of  the  house 
reflected ;  then,  evidently  considering  that,  as 
payment  was  thus  certain,  there  was  no  objec- 
tion to  be  raised,  especially  as  the  stranger  looked 
a  quiet,  respectable  person,  she  mentioned  the 
rent  she  was  in  the  habit  of  charging.     The 
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dancer  opened  her  portemonnaie,  and  handed 
the  landlady  payment  for  a  fortnight. 

"  But,"  said  tlie  woman,  her  suspicions 
slightly  aroused  by  this  promptness,  "  you  have 
not  seen  the  room.     You  may  not  like  it." 

"  One  can  see  vit  readiness  zat  all  ze  cham- 
bers in  zis  house  must  be  vat  you  call  vary 
nice^'  replied  Marie,  smihngly.  "  If  you  vill 
geef  me  leef,  I  sail  go  to  my  room  all  imme- 
diate, because  I  am  fatiguee — v^ary  wearie." 

Mrs.  Bicknell  led  the  way  to  the  chamber 
which  her  visitor  had  thus  engaged.  It  was 
a  small,  neat  room,  and  was  in  every  respect 
very  suitable  to  the  requirements  of  its  tem- 
porary inhabitant. 

Mademoiselle  Roussel  soon  established  her- 
self in  her  new  quarters.  She  speedily  gained 
the  good  graces  of  her  landlady,  for  she  was 
perfectly  quiet  and  gave  no  trouble,  and  ac- 
corded a  remarkable  deference  to  that  indi- 
vidual's perpetual  chatter.  Mrs.  Bicknell 
was  terribly  addicted  to  talking,  and  as  she 
had  a  habit  of  monopolizing  the  entire  con- 
versation, in  virtue  of  the  superior  strength  of 
her  lungs,  she  was  rather  avoided  than  other- 
wise b}^  her  friends  and  neighbours ;  so  she 
felt  almost  grateful  to   her  new  lodger — Ma- 
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dame  D'Arcy — for  her  untiring  attention.  Her 
pet  subject  was  the  affairs  of  lier  neighbours, 
and  she  soon  put  the  French  kdy  in  possession 
of  the  secrets  of  everybody  within  range  as 
far  as  she  knew  them. 

"  Do  you  see  that  young  lady  wheeling  a 
perambulator  along  ?"  she  asked,  two  or  three 
mornings  after  her  lodger's  arrival.  "  That's 
Mrs.  Verner,  the  wife  of  Captain  Verner.  She 
lives  in  the  fourth  house  from  this." 

"  See  is  prittie,"  remarked  the  Frenchwoman, 
carelessly. 

"  Pretty  !  Do  you  think  so  ?  Well,  tastes 
differ,  as  they  say.  For  my  part,  I  like  a  fine 
woman,  with  a  good  figure  and  something  of 
an  air.     She's  rather  dollish,  to  my  taste." 

"  You  say,  zen " 

"  To  be  sure.  They're  a  nice  couple  enough. 
Her  husband  is  a  handsome  person  if  you  like. 
They  came  to  live  here  about — let's  see,  now — 
well,  it's  certainly  nearly  three  years  ago. 
They  was  just  married  then." 

"  Ah  !  He  is  le  Caj)itaine  Vernare,  of  ze — 
ze  Houssar  ?" 

"  Well,  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  at  all.  Eut 
he  is  in  the  army.  Do  you  know  him  ?  'No  ? 
Well,   at  all  events,  they  w^as  married  about 
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that  time.  And  tliey  luas  so  fond  of  each 
other — quite  natural,  you  know.  I  remember 
when  I  and  my  poor  Bicknell  was  married. 
Ah  !  he  was  a  fine  man — six  feet  high,  with 
such  splendid  whiskers,  though  they  was  red, 
and " 

"  Mais — you  say " 

"  Of  course.  Well,  they've  kept  so  close 
ever  since." 

Mademoiselle  looked  puzzled. 

"  I  mean  secret — so  mysterious.  He  is  away 
a  good  deal,  from  time  to  time,  with  his  regi- 
ment, I  suppose,  and  she  doesn't  care  to  know 
many  people  about,  though  she  isn't  at  all 
stuck  up,  I'll  do  her  the  justice  to  say.  Her 
little  boy  is  a  beauty.  I  think  I'm  about  the 
only  person  in  the  place  she  takes  any  notice 
of." 

"  Zey  are  marrie,  sans  doute  ?"  carelessly 
observed  the  lodger. 

"How  do  you  mean  married?" 

The  Frenchwoman  smiled  significantly. 

"  Well,  now,  I  really  can't  think  what  put 
such  an  odd  idea  into  your  head.  I  assure 
you  she  is  quite  the  lady,  and  perfectly  re- 
spectable." 

At  this  moment  tlie   baker's   boy  rescued 
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Mademoiselle  Roussel  from  an  awkward  situ- 
ation by  knocking  at  the  street-door,  when 
Mrs.  Bicknell  hurried  out  from  the  par- 
lour. 

The  French  lady  did  not  recur  to  the  sub- 
ject of  Mrs.  Verner.  If  she  said  nothing, 
however,  she,  like  the  famous  parrot,  thought 
the  more,  and  she  looked  out  at  her  window 
into  the  street  a  good  deal.  A  day  or  two 
after  this  she  saw  Mrs.  Yerner  pass.  She  hur- 
riedly put  on  her  bonnet  and  a  lace  shawl,  and 
ran  out  swiftly. 

In  a  few  moments  she  overtook  Val,  who 
was  walking  with  her  child,  followed  by  her 
maid.  The  Frenchwoman  gazed  at  the  child 
for  a  few  minutes,  until  she  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  its  mother,  who  looked  at  her  with 
some  surprise,  and  stopped. 

"Pardon,"  said  the  stranger,  passing  her 
handkerchief  across  her  eyes.  "  Zis  behavour 
to  you  seem  vary  singulier.  Mais  ce  cher  petit 
ange — zis  de-ar  leetel  pet,  vit  ze  great  eyes,  ze 
gold  hair — he  seem  for  von  leetel  moment  to 
be  mon  petit  bebi,  mon  Adolphe  bien  aime, 
vich  is  vit  ze  saints,  vit  zes  ann-jels.  For  von 
moment  I  beleeve  zat  I  see  encore  mon  Adolphe. 
I  not  am   strong — I  haf  vary  veek  nerf — le 
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shoq  is  to  me  too  mocli  severe — lielas  !  too 
mocli  severe." 

Yal  hesitated.  Tlie  apparently  real  emotion 
of  the  strange  lady  touched  her,  and  threw  her 
off  her  guard. 

"  Have  you  lost  a  child  ?"  she  asked, 
softly,  while  an  involuntary  shudder  ran 
through  her  frame,  as  she  thought  of  what 
her  own  grief  would  be  if  she  lost  her  darling 
boy. 

"  I  have,  madame ;  I  have.  Ah  !  nobodee 
evare  have  ze  agonee  like  mine.  He  was  so 
beau,  so  moch  sage,  so  goot — so — To  say  von 
vord,  Adolphe  was  vat  you  call  ze  picture  of 
zis  leetel  boy,  vit  eyes  like  ze  sun,  vit  hair  like 
ze  star.  I  am  call  D'Arcy.  I  come  he-ar  be- 
cause I  suf-fare ;  I  haf  bad  health.  I  go  avay 
soon." 

Yal  did  not  reply;  but  the  Frenchwoman 
■walked  beside  her,  continuing  to  sj)eak  in  spite 
of  the  sligfht  encourasrement  she  received.  She 
asked  Val  if  she  spoke  French ;  to  which  Val 
answered  "  No,"  not  feeling  justified  in  ven- 
turing on  a  display  of  her  boarding-school 
smattering  before  a  native. 

"  I  leef  all  close  to  your  house,  Me-sees 
Vernare." 
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"  You  know  my  name  ?"  said  Val,  looking 
at  lier  with  surprise. 

"  Oui.  Ze  person  vit  vicli  I  leef  tell  me.  I 
beleeve — is  it  not  zat  I  haf  met  vou  some- 
vare  ?" 

Val  shook  her  head.  She  was  annoyed  at 
the  persistency  of  this  woman,  but  did  not 
know  how  to  shake  her  off. 

"  Eh  bien !  for  vy  it  seem  zat  I  know  you 
so  veil  ?  It  most  be  zat  I  know  3^ou  ven  you 
haf  been  leetel — yong — vat  you  call  —  so 
high?"  indicating  that  she  meant  ''a  child" 
by  stretching  forth  lier  hand  at  a  moderate 
distance  from  the  ground. 

"  Impossible — impossible." 

"  Mais  pourquoi — for  vy  imposibeel  ?  I  am 
certain  zat  I  know  votre  pere — you'ar  fazare — 
ven  you  yong." 

Val  grew  white,  and  stared  at  the  stranger. 

"  I  vill — vill  prove.  You'ar  fazare,  he  vas 
name — he — que  je  suis  bete — vary  stupide — I 
know  zat  he  vas  call " 

"  Eaymond,"  said  Val,  incautiously ;  and 
the  next  minute  she  could  have  bitten  her 
tongue  in  vexation  at  her  imprudence. 

"  Ah  !  oui,  certainement.  C'est  ca.  I  know 
him  parfaitement  bien — long  time  ago." 

VOL.  II.  IC 
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"How  long  is  it,  do  yon  think,  since  yon 
saw  him  ?" 

"  Yoyons,  it  vas — ye-as.  How  nioch  long 
time?  Pent-etre — per-haps  sevane,  per-haps 
eight  ye-ar." 

Yal  started.  Perhaps  this  woman  had  really- 
been  acqnainted  with  her  father. 

"  Where  was  he  living  then  ?"  she  asked,  so 
eagerly  that  the  dancer  was  surprised  in  her 
turn. 

"  Een  Lon-don/'  she  replied,  making  a  bold 
assertion. 

"  He  was  living,  in  London,  seven  or  eight 
years  ago  ?"  cried  Yal,  in  a  tone  of  angnish, 
and  with  a  sndden  change  of  countenance ; 
"  and  he  never  thought  of  seeking  me  !    What 

could  have  been  his   reason  for ."      She 

checked  herself  instinctively. 

*'  Meestare  Baymonde  was  a  man  vary  odd," 
remarked  the  Frenchwoman,  who  observed 
every  shade  of  emotion  displayed  by  Mrs. 
Yerner. 

"Was  he?" 

*'It  seem  zat  vou  know  nosinsr  at  all  of 
you-ar  fazare,  ma  chere — Me-sees  Yernare." 

"  I  know  nothing  of  him.  If  you  were 
really  acquainted  with  my  father,  you  must  be 
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aware  that  I  have  not  seen  him  since  I  was  a 
little  child." 

"  C'est  vrai — zat  I  know  vary  veil.  Mais 
— I  not  haf  nevare  heard  for  vy — ze  true  cause 
of  zis  separation." 

"  Is  my  father  living  at  the  present 
time?"  asked  Yal,  unheeding  this  latter  re- 
mark. 

"  Zat  I  cannot  tell  you." 

"  What  was  he  doing  when  you  last  saw 
him  ? — I  mean,  was  he  still  following  his  pro- 
fession ?" 

"I  nevare  know  nosing  of  his  affaires.  He 
vas  not  ze  man  for  zat ;  he  tell  nobodee  nosing. 
So  I  can  not  say  Ye-as,  I  can  not  say  No,  to- 
zis  question  you  ask."  The  admissions  which 
Val  had  made  suggested  a  sudden  thought  to 
the  dancer,  and  she  added,  "  You  remembare 
you-ar  fazare  ?" 

Yal  shook  her  head  sadly. 

"  JSTot  haf  you  his  portrait  ?" 

"  Alas,  no !" 

"  I  vill  surprise  you.  Vat  you  zink  ?  I 
haf  his  portrait.  It  ees  une  photographie — 
you  onderstant,  ze  photo " 

*'  Yes,  I —  But  my  father  could  not  afford 
to  pay  for  a  photograph." 

IG— z 
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The  Frenchwoman  was  puzzled  for  a  moment; 
then  she  rejoined  quickly. 

"Ah.  It  w^as  my  brozare  vich  make  it;  he 
know  you'ar  fazare  so  veil — he  vas  I'ami  intime 
— zey  like  brozare,  von  vit  ze  ozare — zey  alvay 
togezare.  Louis — my  brozare — p^eef  me  von 
copie.    Zat  is  how  it  arrife  to  me." 

"  Why  should  you  have  a  portrait  of  my 
father?"  demanded  Val,  suspiciously. 

The  Frenchwoman  turned  aside  her  head  for 
a  moment,  as  if  in  confusion,  then  advancing 
close  to  Yal,  she  murmured,  as  if  afraid  her 
words  would  be  overheard  by  the  servant — 

"  II  y  a  un  secret  d'amour.  Befoar  I  marry 
M.  D'Arcy,  I  haf — I  haf  love  you'ar  fazare — 
oh,  so  moch !" 

She  was  so  plausible,  that  Yal  was  thrown 
completely  off  her  guard. 

"  Would  you  permit  me  to  see  this  photo- 
graph ?"  she  asked,  trembling  so  violently  that 
she  was  obliged  to  give  little  Aubrey  into  the 
arms  of  her  servant. 

''  Can  I  say  nosing  bettare  zan  No,  to  you  ? 
Impossibeel.  I  say  Yeas,  vit  so  moch  pleasare. 
You  sail  allow  me  to  come  to  make  you  a  visite 
zis  even-ing?  Ou,  peut-etre — you  sail  come 
zis  moment,  you  vill  make  so  moch  honour  to 
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enter  my  poo-ar  leetil  cLambare,  I  zen  sail  sliow 
you  zis  portrait  ?" 

"  I  will  come  with  you  tins  instant,  as  you 
kindly  permit  me/'  said  Val;  then,  turning  to 
the  maid,  she  directed  her  to  take  master  Aubrey 
home,  and  followed  the  French  lady  to  the  house 
of  Mrs.  Bicknell. 

Marie  had  not  asked  for  a  latchkey ;  but  she 
knocked,  and  was  admitted  by  the  maid  of  all 
work. 

"  You  vill  vait  here,  pleese,  and  you  sail  see 
ze  portrait,  all  een  von  moment,"  she  said, 
addressing  her  visitor,  as  she  opened  the  door 
of  the  front  parlour.  She  ran  lightly  up  stairs, 
while  Yal  sank  into  a  chair,  trembling  with 
vague  hope  and  expectation.  In  a  few  minutes 
her  new  friend  appeared,  carrying  a  small  case. 

"  Zis  is  ze  portrait  of  you-ar  fazare,"  she  said, 
giving  it,  opened,  into  the  eager  hands  of  Val. 

It  represented  a  man  of  some  thirty-five 
years  of  age,  rather  good-looking,  with  a  dark- 
brown  beard,  and  dark,  full  eyes.  It  was  a 
face  in  every  way  the  opposite  to  poor  Eay- 
mcnd's  in  character,  expression,  features.  But 
Val,  to  whose  eyes  a  mist  of  soft  tears  rose, 
thought  that  she  gazed  on  the  countenance  of 
her  father. 
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"It  is  singular  that  I  should  receive  this 
boon  from  the  hands  of  one  to  whom,  till  this 
morning,  I  was  an  utter  stranger,"  she  said, 
at  last,  lifting  her  eyes  to  the  face  of  her 
treacherous  acquaintance.  The  dancer  smiled, 
but  did  not  answer.  "  I — you  would  think  it 
too  much — dare  I ?" 

"  You  would  haf  me  geef  you  zis  photo- 
graphie?"  interrupted  the  other,  with  a  smile. 
"  Keep  him.  I  not  haf  ze  right  to  haf  him 
vit  me." 

"  Thank  you  ! — Oh,  thank  you,  madam  !" 
cried  Yal,  gratefully.  Then,  regardless  of  the 
presence  of  Madame  D'Arcy,  she  pressed  her 
lips  with  passionate  affection  to  the  portrait. 

Of  course,  the  Frenchwoman  had  a  right 
now  to  be  considered  a  friend.  Val  warmly 
invited  her  to  come  and  visit  her  when  and 
how  she  pleased.  Captain  Verner  was  away 
for  some  days,  so  Val  was  perha]3s  rather  glad 
of  having  some  friend  to  whom  she  could  talk, 
as  she  had  formed  very  few  acquaintances  in 
the  neighbourhood.  They  were  soon  on  ex- 
ceedingly good  terms ;  for  Marie  did  not  take 
the  slightest  advantage  of  the  position  whicli 
she  had  gained  in  the  house  of  her  young- 
friend,  beyond  offering  Jier,  at  rare  intervals,  a 
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little jucliciously-manageclad vice.  Occasionally, 
slie  was  jDlaced  in  a  somewhat  awkward  posi- 
tion, for  Val  almost  pestered  lier  with  ques- 
tions regarding  Raymond  ;  and  she  was  obliged 
to  answer  with  the  utmost  caution,  being  pro- 
foundly ignorant  of  Val's  antecedents,  and 
replying  pretty  much  as  fortune-tellers  do, 
first  obtaining  the  information  from  the 
victims  themselves  which  they  pretend  to 
impart. 

It  was,  perhaps,  a  week  after  the  photograph, 
which  Madame  D'Arcy  had  declared  to  be  that 
of  Val's  father,  had  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  young  wife,  that  the  new  friends  fell  into 
a  half- serious  conversation ;  and  the  French- 
woman asked  her,  with  a  well-acted  air  of 
carelessness,  how  long  she  had  been  married  ? 
Yal  was  very  much  afraid  of  speaking  on  this 
subject,  but  she  saw  no  reason  for  refusing  to 
answer  this  inquiry  ;  she  therefore  mentioned 
the  exact  date.  Then  the  Frenchwoman  asked 
where  she  was  married? — holding  her  breath 
till  the  response  came. 

"At  Brighton,"  replied  Val,  with  an  air 
of  annoyance,  which  the  dancer  noticed,  and 
instantly  changed  the  subject. 

The   morning  after  she  had  obtained  this 
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piece  of  information  Marie  wrote  to  Colonel 
Gordon.  Her  note  contained  very  few  words, 
simply  telling  liim  that  she  had  contrived  to 
become  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Verner,  and  that 
this  lady  said  she  liad  been  married  just  two 
years  and  eight  montlis,  and  that  the  marriage 
had  taken  place  at  Brighton.  She  concluded 
by  demanding,  if  he  was  satisfied,  and  if  she 
might  return  to  London  ? 

The  answer  to  this  missive  was  an  envelope, 
containing  bank-notes  to  the  amount  of  two 
hundred  pounds,  and  a  telegraphic  message, 
couched  in  these  words  : — 

"You  may  return  to  town  whenever  you 
like." 

The  evening  of  the  day  on  which  this 
messasre  arrived  at  Ec^lantine  Villa  Mrs. 
Bicknell  lost  her  lodger  —  the  good  lady 
parting  from  her  with  some  regret,  for  she  had 
paid  well,  and  was  exceedingly  quiet,  and  a 
famous  listener.  And  Yal  lost  her  new-found 
friend,  for  which  she  knew  not  whether  to  be 
glad  or  sorry. 
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CHAPTEE  XIV. 

COLONEL    GORDON    RELATES    A    STORY. 

The  time  drew  rapidly  near  for  tlie  departure 
of  Captain  Yerner  from  England. 

Val  had,  to  a  certain  extent,  grown  accus- 
tomed to  the  prospect  of  being  left.  Perhaps 
something  might  occur,  and  they  would  be  re- 
united sooner  than  they  expected.  In  any 
case,  Aubrey  intended  to  sell  out  before  long, 
and  to  enter  some  firm  as  a  clerk  ;  for  he  could 
not  bear  the  idea  of  being  altogether  separated 
from  his  darling  wife  and  child.  And  after 
all,  he  argued,  where  was  the  use  of  making 
himself  and  Val  miserable  through  false  pride  ? 
Perhaps  his  uncle  might  relent,  and  forgive 
him  for  having  ruined  the  scheme  on  which  so 
much  labour  had  been  expended  by  the  old 
Indian  soldier.  That  was  scarcely  to  be  hoped 
for,  however,  and  the  longer  the  secret  of  this 
marriage  was  concealed  the  better. 
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"  He  never  could  pardon  me,"  Aubrey  said, 
with  a  mournful  intonation.  "Ah,  my  darling, 
how  happy  we  might  be  if  Fortune  favoured 
us.  I  don't  know  what  my  uncle  will  say 
when  I  leave  the  army,  and  I  dare  not  openly 
brave  him  now.  And  we  have  another  to 
consult  beside  ourselves.  If  I  tln'ow  away  his 
birthright,  this  little  fellow  might  at  some 
future  time  feel  that  I  had  behaved  unjustly 
to  him — eh,  Aube,  old  boy  ?" 

The  child,  knowing  that  papa  was  speaking 
of  him,  crowed,  and  kicked  his  fat  legs  about, 
as  he  perched  on  the  Captain's  knee. 

"  You  might  at  some  time  or  other  pitch 
into  daddy,  and  tell  him  he  was  a  villanous 
old  ruffian  to  rob  you ;  though,  really,  if  my 
uncle  Eothsay  were  to  see  you,  I  don't  think 
he  could  resist  your  winning  ways,  you  little 
scamp." 

Yal  smiled,  though  her  husband  could  see 
that  she  struggled  to  repress  tears.  She  put 
her  arm  round  him. 

"  Do  not  think  about  it,"  she  murmured. 
"  You  will  soon  come  back,  and  then  we  shall 
be  so  happy.    You  Avill  never  go  away  again." 

A  few  days  after  the  receipt  of  Marie's  note. 
Colonel   Gordon    went   to    Bric^hton,    on   the 
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same  errand  wliicli  had  led  Val's  father 
thither.  He  had  little  difficulty  in  finding 
the  church,  and  in  obtaining  a  copy  of  the 
register.  A  smile,  like  the  glancing  of  light 
along  the  edge  of  a  dagger,  gleamed  over  his 
face  as  he  looked  at  the  scrap  of  paper. 

"  Come,"  he  said,  as  he  folded  it  up,  and 
placed  it  within  his  pocket-book,  "  the  ques- 
tion is — How  would  her  loss  affect  him  ? 
Tush,  the  hearts  of  the  fellows  of  the  present 
day  are  not  made  of  glass  or  china,  and  don't 
break  so  easily.  I  was  a  romantic  young 
fellow  myself  once ;  my  late  respected  father 
nearly  set  me  mad  by  declining  to  allow  me 
to  marry  my  then  adored  Margaret ;  but  I 
didn't  suffer  much  by  his  cruelty.  I  am  rather 
glad  he  acted  as  he  did.  Here  am  I,  a  fine, 
heai-ty  individual,  with  almost  as  good  a 
chance  of  long  life  as  my  worthy  nephew,  and 
fully  as  great  a  power,  by  Jove,  of  enjoying 
it ;  whilst  my  ex-beloved  goddess,  with  cloud- 
walking  footsteps,  is — ugh  !  fifty-eight,  fat, 
and  a  good  many  miles  from  fair — the  most 
disas^reeable  dowao^er  I  know,  with  two  de- 
testable,  scraggy,  high-shouldered  daughters. 
Time  tries  all,  as  they  say  in  the  farce.  Well, 
when   my  amiable   nephew  returns  from  his 
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expedition,  he  may  perliaps  thank  me  in  his 
heart  for  what  I  am  about  to  do  for  him. 
Hindoo  sages  maintain  that  nectar  may  be 
found  in  poison.  It  may  be  so.  We  shall 
see. 

His  business  accomplished,  he  returned  to 
London. 

The  last  week  of  Aubrey's  stay  in  England 
had  arrived.  He  was  compelled  to  visit  his 
uncle  very  often  at  this  time,  wdiich  was  inex- 
pressibly irksome,  as  this  robbed  him  of  the 
conij)any  of  his  wife  and  child,  now  doubly 
precious;  and  as  he  had  brought  them  to 
London,  to  be  near  them,  it  was  vexatious  to 
be  bound  to  go  continually  to  liis  uncle's 
house,  instead  of  remaining  with  them.  He 
was  not  particularly  amiable  to  his  uncle ;  but 
the  Colonel  forgave  him,  and  affected  to  attri- 
bute his  bad  humour  to  the  natural  irritation 
produced  by  the  young  man's  forced  departure 
from  England. 

Colonel  Gordon  wished  his  nephew  to  spend 
his  last  evening  with  him.  Aubrey,  however, 
received  tliis  proposition  with  such  tliinly- 
disguised  anger  and  vexation,  that  the  Colonel 
was  obliged  to  withdraw  it,  knowing  perfectly 
well  where  he  wanted  to  go.     He  had    dined 
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at  Colonel  Gordon's  apartments,  and  had  risen 
to  leave  at  seven  o'clock. 

"  You  are  in  a  desperate  hurry  to  quit  me," 
remarked  Colonel  Gordon — a  dash  of  sarcasm 
in  his  tone. 

"  No — well — the  fact  is,  I  have  so  many 
people  to  see  before  I  go — I  hardly  know 
whicli  way  to  turn.  It's  enough  to  worry  a 
fellow  to  death.  I  hope  you  don't  think 
I " 

The  Colonel  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  I  should  be  sorry  if  you  considered  your- 
self obliged  to  stay  with  me,  when  your  incli- 
nation called  you  elsewhere,"  he  replied,  care- 
lessly.    "  I  shall  see  you  in  the  morning." 

Aubrey  did  not  wait  to  make  any  further 
apologies.  He  pressed  the  hand  which  his 
uncle  offered,  and  then  went  rapidly  down- 
stairs. 

As  he  quitted  the  house,  a  quiet-looking 
brougham  stopped  before  the  door. 

From  this  vehicle  there  alighted,  aerially, 
and  with  that  peculiarly  springy  stej)  known 
only  to  French  grisettes  and  danseuses,  a 
w^oman  with  a  tall,  flexile  figure,  and  a  sallow 
complexion,  and  glittering,  beady  eyes. 

How  is  it — after  all  the  psychological  writers 
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tell  us  about  presentiments,  foresliadowings, 
tremblings,  slmdderings,  and  feverish  sensa- 
tions of  every  variety  when  danger  is  ap- 
proaching— how  we  shiver  if  anybody  acci- 
dentally treads  on  our  destined  grave  or  kisses 
our  sweetheart — ^liow  we  will  involuntarily 
take  a  dislike  to  a  future  enemy  at  first  sight 
— ^liow  does  it  happen  that  we  will  pass  calmly 
and  serenely,  without  a  second  glance,  a  person 
who  is  perhaps  about  to  inflict  on  us  the 
greatest  injury  we  have  ever  sustained,  or  to 
blast  our  future  life  in  this  world  ?  Or  that 
we  will  cordially  shake  hands,  without  a 
thought  of  harm,  with  an  individual  who  is 
perchance  at  the  instant  meditating  how  most 
effectually  to  put  an  end  to  our  existence  ? 
Can  the  learned  psychologists  tell  aught  of  this 
metaphysical  puzzle  ? 

Aubrey  glanced  carelessly  at  the  veiled  ap- 
parition in  lace  and  muslin ;  and  then,  passing 
rapidly  down  the  street,  was  speedily  out  of 
sight. 

The  lady  visitor  was  immediately  ushered 
into  the  room  where  Colonel  Gordon  was 
sitting,  still  lingering  over  his  wine.  He 
started  up  with  a  look  of  astonishment. 

"  The  devil !"  he  exclaimed,  his  answer,  for 
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tlie  moment,  gaining  the  ascendancy  over  that 
polished  elegance  and  urbanity  of  manner  for 
Avliich  he  was  so  distinguished.  "  Marie  ! 
What  do  you  mean  by  coming  here  ?" 

*'  Dame  !  I  wanted  to  see  you — voila  tout !" 
replied  Mademoiselle,  laughing,  as  she  threw 
back  her  veil.  "  You  are  not  very  ci\TLL  Do 
not  be  angry.  I  will  tell  you  why  I  came. 
Now,  don't  look  so  indignant,  I  beseech  you. 
I  am  sorry  I  came,  now/' 

"  So  am  I,"  said  Colonel  Gfordon,  speaking, 
as  she  did,  in  French.  "  You  really  take  a  very 
great  hberty,  Marie,  and  I  am  extremely 
surprised." 

"  Grrand  ciel !"  cried  the  dancer,  angrily, 
jumping  up  from  the  chair  into  which  she  had 
thrown  herself.  "  I  will  go,  then.  You  are 
very  impolite.     I  detest  you,  pardieu." 

Colonel  Grordon  fixed  his  eyes  on  her  for  a 
minute  or  two,  as  she  stood  irresolute. 

"  Come,"  he  said  at  last,  ''  forgive  me,  my 
dear  girl.  I  did  not  intend  to  be  churlish  to 
you ;  but  you  are  so  confoundedly — Well,  sit 
down,  and  take  some  wine." 

He  drew   over  a  long   slender   glass,    and 
filling  it  with  champagne,  offered  it  to  Made-      ^<^ 
moiselle.     She  accepted   it  with  a  somewhat 
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sulky  air,  and,  covering*  lier  bonnet-strings 
with  her  handkerchief  lest  it  should  spot  them, 
drank  off  the  sparkling  draught. 

"  Come,  what  do  you  want,  Marie  ?"  de- 
manded Colonel  Grordon,  after  a  moment's 
pause,  during  which  he  had  contemplated  her 
with  a  strange  expression. 

"  I  was  on  my  way  to  the  theatre — bien  ! — 
and  have  called  upon  you  to  ask  you  for  a 
favour.  Some  of  us  mean  to  take  a  benefit  on 
Thursda}^  and  I  desire  that  you,"  she  added, 
with  a  peculiar  smile  which  displayed  her  teeth, 
*'  should  be  there." 

"Ah  !  I  understand,"  answered  the  Colonel. 
''Anything  to  oblige  a  lady.  I  shall  take 
tickets  for  your  benefit." 

"  Thank  you,  my  dear  friend.  I  am  to  leave 
this  city  for  Paris — dear  Paris — in  six  weeks. 
I  really  hope  to  gain  a  little  respite  from  this 
hard  work.  They  say  in  this  country  of  yours, 
'  Labour  is  money,'  and  3^et  I  am  sure  /labour 
pretty  hard ;  still  I  am  always  on  the  wrong 
side  of  enough." 

"  Ah,  you  are  too  extravagant,"  replied 
Colonel  Gordon,  laughing.  "  You  are  ter- 
ribly extravagant." 

"  Pardieu,  no.     I  haven't  the  chance.     But 
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your  impresari,  diable  !  what  stingy  devils  tliey 
are,  corbleu !  However,  I  must  not  bore  you. 
I  thank  you  for  your  promise.  You  are  al- 
ways generous — always  free  to  give.'' 

" I  do  not  give  for  nothing/''  answered  the 
Colonel,  in  so  significant  a  tone  that  his  hearer 
started.  "  There  is  one  thing  for  which  I 
would  give "  he  gazed  fixedly  at  Made- 
moiselle Roussel,  and  then,  rising,  he  opened 
suddenly  a  drawer  in  a  curious  Indian  cabinet, 
and  took  therefrom  a  casket — '•'  will  give  these 
jewels,  which  I  brought  from  India,  and  which 
have  glittered  on  the  neck  and  arms  of  more 
than  one  Sultana." 

He  placed  the  open  case  on  the  table,  where 
the  beams  of  the  lamp,  which  had  been  lighted 
a  few  moments  previous  to  her  arrival,  could 
catch  the  scintillations  darted  forth  by  the 
brilliant  contents.  On  the  pure  soft  satin 
nestled  a  cluster  of  gems  of  such  sparkling, 
radiant  beauty,  that  Mademoiselle  RousseFs 
eyes  flashed  back  their  rays  with  cupidit}^  and 
desire. 

"  Mon  Dieu !"  cried  she,  snatching  up  tlie 
jewels  with  trembling  fingers,  "  what  a  lovely 
necklace !  what  a  charming  aigrette  of  dia- 
monds !      Grand   ciel !      How   they   sparkle ! 
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Wliat  a  set  of  bracelets — opals,  emeralds,  and 
rubies !  Evremond  herself  has  not  such 
jewels.  There  is  gold  enough  to  buy  a  soul, 
pardieu  !" 

A  sardonic  smile  flashed  across  the  lips  of 
the  Colonel,  for  the  third  time  since  her 
entrance. 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?"  he  remarked.  "  I 
want  to  buy  one.  Will  you  assist  me  to  ob- 
tain it  ?  Dismissing  another  soul  from  its 
earthly  tenement  before  its  time  would  attain 
my  object." 

The  long  fingers  of  Mademoiselle  relaxed 
in  their  hold  on  the  tempting  bait. 

"  I  don't  comprehend,"  she  rejoined  quickly. 

"  Faith,  you  ought  to  understand,"  said 
Colonel  Gordon,  coldly,  as  he  twisted  his 
moustache,  and  gazed  fixedly  at  his  visitor. 
"  You  are  not  much  of  a  novice  in  the  busi- 
ness. It  wont  be  for  the  first  time  you  will 
have  tried  to  play  this  sort  of  game.  Made- 
moiselle Delafosse — or,  if  you  prefer  it,  Mrs. 
Brett !" 

A  victim  turned  to  stone  by  the  Gorgon's 
head,  a  picture  of  Terror  from  the  pencil  of 
Moritz  Eetsch,  a  clever  sharper  appalled  by  a 
vision  of  Detective  Field  just  as  he  is  stepping 
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on  board  the  vessel  which  is  to  bear  him  to 
safety  and  a  fresh  nook  in  Tom  Tidler's 
ground,  a  murderer  brought  face  to  face  with 
the  ghost  he  had  created,  a  girl  suddenly  con- 
vinced of  the  faithlessness  of  her  lover — any 
of  these  would  bear  but  a  feeble  resemblance  to 
the  appearance  which  the  face  of  Mademoiselle 
Boussel  presented  as  these  two  names  struck 
her  ear.  Even  the  Colonel  was  startled  by 
the  ghastly  and  frightful  change  which  his 
own  words  had  wrought.  She  turned  deadly 
pale,  and  her  eyes  seemed  to  fill  with  a  phos- 
phorescent light,  like  those  of  a  cat  in  the 
dark,  as  she  glared  hurriedly  round. 

One  would  have  imagined  she  would  have 
either  cowered  or  attempted  to  stammer  forth 
some  incoherent  words.  Nothing  of  the  kind. 
In  an  instant  her  face  cleared ;  and  a  burst  of 
laughter,  ringing  and  silvery  as  ever  issued 
from  her  deceitful  lips  at  pic-nic  or  ijetit  soiiper, 
broke  the  fearful  silence,  and  re-echoed  mock- 
ingly through  the  room. 

"  Ma  foi  !  Bravo !  well  done,  my  dear 
Colonel,"  she  exclaimed,  as  her  peal  of  laugh- 
ter died  away.  "  What  next  ?  Ventre  St. 
Gris  !  Mon  Dieu,  your  tones, — so  awfully 
solemn  and  preternatural, — they  struck  terror 
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to  my  poor  little  heart.  You  are  as  good  as 
a  play  ;  but  you  really  should  have  some  con- 
sideration for  my  unlucky  nerves.  Helas  !  I 
am  so  accustomed  to  be  petted  and  spoilt,  that 
anything  like  a  stern  voice  shakes  me  to  pieces. 
It  reminds  me  always  of  Madame  Fandango, 
when  I  first  began  to  learn  the  art  of  dancing. 
How  she  used  to  swear  at  us  !  Ciel !  my  heart 
used  to  go  jumping  and  fluttering  like  a 
frightened  canary." 

The  Colonel  did  not  interrupt  her.  He 
appeared  to  be  wrapped  in  contemplation  of 
the  red  wine  which  he  held  between  him  and 
the  light ;  but  in  reality  his  eyes  were  fixed  on 
the  sallow  face  of  the  woman  seated  opposite 
to  him.  She  was  alarmed  by  the  silence,  and 
was  relieved  when  he  at  length  spoke. 

"  Pshaw  !  Do  not  affect  a  confidence  which 
it  is  impossible  you  can  feel.  It  only  gives 
you  trouble,  and  certainly  does  not  impose 
upon  anybody  here.  I  am  not  the  one  to  be- 
tray you  needlessly.  What  does  it  matter  to 
me  ?  You  found  a  life  in  your  way  :  you  re- 
moved it.  You  w^ere  right, — perfectly  right. 
You  made  a  mistake  in  not  doing  your  work 
more  quietly,  that's  all.  It  is  stupid  to  risk 
being  found  out,  my  dear  child  ;  a  knave   dis- 
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covered  is  like  a  clown  playing  with  the  devil's 
mask." 

"  What  are  you  talking  about  ?" 

"  Shall  I  tell  you  more  plainly  ?"  demanded 
Colonel  Gordon,  smiling. 

"  I  don't  understand  you  at  all,"  retorted 
the  dancer,  clenching  her  hand,  and  striking 
the  table  with  such  vehemence  that  the  glasses 
jingled.     "  You  speak  in  riddles." 

"  Do  I  ?  You  are  not  fond  of  guessing 
riddles,  lazy  child?  Shall  I  save  you  the 
trouble  of  guessing  my  riddles  ?  You  remem- 
ber an  old  man  named  Levasseur  ?" 

"  No  !"  cried  Marie,  stamping  her  foot. 

"  What  a  stupid  old  gray-headed  wretch  he 
was — one  of  the  most  dreadful  old  misers  ever 
heard  of,"  continued  the  Colonel,  not  heeding 
her  contradiction.  "  He  had  a  niece,  a  dancer. 
This  girl  fell  in  love  with  a  young  English- 
man— or,  rather,  a  young  Englishman  fell  in 
love  with  her,  which  makes  a  very  considerable 
diiference,  and  he  was  the  fool  to  marry  her. 
Shall  I  go  on  ?  This  happened  in  'thirty- 
three." 

Marie  would  not  answer. 

"  She  asked  the  old  man  to  give  her  some- 
thing and  let  her  go   to   England   with  her 
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husband.  Nunky  refused,  I  suppose,  being 
hard-hearted  like  herself,  and  she  killed  him 
— beat  in  his  skull  with  a  heavy  instrument. 
Somebody  once  remarked  to  me  that  avarice  is 
the  only  passion  which  has  neither  cause  nor 
result.  I  might  have  set  that  somebody  right, 
if  I  had  then  known  of  this  little  affair  ;  for  it 
was  this  old  man's  avarice  which  led  his  niece 
to  slay  him." 

"  You — you  lie ! "  screamed  the  dancer, 
again  striking  the  table  with  the  fierce  vio- 
lence of  a  Fury. 

The  Colonel  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  She  forgot  to  extinguish  the  light  in  the 
old  man's  garret,  and  to  pull  down  the  blind ; 
so  some  one  saw  her.  She  was  seized  by  the 
police — she  was  sentenced  to  death,  but  sent 
to  the  galleys.  She  escaped;  she  made  her 
way  to  Eussia,  and  obtained  an  engagement  as 
a  dancer  at  the  Opera  there.  She  then  came 
to  England,  and  was  engaged  here.  She  dis- 
covered that  the  young  Englishman  who  had 
married  her  had  opened  a  jeweller's  shop,  and 
was  going  on  very  well,  so  she  pounced  on  the 
unfortunate  devil." 

"I  will  hear  no  more.  You  are  telling 
nothino^    but    lies  —  base,    vile,    black,    un- 
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mitigated,     infamous,     outrageous     lies,    my 
friend/' 

"  What  a  volley  of  small  shot  in  the  shape 
of  adjectives  I  Do  you  know,  Marie,  you  have 
an  exceedingly  fluent  tongue." 

"  Be  silent.  I  will  not  hear  another  word," 
cried  she,  putting  her  fingers  in  her  ears.  "  I 
will  leave  you  this  instant." 

Colonel  Gordon  laughed  sardonically,  and 
continued,  quite  pleasantly, 

"  The  poor  creature,  to  escape  her,  enlisted, 
being  yet  young,  and  a  fine,  good-looking 
fellow.  I  am  resuming  the  thread  of  my  nar- 
rative, Marie.  He  entered  a  regiment  which 
he  heard  would  leave  for  India  in  a  couple  of 
months,  and  left  his  native  country,  never  to 
return.  He  became  a  sergeant  in  a  very  short 
time,  and  was  soon  on  the  road  for  preferment. 
In  fact,  owing  to  a  variety  of  circumstances, 
he  would  have  been  raised  to  an  ensign  cy,  but 
he  was  not  a  favourite  of  Fortune.  In  a 
desperate  engagement  which  we  had  with  the 
Sikhs,  he  was  mortally  wounded,  shot  down 
by  my  side — for  I  was  the  colonel  of  the  regi- 
ment in  which  he  had  enlisted.  It  was  night 
— we  were  in  the  middle  of  a  gorge,  and 
under   the  stars,  with  other  wretches    dying 
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round  liim,  poor  James  Brett  told  me  his 
story." 

"What  do  I  care  for  your  nonsense  and 
lies  ?"  cried  Mademoiselle  Roussel,  passion- 
ately. 

''  I  should  feel  greatly  obliged  if  you  would 
not  scream  quite  so  loud,  as  the  servants  may 
take  it  into  their  heads  that  we  are  quarrelling. 
And  your  voice,  though  soft  as  music  when 
you  speak  low,  is  apt  to  become  somewhat 
shrill  when  you  raise  it.  May  I  offer  you 
some  wine  ?  Your  glass  is  emj^ty ;  I  am  very 
remiss." 

He  filled  her  champagne  glass  as  he  spoke, 
and  offered  it  to  her.  Mademoiselle  took  it, 
and  flung  it  with  ungovernable  rage  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  room. 

"  Permit  me  to  give  you  a  word  of  advice. 
If  you  have  a  game  to  play,  never  lose  your 
temper.  Observe,  want  of  command  over 
yourself  led  you  to  commit  the  mistake  by 
which  you  were  found  out.  If  you  had 
gone  to  v/ork  with  more  caution,  you  would 
have  been  safe.  But,  mind  you,  I  blame  you 
simply  for  playing  your  cards  badly.  I  have 
lived  too  long  in  the  East  to  care  much  for  the 
conventionalities  which  condemn  that  sort  of 
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thing  on  the  score  of  conscience.  What  the 
deuce  does  it  signify  whether  there  is  a  person 
more  or  less  in  the  world  ?  We  have  plenty 
to  spare." 

"  With  your  talent  for  making  long,  incom- 
prehensible speeches,  you  ought  to  have  been  a 
senator,"  said  Marie,  ironically. 

"  Come,  to  be  plain,  I  want  a  person  removed 
from  this  scene  of  sublunary  griefs.  I  would 
do  the  task  myself,  cheerfully,  only  I  have  no 
anxiety  to  ascertain  if  the  atmosphere  of  the 
Old  Bailey  would  agree  with  my  health.  Will 
you  venture  to  arrange  the  aifair  for  me  ?  there 
is  little  or  no  danger  for  you,  if  you  follow  my 
instructions.  Agree — this  jewel  case,  with  its 
contents,  and  six  hundred  guineas,  are  yours. 
Refuse — and  you  return  to  the  galleys,  in 
France.    Take  your  choice." 

"  I  defy  you — and  I  refuse." 

Colonel  Gordon  smiled ;  his  smile  caused  the 
woman  to  shudder.  He  rose  from  his  seat,  and 
went  round  the  table,  slowly. 

"  You  refuse  ?  Then  you  elect  to  give  up  all 
the  pleasures  which  you  at  present  enjoy,  every- 
thing which  you  prize,  for  that  frightful  scene 
which  you  nearly  lost  your  life  in  escaping 
from  ?    The  system  is  cruel,  the  dress  is  ugly, 
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— and  you  absolutely  require  a  pretty  costume, 
— the  fare  is  detestable — " 

"  Why  speak  of  such  things  to  me  ?"  cried 
the  miserable  woman,  in  a  tone  which  had 
abruptly  altered  like  the  jangled  notes  of  an 
instrument  suddenly  unstrung.  "  But,"  she 
exclaimed,  starting  forward,  ''  proof  you  have 
not — you  cannot  prove  anything.  Devil !  I 
defy  you.  I  am  not  the  person  you  imagine 
am. 

"  And  you  have  never  been  t/iere  .^"  said 
Colonel  Gordon,  laughing.    "  Aha !" 

With  a  sudden  movement,  as  he  came  quite 
close  to  her,  he  gripped  her  arm,  and  adroitly 
pulled  down  the  black  lace  which  covered  her 
neck.  On  the  right  shoulder,  though  rendered 
nearly  invisible  by  white  cosmetics  and  powder, 
were  perceptible  the  fatal  letters :  "  T.  P." 

For  an  instant  Marie  was  unable  to  move. 
Her  eyes,  filled  with  lurid  fire,  were  fastened 
on  the  face  of  her  tormentor,  who  was  smiling 
even  yet. 

"Aha  1"  laughed  the  Colonel,  as  he  let  the 
black  lace  fall  again  over  her  thin  but  graceful 
neck.  ''  You  hide  this  with  a  bit  of  lace  when 
you  dance — eh  ?" 

Speechless   with    rage,   the    Frenchwoman 
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sprang  up,  glancing  over  the  table.  Her  eyes 
suddenly  lighted  on  a  silver  fruit-knife,^  and, 
quick  as  thought,  she  snatched  it  up,  and  made 
a  dash  at  the  Colonel,  who  stepped  back  for  a 
second,  and  then  dexterously  catching  her  hand, 
twisted  the  knife  from  her  grasp,  and  threw  it 
on  the  table. 

"  Woman  all  over — very  woman,'*  he  said, 
sarcastically.  "  You  have  a  bad  temper, 
Marie." 

She  flung  herself  into  her  chair,  and  sullenly 
beat  on  the  carpet  with  her  feet. 

''  What  the  devil ! — you  are  very  perverse. 
Here  I  make  you  an  offer  of  the  most  advan- 
tageous nature,  in  a  most  business-like  manner, 
and  you  fly  into  such  tantrums  that  I  feel  quite 
ashamed  of  you.  I  was  about  to  remark  that 
you  were  like  an  enraged  tigress ;  but  you  are 
more  like  a  mad  child.  Now  listen,  and  don't 
make  a  fool  of  yourself.  I  hate  '  scenes,'  and 
you  women  are  the  very  devil  at  kicking  up  a 
row.  Once  for  all,  what  is  your  answer? 
Will  you  do  what  I  want  ?  Come,  I  don't 
mean  to  bother  you.  Send  me  your  answer 
to-morrow. 

''  Be  it  so.  I  have  the  night  to  reflect,"  said 
she,  with  a  snap  of  her  teeth. 
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"  Very  well,"  said  the  Colonel.  "  But  remem- 
ber— no  nonsense — " 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  nonsense  ?" 

"Such  as  trying  to  run  away.  I  am  the 
deuce  when  anybody  tries  to  play  tricks.  It 
is  settled.  And  don't  forget  to  send  me  the 
tickets.    I  will  take  four." 

"  Grand  ciel !"  exclaimed  Mademoiselle,  furi- 
ously, her  eyes  flashing  like  living  fire.  "  Do 
you  mock  me,  devil  ?  Would  you  set  me  mad 
with  your  fiendish  smile  ?  I  will  send  to  you 
in  the  morning ;  that  is  enough,"  she  added,  in 
a  broken  voice. 

So,  coolly,  calm  as  a  summer  evening's  breath, 
the  Colonel,  as  she  rose,  kissed  her  hand — that 
hand,  which  he  knew  well  was  stained  with  a 
fellow-creature's  blood  —  and  gallantly  con- 
ducted her  to  the  door. 

"  And,  once  for  all,"  he  said,  in  a  warning 
tone,  "remember  that  I  dispense  with  ^^our 
visits  for  the  future." 
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CHAPTEE  XY. 

A   SNAKE    IN    THE    GRASS. 

Aubrey  had  departed,  leaving  Val  very  melan- 
clioly. 

She  had  returned  to  her  pretty  home,  with 
her  little  boy,  and  prepared  to  settle  down  in 
her  now  solitary  life. 

Marie,  knowing  that  it  would  be  useless  to 
make  any  attempt  to  deceive  her  enemy,  had 
sent  word  to  the  Colonel  that  she  would  obey 
his  behest.  She  asked  for  instructions  as  to 
how  she  was  to  proceed,  and  against  whom. 
He  answered  her  in  person,  having  first  allowed 
some  six  weeks  to  elapse,  then  going  to  the 
theatre,  and  there,  in  very  few  sentences,  giving 
her  the  necessary  information.  Having  learnt 
tlie  name  of  the  person  whom  he  desired  to 
have  removed,  she  demanded  how  it  was  to  be 
done.  Colonel  Gordon  smiled,  as  was  his 
wont. 
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"  I  don't  know/'  lie  answered,  carelessly. 
"  Woman's  wit  must  help  you.  I  shall  m_ost 
probably  not  see  you  again." 

"  Then  how  am  I  to  make  sure  that  you  will 
keep  your  word  in  any  respect  towards  me  ? 
How  do  I  know  but  that,  in  the  execution  of 
your  infernal  plot,  you  may  not  take  care  to  get 
rid  of  me  ?"  demanded  the  dancer,  her  eyes 
gleaming,  and  her  brows  knitted. 

"I  do  not  offer,  you  my  word  of  honour 
that  what  I  promise  I  will  perform.  You 
must  only  take  chance  for  that.  Everything 
is  against  you.  You  can't  help  trusting 
me. 

Mademoiselle  snapped  her  teeth ;  but  he  was 
right.  She  was  obliged  to  take  chance ;  and, 
indeed,  she  pretty  well  knew  that  Colonel 
Gordon  was  a  man  to  keep  his  word.  He 
then  gave  her  a  bank-note  to  the  amount  of 
fifty  pounds. 

It  was  now  drawing  nigh  the  close  of  the 
season,  and  Mademoiselle  Eoussel's  engage- 
ment was  so  near  an  end  that  she  obtained, 
without  much  difficulty,  permission  to  absent 
herself.  She  was  free  to  go  whithersoever  she 
listed,  and  she  returned  to  her  quarters  at 
Ashford,  and  finding  that  the  apartments  at 
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Mrs.  Bicknell's  were  unlet,  she  again  took 
them. 

Yery  few  days  elapsed  between  her  arrival 
and  her  first  visit  to  Yal.  The  poor  young 
wife  was  so  lonely  that  she  was  glad  to  see  her ; 
though,  from  some  instinct,  she  mistrusted  her. 
Yet  Yal,  feeling  this  instinct  strongly  warning 
her,  was  foolish  enough  to  confide  to  this  pre- 
tended friend  many  things  which  she  ought  to 
have  carefully  concealed — things  of  no  parti- 
cular importance  in  themselves,  but  dangerous 
as  showing  a  secret  enemy  the  weak  points  in 
her  character,  and  as  giving  a  clue  to  her  past 
history. 

When  Marie  had  been  about  a  fortnight  at 
Ashford,  she  wrote  to  Colonel  Grordon  for  any 
miniature  or  photograph  of  his  nephew,  and 
any  letter  written  by  him. 

It  happened  that  the  Colonel  was  able  to 
forward  both  a  photograph  and  a  letter,  and 
did  so  without  any  written  answer. 

Some  three  weeks  elapsed. 

It  was  an  unusually  dull  evening  early  in 
August.  The  atmosphere  was  heavy,  though 
not  absolutely  foggy ;  the  sky  was  partly  of  a 
leaden  hue,  partly,  towards  the  east,  overcast 
with  billowy  gray  clouds.     The  sun  had  just 
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set,  and  the  brief  twilight  was  cheerless  and 
uncompromising.  The  tall  trees  swayed 
drearily  in  the  westerly  breeze ;  some  leaves 
had  already  fallen,  like  petrified  tears,  and  were 
blowing  and  swirling  along  the  damp  ground. 
From  the  comfortable  parlour  in  which  Yal, 
Master  Aubrey,  and  Mademoiselle  Eoussel  had 
seated  themselves  after  tea,  the  chill  atmo- 
sphere was  carefully  excluded.  This  parlour 
was  a  neat  if  somewhat  unambitious  apart- 
ment, furnished  with  quiet,  elegant  taste.  A 
canary  in  its  cage — ^judiciously  drawn  up  to 
the  ceiling,  to  be  safe  from  pussy,  and  covered 
with  a  dark  cloth — books,  a  large  sleek  cat 
slumbering  on  the  hearth-rug  with  its  martial 
tail  around  it,  an  open  workbox,  some  fancy 
needlework,  a  lamp  with  a  ground-glass  bell, 
the  drawn  curtains,  and  a  bright  sparkling  fire, 
lent  an  additional  air  of  comfort  to  the  room. 

"It  is  very  kind  of  you  to  come  to  ]3ass  an 
hour  or  two  with  me,"  said  Yal,  after  a 
momentary  silence ;  "I  often  feel  lonely,  now 
that  my  husband  is  away." 

"  He  goes  to  Chinie  vis  his  regiment,  is  it 
not?"  remarked  the  other,  with  interest,  yet 
looking  towards  the  fire  as  she  spoke. 

"  Yes,"  answered  Yal,  with  a  sigh. 
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"  For  vy  do  you  not  go  vis  him?" 

"  I  could  not  go  with  him  because — be- 
cause  "     She  bhished  deeply,  then  added, 

"  Ah !  you  can  easily  guess  that  we  are  not 
rich,  Madame  D'Arcy.  0, 1  could  have  given — 
what  would  I  not  have  given — to  have  had  the 
happiness  of  accompanying  him.  It  nearly 
broke  our  hearts  to  be  obliged  to  separate." 

"  Ze  capitaine  lof  you,  zen,  ver  moch  ?" 
said  Mademoiselle,  with  a  disagreeable  curl  of 
her  lips,  instantly  changed  to  a  footlight  smile. 

"  Ah,  yes  !  But  then,  you  know,  if  he  did 
not  love  me,  I  should  be  alone  in  the  world ; 
and  he —  But  I  must  not  fatigue  you.  I  talk 
very  silly  nonsense.  Only — ^you  are  so  kind, 
it  seems  to  me  as  though  I  had  known  you  all 
my  life — I  don't  understand  why,  but  it  is  so ; 
and  you  must  remember  I  have  nobody  to  ex- 
change a  pleasant  word  with,  now  that  my 
husband  is  absent." 

"  I,  too,  am  al-lone — always  al-lone,  by 
mysefe,"  said  the  dancer,  with  a  glitter  in  her 
eyes,  and  a  light  wreathing  along  her  fliin  lips, 
making  them  look  like  miniature  snakes.  "  / 
haf  nobodee  to  lofe  me,  to  care  for  me,  I  do  not 
— I  like  you  bettare  as  before.  It  seem  to  me 
al-so  zat  I  know  you  all-vays — long  ago  as  veil 
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as  now.  My  life  liafe  been  strange,  singulaire 
von ;  I  sail  be  please  to  tell  you  somezin  of 
mysefe  eef  yon  vil  care  to  listen." 

"I  feel  honoured  by  the  proffered  con- 
fidence," said  Yal. 

"  Ah  !  you  are  so  nioch  kind — so  good." 

She  drew  nearer  to  the  fire,  and  spread  out 
her  skirts,  glancing  at  the  door,  at  the  cur- 
tained window,  at  Val's  face,  with  an  air  of 
mingled  dread  and  confidence. 

*'  I  am  orphan — it  ees  grate  pitie.  My 
aunt,  qvite  old  lady,  vis  vich  I  live — long  ago, 
ven  I  vas  yong — vas,  oh,  so  cold  !  —  so,  she 
hafe  no  vat  you  call  heart:  she  care  nosing 
for  me ;  and  I  am  bitter  because  I  zink  she  not 
like  me  to  eat  her  bread  or  live  in  her  house. 
I  fear  I  not  make  mysefe  plain  ?" 

"  I  comprehend :  your  aunt  did  not  love  you. 
Did  you  love  her  at  all  ?" 

"  Parbleu  !  No.  Zat  would  not  be  just.  I 
am  quick,  gay,  I  am  sad  ven  al-lone,  I  suf-fare 
melancholic  eef  I  hafe  not  friends ;  my  aunt 
do  not  vish  me  to  speak  to  an^^bodee,  and  I  am 
fright  eef  she  scold,  so  I  nevare  say  to  her  ven 
I  speak  to  any  person.  She  nevare  know  ven 
I  hafe  friends,  for  I  hide  all  ze  secrets  avay  in 
my  heart.     Eh  bien — I  am  twentee — a  Eng- 
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leesh  jentelman  come  to  live  near  us.  It  is  a 
far  avay  leetel  town  in  France.  Eli  bien — veil 
— von  day  I  go  out  for  a  valk ;  I  am  al-lone. 
I  am  going  home ;  I  am  fright  by  a  grate 
bow  wow  !  I  turn,  so — vat  do  I  see  ?  A  dog, 
so  big ;  lie  jump,  so.  Ab  !  I  turn  ashes  ;  ah ! 
I  am  terrifi.  Ze  Eugleesh  jentelman  I  tell 
you  of,  he  come  after  ze  dog,  and  he  run  to 
me.  He  say,  in  my  dear  language,  'Do  not 
fear :  he  no  bite  you ;  he  verra,  verra  bad  dog/ 
and  he  take  him  by  ze  coUare,  and  beat  him, 
so."  She  generally  accompanied  the  conjunc- 
tion '*  so"  with  an  illustrative  gesture.  "  I 
smile.  I  say  I  am  not  fright  at  all,  zat  I  am 
brave,  zat  ze  dog  ees  good  dog ;  I  pat  ze  grate 
horrid  brute  on  ze  top  of  ze  head.  Zen  he  say, 
'  Ze  vick  bad  dog  ees  brute  to  bow-wow  at  von 
so  prittie  lady,'  and  vant  to  beat  him  vonce 
more  ;  zen  I  smile,  and  say,  *  Oh  no,'  and  I 
vil  not  let  him  be  cruel.    Zen — ah  zen " 

She  paused,  with  a  reflective  air,  biting  one 
of  the  ends  of  her  pocket  handkerchief  in  ap- 
parent abstraction. 

"  Ze  time  go  on,  and  I  see  him  vary  moch, 
near  evary  day.  He  talk,  I  smile,  I  talk  a 
leetel ;  zen  ve  grow — ve — he  say  he  lofe  me, 
ask  eef  I  vill  marry  •  I  say,  '  Ah,  ye-as.'     Ve 
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ron  avay ;  ve  marry.  Zen — ah  !  qui  Taurait 
cru  !  diable  !" — lier  voice  rose  to  a  scream — 
"  near  von  ye-ar  ago,  he  leafe  me.  Ah !  I 
sufFare,  I  rage,  I  des-pair,  I  vil  kill  ze  vilain 
eef  I  find  him.  Mais — I  nevare  find  him,  and 
I  feel  so — I  sufiare  he-ar,"  placing  her  thin 
hand  with  energy  against  her  left  side,  and 
raising  her  eyes  to  the  ceiling. 

"What  baseness!"  cried  Val;  "what 
cruelty  !" 

Mademoiselle  shrugged  her  shoulders,  ele- 
vated her  eyebrows,  and  uttered  a  deep-drawn 
sigh. 

"  I  sink  zat  my  mariage — vat  ees  ze  vord  ?" 

"  You  thought  that  your  marriage  was  not 
legal  ?" 

"  Ye-as ;  I  am  fright  of  zat ;  I  make  ques- 
tions; I  find  out  zat  he  is  parfaitement  vat 
you  call  lee-gal.  I  am  cast  avay  by  ze  vick 
man  vich  I  lofe — cast  avay  as  ze  leetel  shile  cast 
avay  ze  toy  he  grow  not  fond  of  no  more; 
mais — I  am  his  vife  ze  same ;  I  am  not  dis- 
grace ;  ah  non.  Zere  ees  only  von  ting :  he 
geef  a  name  to  ze  good  fazare  zat  marry 
him  vit  me — a  name  zat  he  haf  no  right  to 
geef.'* 

"  He   was  married    under  a  false   name  ? 
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How  traitorous  !  Do  you  know  what  his  real 
name  was?" 

A  visible  tremor  passed  over  Mademoiselle's 
entire  frame,  and  she  hesitated;  but  she 
answered  with  tolerable  steadiness. 

"  I  ask  he-ar,  I  ask  zere ;  I  find  out.  His 
name  ees  ze  same  vich" — she  looked  keenly 
at  Val  — "  vich  ees  ze  von  yoio  are  call  — 
Vernere." 

"  Strange,"  murmured  Val,  fixing  her  inno- 
cent eyes  on  her  deceitful  friend  with  a 
slightly  startled  expression. 

"  Ver  moch  strange,  Zixt  ees  my  life.  Eh 
"bien — vat  do  I  vant  ?  I  sail  be  revenge  !" 
added  Marie,  with  a  diabolical  curl  of  her  thin 
upper  lip.  With  what  a  face  she  could  lie  1 
Oh,  tiger's  heart  wrapped  in  a  v/oman's  hide  ! 
"  Helas  1"  she  resumed,  ''  he  seem  so  good,  so 
vat  you  call  true,  zat  eef  he  had  not  gone  avay 
so,  and  leafe  me,  so  vile,  so  vick,  I  could  not 
beleefe  zat  he  hafe  so  black  heart.  Zis  moment, 
I  sink  zat  eef  he  come  to  zat  door  and  say, 
'  Yil  you  lofe  me  vonce  more,  and  forgif  me  ?' 
I  not  could  do  nosing  but  say  zat  I  lofe  him, 
he  look  so  handsome,  so  ver  good.  Ah,  I  look 
in  his  eyes,  zen  I  sink — mais — I  sail  not  sink 
no  more  on  him.     He   ees  bad,  vick,  cruel. 
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Yoti  vil  see  his  face,  and  say  eef  you  sink  lie 
can  be  so  bad  as  I  say.     Yoila  !" 

She  drew  from  her  bosom  a  small  locket, 
attached  to  a  long  gold  chain,  and  held  it  so 
that  the  full  glare  of  the  lamp  would  fall  on 
the  portrait  contained  in  the  locket. 

Val  took  the  miniature  from  her,  and  looked 
at  it.  For  a  moment  she  seemed  so  spell- 
bound by  the  sight  that  she  neither  moved 
nor  uttered  a  sound.  At  length  she  turned 
her  eyes  on  the  Frenchwoman  with  an  in- 
credulous, distressed  gaze. 

"Voila  ze  portrait  of  mon  mari  perfide — 
Aubrey  Yernere,"  exclaimed  Marie,  bitterly. 
"  Maudite  soit  Theure  ou  je  I'ai  vu  pour  la 
premiere  fois,"  she  added,  with  vehemence. 

"  I  do  not  understand — it  is  impossible.  Let 
me  think.  I  am  not  awake.  I — I  am  the 
wife  of  Aubrey  Yerner.  There  is  but  one 
Aubrey  Yerner.''  She  was  perfectly  colour- 
less, and  drew  her  breath  in  quick  gasps. 

Her  treacherous  friend  stared  at  her  as  if 
in  speechless  amazement,  and  then  recoiled, 
as  if  the  horrid  truth  had  but  just  revealed 
itself. 

"  C'est  incroyable  !"  she  exclaimed.  "  Mais 
— Ah !  he  nevare  be  so  moch  vilain  as  zat ! 
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Voire  mari — say  to  me  ees  lie  name  Aubrey  ? 
It  not  can  be — non — Ah,  impossible  !  Ah  I 
quelle  nouvelle  sceleratesse  a-t-il  fait?  Mon 
Dieu  !  mon  Dieu !  Dans  quel  abime  de  misere 
m'- a-t-il  plongee !  Mon  Dieu !  ees  it  zat  zis 
wresh — zis  bad,  vick,  vick  traitre,  zis  ver  ver 
bad  man  have  done  al-soto  you — grate — vat  you 
call — wrong  ?  Impossible  !  I  vil  not  beleeve 
zat  it  can  be  so.  Attendez.  You  sink  zat  zis 
portrait  is  votre  mari.  It  may  be  zat  you  am 
deceive ;  zis  portrait  ees,  it  may  be,  ver  mocli 
ze  same  as  you-ar  husban' ;  mais — you  sail 
know  his  writing  ?  Voila — zis  lettre  he  have 
writ  to  me  ven  ve  have  been  fond.  You  vil  see 
eef  he  write  as  you-ar  husban'/' 

She  placed  a  letter  before  Val,  who  took  it 
with  trembling  fingers,  hardly  able  to  com- 
prehend the  dreadful  accusation  brought  against 
the  absent  Aubrey.  The  poor  young  wife 
attempted  to  read  the  lines  which  were  written 
on  the  paper ;  but  in  vain  she  tried  to  ^^  her 
gaze.  The  characters  appeared  to  swim  before 
her  eyes. 

It  was  to  forge  this  letter  (which  was 
Avritten  in  French)  that  Marie  had  demanded 
the  one  which  Colonel  Grordon  had  sent  her. 

Val  rose,  placed  the  letter  on  the  table,  put 
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her  little  boy  off  her  knee  on  a  cushion  at  her 
feet,  and  walked  across  the  room.  She  took 
up  a  decanter  of  cold  water,  which  stood  on  a 
sideboard,  and  completely  saturated  her  hand- 
kerchief, which  she  then  pressed  against  her 
forehead,  leaning  on  the  sideboard  for  support 
at  the  same  time.  Mademoiselle  watched  her 
with  much  the  same  air  that  a  cat  or  a  snake 
contemplates  a  bird  on  which  it  has  fixed  its 
baleful  eye.  After  the  lapse  of  a  few  moments, 
Yal  went  to  a  small  desk,  on  a  little  table  in 
the  corner  of  the  room,  unlocked  it  deliberately, 
touched  a  spring  in  a  secret  drawer,  and  took 
out  two  or  three  notes.  With  these  in  her 
hand,  she  returned  to  the  centre  table,  took 
up  the  letter  which  Mademoiselle  Eoussel  had 
offered  to  her,  and  examined  it,  carefully  com- 
paring it  with  those  which  she  had  taken  from 
the  desk.  The  letter  which  had  been  placed 
before  her  was  couched  in  passionate  terms, 
and  was  written  in  French,  which  Yal  was 
able  to  read  with  tolerable  fluency,  having 
learnt  from  an  excellent  master  when  at 
school. 

The  inspection  over,  Yal  clasped  her  hands 
over  the  papers,  and  stared  at  her  treacherous 
friend. 
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"  Ees  it  tr-rue  ?  Am  you  satisfie  ?"  asked 
the  latter. 

"  It  is  his  writing/'  said  Val,  in  a  strange, 
hollow  voice.  "  Yes — it  is  his  writing.  It  is 
true  that  it  is  his  writing,  and  that — that  is 
his  picture — his  portrait.  Yes,  yes,  it  is  so. 
But — but  he  never  married  you.  I  do  not 
believe  that  he  could  be  so  cruel.  I  do  not 
know  how  you  obtained  this  portrait,  and  this 
letter,  because — but  you  are  not  his  wife ! — ^you 
are  not  his  wife  1 — you  are  not !  Oh  no — it  is 
impossible !" 

"  Helas  !  helas  1  I  wish  you  did  spe-ak  ze 
truse.  Ah,  ma  chere,  you  are  mad  voman  ven 
you  beleeve  vat  he  say,  zat  he  have  gone  avay 
from  Englan'.  He  tell  you  nosing  except  bad, 
vat  you  call  lies — nosing  except  lies.  Every 
sing  he  say  ees  lies.  He  have  not  gone  avay 
for  la  Chine.  He  go  to  chercher  ze  victimes — 
ze  bad,  vick  wresh.  You  vil  not  beleeve  vat 
I  say  ven  I  tell  you  zat  he  marry  me  ?  Eh 
bien — you  vil  have  ze — ah,  vat  you  call? — 
temoignages  — prroof  zat  vat  I  say  is  tr-ue. 
Eegardez." 

She  again  drew  forth  a  document — also  a 
forgery.  It  was  a  slip  of  paper  purporting  to 
be  a  certificate  of  marriage  between  Aubrey 
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Delamere  and  Marie  St.  Louin,  March  16, 
1850.     This  she  placed  before  Val. 

"  These  names  might  answer  for  anybody. 
I  am  not  bound  to  believe  that  Aubrey  Dela- 
mere means  Aubrey  Verner,  nor  that  Marie 
St.  Lonin  means  Aubrey  Yerner's  present 
accuser/'  said  Val,  her  lip  curling,  when  she 
had  read  the  supposititious  certificate. 

"  Parbleu  !"  exclaimed  the  other,  a  little 
tartly,  when  she  found  that  Yal  was  not  quite 
so  credulous  as  she  had  anticipated.  ''  Eh  bien  ! 
apres  tout — it  ees  nosing  at  all  for  me  vesere 
you  believe  or  vesere  you  do  not  beleeve — vat 
I  care  ?  It  ees  you — you  am  ze  victime.''  She 
nodded  her  head  with  almost  vindictive  em- 
phasis. "  For  me,  vat  it  signifie  ?  I  am 
voman,  vife  maltraitee  et  abandonnee — mais,for 
you !  ah,  ze  people  vil  talk,  zey  vil  laugh, 
zey  vil  say,  'AhaT  Ventre  St.  Grris  !  I  care 
nosing  about  it.  I  not  no  more  love  him — 
ah  non,  I  deteste  ze  vilain,  I  des-pise  him ; 
mais,  I  sail  be  revenge  von  day.  I  sail  put 
my  foot  upon  him — zen — Aha  !  Morbleu  ! 
Cependant,  I  haf  pitie  for  you.  For  vy  I 
deceive  you  ?  —  for  vy  tell  you  vich  lies  ? 
Vat  hafe  I  to  make  me  take  ze  troble  ?  Am  I 
more  riche  zan  I  am  ven  I  come  into  zat  door 
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zis  even-ing !  For  vy  I  pre-tend  zat  I  am  ze 
real  vife  of  ze  perrson  you  say  belong  to  you 
— eh  ?  Vat  ees  it  I  gain  osere  zan  I'humilia- 
tion  ?  For  vy  I  say  vat  ees  false  ?  I  lose  you 
— ^you  vich  I  lofe  so  moch,  becausa — ^you — 
ab,  becausa  I  lofe  yo-ar  fazere ;  and  you  am 
be-ar,  in  my  heart."  She  pressed  her  hands 
with  energy  against  her  left  side.  "  Vat  do  I 
gain  by  pre-tending  to  be  ze  vife  of  Aubrey 
Vernere  ?  Ah,  eef  he  vas  he-ar,  I  vould  accuse 
him  before  you,  and  zen  you  vould  know  zat  I 
spe-ak  nosing  beside  ze  truse — zat  I  not  tell 
lies.  Vat  ees  it  zat  I  gain,  for  vat  object  sail 
I  try  to  impose  on  you  ?  I  spe-ak  ze  truse 
only,  ven  I  say  zat  I  am  ze  vife  of  Aubrey 
Vernere." 

She  paused,  and  fixed  her  gaze  keenly  on 
Val.  The  unfortunate  young  woman,  at  first 
utterly  incredulous,  began  to  give  way  to  the 
apparent  truth  of  what  her  companion  urged 
on  her.  Her  head  sank  lower  and  lower,  till 
it  rested  on  her  clasped  hands.  She  tried  to 
think.  There  was,  in  reality,  no  possible  rea- 
son why  Madame  D'Arcy  should  impose  on 
her.  What  did  she  gain  thereby?  On  the 
contrary,  she  forfeited  the  friendship  existing 
between  them,  if  she  valued  it,  and  the  asser- 
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tion  could  bring  lier  nothing  of  an  advan- 
tageous nature.  How  did  she  happen  to  be 
in  possession  of  the  miniature  and  the  letter  ? 
The  certificate  might  have  been  intended  for 
some  other  person,  but  the  portrait  and  letter 
were,  without  doubt,  real  evidence  that  this 
woman  knew  something  of  Aubrey.  She 
thought  until  she  was  giddy ;  then  she  could 
think  no  more,  for  she  fainted. 

Master  Aubrey  had  by  this  time  fallen 
asleep  on  the  hearth-rug,  and  was  as  comfort- 
able as  any  little  king  could  be.  The  danseuse 
rang  the  bell  violently,  then  coolly  occuj^ied 
herself  in  trying  to  read  the  letters  which 
Mrs.  Verner  had  placed  on  the  table.  How- 
ever, she  was  not  able  to  read  English  with 
much  facility,  and  as  steps  slowly  and  heavily 
approached,  she  ran  to  the  sideboard,  seized 
the  decanter  of  water,  and  began  sprinkling 
water  on  her  victim's  face.  A  stupid-looking 
country  girl  appeared  at  the  door  as  she  was 
thus  employed.  This  was  the  maid-of-all-work, 
Mrs.  Yerner's  servant. 

"  Zis  lady  ees  ver  ill,"  said  Mademoiselle  to 
the  girl ;  "  mais  see  ees  not  so  bad  as  see  vas. 
You  may  go  avay." 

"  111,  ma'am  ?  Dear  me,  ma'am — what  might 
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be  the  matter  with  lier,  poor  dear  lady  ?"  asked 
the  servant. 

"  Ah !  vat  you  call  faintness,  petite.  See 
haf  receive  bad  news,  I  sink.  You  behold 
zese  lettres  ?  You  may  go  avay  now.  I  vil 
take  care  of  her." 

The  girl  left  the  room,  pulling  the  door 
close  as  she  disappeared. 

"  It  is  well  to  give  the  idea  that  she  has 
been  taken  ill  on  receiving  bad  news — that 
some  terrible  blow  has  stunned  her,"  said  the 
Frenchwoman  to  herself.  "  Thus  will  the 
denouement  be  less  sudden  and  suspicious." 

Val  slowly  opened  her  eyes,  and  looking 
round,  sighed  deeply. 

"  Sot  1"  muttered  Mademoiselle  to  herself, 
snapping  her  teeth  and  shrugging  her  shoul- 
ders, as  she  gazed  scowlingly  down  on  the  fair 
young  face,  now  so  full  of  anguish  and  dis- 
tress. "  Ah,  dear  fr'en',  do  not  abandon  your- 
sefe.  Live  for  vengeance,  sweet  vengeance ! 
Sink — ^refiec' — you  haf  mocli  more  need  of  re- 
venge zan  me.  For  I  haf  been  injure — ^you 
DISGRACE,"  she  added,  slowly,  biting  at  each 
word  with  her  sharp  teeth. 

Val  looked  at  her  without  uttering  a  word. 
A  red  circle  had  formed  round  each  of  her 
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eyes,  and  a  dark  crimson  spot  was  observable 
on  each  otherwise  pallid  cheek. 

"  Helas !  ma  chere  Valentine,  how  I  am 
sorry  zat  I  precipitate  mysefe  vis  yon.  You 
am  ve-ak.  How  mocli  glad  you  vould  make 
me  eef  you  vil  taste  von  leetel  drop  of  zis  cor- 
dial zat  he-ar  I  have  vis  me." 

She  went  again  to  the  sideboard,  and  took 
from  thence  a  small  wine-glass.  Then  she  re- 
turned to  the  table,  where  she  had  left  the 
decanter  of  water.  Mrs.  Yerner  did  not  move, 
nor  even  display  an  interest  in  what  she  was 
doing,  but  remained  gazing  listlessly  at  the 
fire — thinking,  always  thinking,  though  with- 
out avail.  The  Frenchwoman  then  selected 
from  a  bunch  of  charms  which  she  wore  at  her 
waist  a  tiny  gold  ornament,  shaped  like  a  box. 

This  box  contained  a  powerful  decoction  of 
colchicum. 

She  poured  a  few  drops  from  this  into  the 
glass,  which  she  then  filled  with  water. 

"  Come,  drrink.  Zis  sail  revive  you,"  she 
said,  with  an  air  of  authority,  trying  to  place 
the  glass  within  the  hand  of  Mrs.  Verner. 

"  No,  no  !"  cried  Val,  starting  up  with  such 
violence  that  she  whirled  back  the  large  arm- 
chair into  which  she  had  fallen.     "  Leave  me. 
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leave  me  !  Do  not  torture  me.  Let  me  alone — 
let  me  alone  !  O,  wliy  did  I  ever  see  you — 
0,  destroyer  of  my  life  and  heart ! — 0,  why 
did  I  ever  behold  him,  wicked  betrayer !  Let 
me  have  my  child — my  darling  !  He  is  mine — 
mine  alone.  You  cannot  take  him  from  me. 
Nothing  but  death  can  deprive  me  of  him." 

She  bent,  and  snatched  up  little  Aubrey. 
The  child  wakened,  but  seeing  who  had  dis- 
turbed him,  grumbled  for  a  minute  or  two,  and 
then  fell  asleep  again  on  his  mother's  shoulder. 

"  Stay !"  cried  Mademoiselle,  catching  her 
arm,  "take  zis.  Drrink  of  it  before  you  lie 
down.  It  vil  compose  you-ar  nerrves,  and  zen 
you  vil  go  to  sleep,  and  arize  in  ze  morn-ing, 
vis  courage  for  ze  grate  task  of  vengeance." 

Yal  struck  the  glass  from  the  hand  which 
offered  it. 

"  Pardon  me,"  she  said,  when  she  had  com- 
mitted this  violent  rudeness,  "  pardon  me,  my 
mind  is  all  distraught.  I  cannot  think.  My 
mind  is  in  a  whirl." 

"Ah,  how  could  I  offend  my  sefe  for  anysing 
vich  you  do,  my  de-ar  fr'en' — it  would  be  to 
me  impossible  to  be  angry  vis  you.  I  vil  go 
avay  ;  but  I  sal  in  ze  morn-ing  return  again  to 
see  you.     Grood  night.     You  vil  go  to  bed — 
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you  vil  try  to  sleep?"  she  said,  soothingly. 
"  Do  not  derange  you-arsefe.  I  can  my  vay 
find  np  ze  stairs,  and  zen  avay  out  of  ze  door. 
Adieu." 

As  she  spoke,  observing  that  Val  did  not 
take  any  notice  of  her,  she  stooped,  and  picked 
up  the  fragments  of  the  wine-glass  from  the 
carpet.  These  she  slipped  into  her  pocket  as 
she  gathered  them.  Then  she  said  again 
"  good-night,"  and  left  the  room. 

On  the  table,  in  the  passage,  she  found  a 
chamber  candlestick ;  she  lighted  the  candle 
with  one  of  the  lucifers  which  were  placed  near, 
and  then  went  upstairs  to  put  on  her  bonnet 
and  shawl.  She  made  her  way  easily  to  Mrs. 
Verner's  bedroom,  where  she  had  often  been 
before.  It  did  not  occupy  many  minutes,  al- 
though she  was  a  Frenchwoman,  to  tie  her 
bonnet  and  fling  her  shawl  round  her;  and 
then  she  was  at  liberty  to  look  round.  And 
she  did  look  round,  with  sharp  scrutiny,  with 
keen  eager  eyes. 

It  was  a  luxurious,  cosy  little  room,  though 
not  furnished  with  much  pretension.  Like  the 
rest  of  the  house,  it  was  characterized  by  an 
air  of  great  neatness  and  elegance.  Beside  the 
bed  was  placed  a  small  table,  whereon  was  laid 
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a  decanter  of  water,  a  glass,  a  lamp,  and  a  box 
of  coloured  wax  matches,  and  a  small  labelled 
phial  of  some  kind  of  medicine. 

Mademoiselle  Marie  took  up  the  phial,  and 
examined  it,  extracted  the  stopple,  sniffed  at 
the  contents,  then  replaced  the  stopple,  though 
she  continued  to  hold  the  phial  in  her  hand. 
It  was  filled  with  a  sedative  medicine,  evidently 
ordered  by  the  physician  who  attended  Mrs. 
Verner. 

The  danseuse  remained  for  two  or  three 
minutes  immersed  in  thought.  Then  she  took 
np  the  little  golden  box,  pulled  out  the  stopple 
of  the  phial,  dropped  into  the  medicine '  some 
drops  of  the  liquid  which  was  within  the  golden 
box,  replaced  the  stopple,  and  placed  the  medi- 
cine where  she  had  found  it.  This  done,  she 
extinguished  the  light,  and  glided  from  the 
room  like  a  phantom. 

"Ventre  St.  Gris,  what  an  obstinate  fool," 
she  muttered,  as  she  escaped  downstairs,  and 
thence  into  the  street;  "  parbleu,  such  obstinacy 
is  enough — come,  I  have  not  done  so  ill.  The 
question  is,  will  she  take  her  medicine  to-night? 
I  shall  have  other  opportunities,  too.  Hers  is 
not  one  of  those  natures  which  outlive  the 
storm,  but  rather  one  which  is  killed  by  the 
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first  blast.  Let  me  see.  I  must  not  rest  idle. 
There  is  no  danger  of  her  seeing  any  one,  and 
I  will  take  care  not  to  let  her  sink  into  safe 
indifference.  There  is  not  the  slightest  danger 
in  using  this  delicious  little  liquid ;  it  leaves 
no  sign.  The  question  is,  will  she  take  her 
medicine  to-night  ?  I  must  seize  the  first  op- 
portunity of  escaping  to  France,  and  then, 
diable,  I  will  not  return  here  again.  The  day 
is  mine,  I  think.  I  wish  I  could  give  that  old 
devil  in  London  a  dose.  I  should  sleep  tran- 
quil, happy.      I  may  be   able   to We 

shall  see — we  shall  see.'^ 
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CHAPTEE  XVI. 


MARIE     IS     BAULKED. 


Being  left  alone,  Val  remained  for  some  time 
in  the  same  attitude,  lying  back  perfectly 
motionless,  her  child  asleep  in  her  arms,  her 
gaze  turned  to  the  fire.  At  length  she  rose, 
went  into  the  passage,  lighted  a  candle  to 
take  upstairs,  returned  into  the  parlour,  ex- 
tinguished the  lamp,  placed  a  guard  before 
the  fire,  and  left  the  room,  closing  the  door. 
All  this  was  done  with  such  quietness  and 
tranquillity  that  little  Aubrey  never  wakened, 
although  he  was  carried  to  and  fro. 

She  then  went  to  her  room,  closed  the  door, 
locked  it,  lighted  the  lamp  on  her  table,  un- 
dressed Aubrey,  and  made  all  the  necessary 
arrangements  for  his  night's  rest,  placed  him 
in  his  little  cot,  covered  him  up  warmly,  and 
finally  sat  down  by  the  table. 

19—2 
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Having  apparently  reflected  for  some  mo- 
ments— she  did  not,  could  not  think,  although 
she  wore  so  composed  an  aspect — she  took  up 
the  little  phial  and  glass  to  pour  out  the 
night's  dose  ordered  by  her  physician,  as  her 
nerves  had  been  so  deranged  by  the  agitation 
caused  by  the  departure  of  her  husband,  and 
by  numerous  minor  disturbing  accidents.  Her 
hand  shook  so  much  that  she  was  unable  to 
hold  the  glass,  and  was  obliged  to  replace  it 
on  the  table ;  but  in  trying  to  pour  out  the 
medicine,  the  phial  suddenly  slipped  from  her 
nerveless  fingers,  struck  against  the  edge  of 
the  table,  and  was  shattered  in  fragments  on 
the  carpet. 

Val  picked  up  the  bits  of  glass  with  the 
same  air  of  tranquillity  as  she  had  borne  since 
Mademoiselle  Eoussel  had  left  her,  threw  them 
on  the  fender,  then  calmly  undressed  and  went 
to  bed. 

The  next  morning,  as  early  as  propi'iety 
would  warrant,  the  danseuse  called,  to  ascer- 
tain how  Mrs.  Verner  was. 

The  girl  who  performed  the  part  of  servant 
in  the  household  of  Mrs.  Verner  told  her  that 
"  missus  warn't  up;"  and  Mademoiselle,  apolo- 
gising for  having  come  so  early,  asked  if  Mrs. 
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Verner  was  ill?  her  heart  throbbing  as  she 
put  the  question. 

"  Oh  dear,  no,  ma'am ;  she's  not  very  well, 
though,"  answered  the  girl. 

The  Frenchwoman  hesitated. 

*'  How  you  know,  eef  see  not  up  ?" 

"She  told  me,  ma'am,  when  I  fetched  her 
up  a  cup  of  coffee  just  now." 

"Ah!" 

Mademoiselle  smiled,  and,  saying  she  would 
look  in  some  time  during  the  evening,  retired, 
feeling  very  much  like  a  baffled  old  snake. 

Val,  on  waking  at  her  accustomed  early 
hour,  had  roused  with  a  sensation  as  if  her 
brain  were  on  fire,  had  been  unable  to  rise, 
and  had  perforce  remained  in  a  state  of  such 
depression,  that  she  was,  indeed,  incapable  of 
any  exertion. 

Mademoiselle  called  again  in  the  evening. 
Mrs.  Verner  was  ill,  and  could  not  see  her.  A 
grim  smile  twisted  the  corners  of  the  French 
dancer's  mouth  as  she  heard  this ;  but  she  was 
vexed  that  she  was  debarred  from  seeing  her 
victim.  The  next  morning  she  called,  and  was 
again  denied  admittance.  She  called  again  in 
the  evening.  Mrs.  Verner  was  still  too  much 
indisposed  to  receive  her. 
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For  nearly  a  week  Mademoiselle  continued 
to  call  twice  every  day,  without  success. 

Val,  instead  of  regaining  her  confidence, 
was  growing  more  miserable  every  hour.  She 
did  not  give  way  to  utter  exhaustion,  however. 
On  the  contrary,  she  made  every  preparation 
for  a  flight.  She  was  resolved  to  go  to  London, 
to  hide  herself  for  ever  from  the  eyes  of  the 
traitor  who  had  betrayed  her.  She  packed  up 
her  own  and  her  child's  clothes,  and  such  of 
her  things  as  were  her  own  actual  property, 
and  which  she  felt  belonged  to  her ;  and  this 
she  did  quietly,  though  she  nearly  steeped  each 
separate  article  in  bitter  tears.  When  she  had 
arranged  all  her  personal  property,  she  wrote  a 
note,  directed  it,  and  desired  Effie,  her  little 
servant,  to  take  it  to  its  destination. 

It  was  addressed  to  Mr.  Bossey,  the  agent 
from  whom  they  had  taken  the  house.  In  the 
few  lines  which  it  contained,  she  requested 
Mr.  Bossey  to  come  as  early  as  he  could  with 
convenience  to  himself  the  following  morning. 

At  about  nine  o'clock,  accordingly,  Mr.  Bossey 
presented  himself.  He  was  an  individual 
worthy  of  being  sketched  by  the  master-hand 
of  Dickens.  He  was  a  little  over  forty  years 
of  age,  about  five  feet  in  height,  had  a  round. 
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red,  mottled,  clean-shaved  face,  twinkling  eyes, 
and  a  most  peculiar  smile,  with  a  podgy  figure, 
and  an  eccentric  habit  of  rolling  as  he  walked, 
as  he  considered  that  this  lent  him  what  he 
termed  "a  certain  swagger.'*  His  dress  was 
as  peculiar  as  himself,  consisting  of  a  brief 
alpaca  coat,  visibly  the  worse  for  wear,  like  its 
master ;  a  wideawake  hat  of  a  peculiar  make, 
nether  garments  remarkably  peculiar  about 
the  knees  and  ankles,  and  shoes  "  bonorum  et 
largorum."  He  had  a  manner  even  more  pe- 
culiar than  was  his  personal  appearance — sly, 
confidential,  and  winking,  if  the  expression 
were  allowable.  Did  you  inform  him  that 
the  day  was  cold,  or  hot,  or  rainy,  or  dull,  he 
answered  with  such  a  degree  of  slyness  that 
you  were  uncomfortably  impressed  with  the 
idea  that  you  had  permitted  some  compro- 
mising, awkward  secret  to  escape,  which  he 
would  keep,  "  honour  bright,"  but  which 
ought  to  have  been  more  closely  guarded. 

Mr.  Bossey  was  ushered  by  Effie  into  the 
little  parlour.  There  was  a  fire  burning, 
spluttering  in  its  determination  to  look  hospi- 
table, and  flinging  out  jets  of  gas  the  way 
people  offer  their  hand  in  welcome ;  the  canary 
was  singing  lustily;  the  sun  was  shining  in 
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between  the  gay-coloured  curtains;  and  alto- 
gether the  room  bore  a  most  comfortable 
aspect.  Yet  there  was  an  indescribable  mock- 
ing air  about  this  comfort,  as  if  it  hid  real 
desolation — or,  perhaps,  this  might  have  been 
a  fancy.  Mr.  Bossey  perceived  nothing  but 
the  comfort.  He  glanced  about  with  a  satis- 
fied smile,  and  then  walked  to  the  grate  to  rub 
his  hands  before  the  fire.  Having  gone 
through  this  evolution  for  about  five  minutes, 
he  began  to  arrange  his  hair  at  the  glass  over 
the  chimney-piece,  when  he  was  disconcerted 
by  the  door  opening  unexpectedly,  and  by 
Mrs.  Verner  walking  into  the  room,  before  he 
had  finished  twisting  a  favourite  curl  to  its 
exact  angle. 

Val  was  exceedingly  pale,  but  unusually 
composed  in  her  manner.  She  had  left  Master 
Aubrey  with  Efiie,  though  Mr.  Bossey  al- 
ways professed  to  be  extravagantly  fond  of 
children. 

The  brisk  little  he  use- agent  ambled  towards 
his  pretty  tenant,  and  took  her  hand,  inflicting 
thereon  a  squeeze  which  bore  a  strong  family 
resemblance  to  the  tender  style  of  hand- 
pressing. 

"  Cfood  morning,  my  dear  madam,"  he  said, 
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with  a  bow,  and  his  "  own  peculiar  smile,"  of 
which  he  confessed  to  being  vain. 

"  Good  morning,  Mr.  Bossey,"  replied  Val, 
somewhat  abstractedly.  "  I  trust  Mrs.  Bossey 
and  your  son  are  quite  well  ?  I  sent  for  you 
— be  seated,  I  pray — I — I  received  a  letter 
yesterday,  and  I  find  that — that  I  must  join^ 
my  husband  immediately." 

For  a  moment  she  hesitated.  Lying  was 
entirely  foreign  to  her  nature.  Then  she 
hurried  on. 

"  I  shall  not  be  able  to  return  for  a  very 
long  time,  perhaps  not  at  all.  I  therefore  wish 
to  give  up  this  house,  and  to  dispose  of  the 
furniture.  This  I  must  do  at  once;  and,  if 
possible,  quietly.  Can  I  do  so?  I  am  la- 
mentably ignorant  of  business,  and  have  no 
one  at  hand  to  consult." 

"Hem,  madam — hem.  Well,  of  course,  I 
should  be  only  too  happy  to  do  anything  in 
my  power  to  oblige  a  lady.  I'm  sure  we  shall 
be  very  sorry  to  lose  so  very  agreeable  a 
tenant,"  responded  Mr.  Bossey,  amiably. 

"  I — you  comprehend  that,  if  possible,  I 
would  wish  to  leave  this  place  to-day  ?" 

'*  Well — a — but  there  will  be  a  great  deal  to 
be  done,  of  course,  you  understand." 
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"  I  know,"  replied  Val,  quietly.  "  I  give 
you  notice  from  next  quarter-day,  according  to 
our  agreement ;  I  will  pay  you  for  the  present 
quarter,  and — and  wlien  the  next  is  due,  you 
shall  hear  from  me." 

Mr.  Bossey  bowed,  and  waited. 

"  Now,  with  respect  to  the  furniture  ?  As 
you  are  in  the  habit  of  buying  furniture,  I 
think  there  will  not  be  much  difficulty  in  ar- 
ranging about  this."  She  spoke  with  perfect 
tranquillity,  and  unwonted  composure.  Any 
one  who  had  known  her  would  have  been  sur- 
prised at  the  business-like  tone  which  she 
assumed.  "  I  should  be  obliged  if  you  could 
go  over  the  house,  and  see  what  you  can  give 
for  what  it  contains." 

Mr.  Bossey  hemmed.     Then  he  said — 

"  But,  my  dear  Mrs.  V.,  I  must  send  for  a 
person  to  appraise  the  things.  It  would  be 
rather  awkward  for  me  to  fix  a  price  for  my- 
self. People  might  think  it  rather  odd,  you 
know.  We  must  abide  by  a  rule,  you  know 
— hem.  There  is  an  etiquette  in  these 
matters,  my  dear  madam,  you  know — hem." 

"  I  leave  the  matter  entirely  in  your  hands, 
Mr.  Bossey,"  said  Val,  quietly.  "  I  have  every 
confidence  in  you." 
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"  Ahem — exceedingly  gratifying — ahem — 
ex-ceeedingly  so,  I'm  sure — ahem/' 

Mr.  Bossey  bowed  himself  out,  and  frisked 
off  in  search  of  a  friend  of  his.  In  a  few 
minutes  he  ambled  back,  accompanied  by  a 
little  weazened  old  man  of  about  seventy,  dres- 
sed in  a  brown  hat,  a  brown  coat,  brown  trousers, 
and  brown  boots,  decidedly  the  most  extraordi- 
nary object  that  ever  was  seen,  whom  he  intro- 
duced as  "  Mr.  O'Leary." 

"  How  d'ye  do,  mum  ?"  said  Mr.  O'Leary, 
cavalierly,  though  he  had  never  met  her  before, 
to  his  knowledge.  Unlike  his  friend  Bossey, 
he  was  not  a  lady's  man,  and  disliked,  not  to 
say  despised,  the  sex,  although,  like  his  friend, 
he  had  been  married  for  years. 

Val  did  not  reply — in  truth  she  did  not  hear 
him;  but,  addressing  Mr.  Bossey,  she  again 
told  him  that  she  left  everything  in  his  hands. 
She  had  little  Aubrey  in  her  arms  now,  and 
sat  down  in  a  chair  by  the  fire  in  the  parlour. 
About  half-an-hour  elapsed,  and  then  Mr. 
Bossey  and  his  friend  Mr.  O'Leary,  presented 
themselves  before  her. 

"Well,  my  dear  madam,  we  have  finished 
that  little  affair.  Mr.  O'Leary  values  the 
things  at  eighty  pounds." 
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"  Very  well.  That  will  suit  me,  Mr.  Bossey.'' 
said  Val,  languidly,  not  caring  to  remark  that 
"  the  things  "  had  originally  cost  more  than 
three  times  the  sum  he  named. 

"  Hem — I  wished  to  mention  that  I  have  a 
gentleman  in  my  eye,  who  is  looking  out  for  a 
house  just  like  this, — he's  coming  from  London, 
and — hem — he  was  speaking  of  wanting  a 
place  just  such  another  as  this.  He  would 
give  a  hundred  pound,  I  know,  if  he  could 
walk  in  and  be  saved  all  trouble,  and — hem — 
I  will  give  you  the  advantage  of  his  offer.  Not 
that  he  has  exactly  made  an  offer  yet,  my  dear 
madam, — but,  hem,  if  you  like,  I'll  take  the 
house  and  its  contents,  give  you  a  hundred 
pound,  and  there  you  are — hem." 

"  As  you  please.  If  you  are  satisfied,  I  am 
equally  so,"  said  Val.  "  I  am  in  such  haste  to 
— to  join  my  husband,"  she  added,  almost  apo- 
logetically, observing  that  he  looked  at  her  with 
a  momentary  glance  of  surprise,  "  that  I  cannot 
stay  to  make  any  bargain." 

"  Well — hem — then  that  is  settled.  Which 
would  you  prefer — to  have  a  cheque,  or  to  have 
it  in  bank  notes,  my  dear  Mrs.  Verner  ?" 

"  Not  a  cheque — no,  I  cannot  wait  for  any- 
thing.    Bank  notes,  if  you  please." 
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''  You  shall  have  the  money  by  three  or  four 
o'clock.  I  really  regret  to  lose  so  interesting, 
so  charming,  so  regular  a  tenant,  I  can  assure 
you,"  observed  Mr.  Bossey,  blandly,  Val 
smiled  faintly.  "  Very  sorry,  I  do  assure  you. 
Exceedingly  sorry." 

"  Thank  you.  You  are  very  kind,"  said  Val, 
with  the  abstracted,  languid  manner  which 
she  had  displayed  throughout  the  interview. 

Mr.  Bossey,  seeing  that  she  was  not  inclined 
for  conversation,  bowed,  frisked,  then  ambled 
off,  preceded  by  Mr.  O'Leary,  who  shuffled  out 
with  his  shoulders  shrugged  up  to  his  ears,  as 
if  thoroughly  disgusted  by  such  nonsense  as 
these  compliments. 

Having  made  all  her  arrangements — for  she 
had  already  given  Effie  notice  that  she  would 
not  require  her  services  after  this  week,  and 
had  paid  her  the  wages  due  to  her — Val  leant 
back  in  her  chair  and  waited.  At  three  o'clock 
she  took  her  customary  simple  dinner,  and 
then  sat  down  again  by  the  fire,  with  Aubrey 
on  her  lap.  At  half-past  three  Mr.  Bossey 
re-appeared,  with  his  bank-notes.  This  time, 
being  alone,  he  was  very  anxious  to  finish  his 
gallant  speeches ;  but  her  fixed,  calm  manner 
disconcerted  him  so  much  that  he  was  only  too 
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glad  to  crumple  up  her  receipt,  and  bow,  frisk, 
and  amble  off. 

On  ridding  herself  of  Mr.  Bossey,  Val  took 
from  her  pocket-book  an  envelope,  placed  within 
it  the  bank-notes  which  she  had  just  received 
from  the  house-agent,  sealed  it  with  some  wax 
which  she  took  from  a  drawer,  and  then  re- 
placed the  envelope  in  her  pocket-book. 

That  night,  when  Mademoiselle  Eoussel 
knocked  and  rang,  there  was  no  answer.  She 
knocked  again,  and  waited ;  again,  and  then 
looked  up  at  the  house  in  angry  surprise. 
There  was  not  a  sound,  not  a  light,  to  indicate 
that  a  living  being  occupied  the  place.  She 
was  therefore  obliged  to  go  away. 

In  the  morning  she  renewed  the  siege,  with 
the  same  astonishing  failure.  Indeed,  she  was 
meditating  what  she  should  do,  and  wondering 
where  Mrs.  Vemer  could  be,  when  the  butcher 
who  supplied  the  short  row  of  houses  hap- 
pened to  pass. 

"  You  was  wanting  some  one,  I  suppose, 
ma'am  ?"  he  asked,  noticing  the  Frenchwoman. 

"  Mais  oui — I  vant  ze  lady  vich  live  he-ar — 
Meeses  Vernere." 

"  I  don't  think  you'll  find  her,  then,  ma'am 
— in  fact,  I'm  very  sure  you  wont.     Tester- 
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day,  when  I  came,  she  told  me  she  should  want 
no  more  meat  or  poultry,  as  she  was  going  away; 
so  that  don't  look  like  findin'  her,  ma'am." 

The  answer  was  so  astounding  that  she  for- 
got to  thank  the  man  for  his  civility  in  giving 
her  the  information,  but  remained  in  an  atti- 
tude expressive  of  the  utmost  bewilderment. 
An  idea  gradually  gained  ground  with  her, 
however,  that  she  would  only  look  like  a  fool 
waiting  at  the  door  of  an  empty  house.  Hav- 
ing become  possessed  of  this  notion,  she  retired. 
She  soon  ascertained  that  Mrs.  Verner  had 
really  quitted  the  neighbourhood — suddenly, 
mysteriously. 

The  poor  woman  was  relieved  instead  of 
being  chagrined  by  the  turn  affairs  had  taken. 
She  was  not  to  blame  that  the  victim  had 
escaped,  and  she  was  glad  that  she  had  not 
succeeded  in  performing  the  task  imposed  on 
her,  though  she  would  have  been  pleased  to 
obtain  the  reward  offered.  She  quickly  made 
up  her  mind  that  she  woxdd  return  to  town, 
and  send  intelligence  to  the  Colonel  of  what 
had  happened. 

This  plan  she  speedily  carried  into  effect. 
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